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THE 


PREFACE 


\ LTH O' the main practi- 


cal Principles, which are 

inculcated in this Treatiſe, 
have this Prejudice i in their Favour, 
that they have heen taught and pro- 
a by the. beſt of Men in all 
Ages, yet there is reaſon to fear that 
renewed Treatiſes upon Subjects fo 
often well managed, He be looked 
upon as ſuperfluous; eſpecially fince 
little 1s offered upan them which has 


not often been well ſaid before. But 
beſide that general Confideration, 
that old Arguments may ſometimes 
be ſet in ſuch a Light by one, as 
will convince thoſe who were nat 
A 2 


moved 
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moved by them, even when better 
— by another ; fince, for e- 
Claſs of Writers, there are 
Claſſes of Readers adapted, who 
cannot reliſh any thing higher : Be- 
ſides this, I ſay, the very Movelty of 
a Book may procure a little Atten- 
tion, from thoſe who over-look the 
Writings which the World has long 
enjoyed. And if by Curioſity, or 
any other means, ſome few can be 
engaged to turn their Thoughts to 
theſe important Subjects, about which 
a little Reflection will diſcover the 
Truth, and a thorough Confidera- 
tion of it may occaſion a great In- 
creaſe of real Happineſs; no Perſon 
need be aſhamed of his Labours as 
uſeleſs, which do ſuch Service to any 
of his Fellow-Creatures. 


Ir any ſhould look upon ſome 
Things in this Inquiry into the Paſ- 
ons, as too ſubtile for common Ap- 
8 and * not 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary for the Inſtruction of Men 
in Morals, which are the common 
buſineſs of Mankind: Let them 
conſider, that the Difficulty on theſe 
Subjects ariſes chiefly from ſome pre- 
. vious Motions, equally difficult at 


leaſt, which have been already re- 


ceived, to the great Detriment of 
many a Matural Temper; ſince ma- 
ny have been diſcouraged from all 
Attempts of cultivating ind generous 
- Aﬀe&ions in themſelves, by a previ- 
ous Notion that there are no fuch 
- Aﬀections in Nature, and that all 
Pretence to them was only Diſſimu- 
lation, Afeclation, or at beſt ſome 
umatural Enthuſiaſm. And farther, 
that to diſcover Truth on theſe Sub- 
jects, nothing more is neceſſary than 
a little Attention to what paſſes in our 


own Hearts, and conſequently every 


Points, without much Art K 
led _ of other Matters. 


N4Y Wur- 


3 


Man may come to Certainty in theſe 
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Wraraver Confuſion the 
Schoolmen introduced into Philoſo- 
phy, fome of their keeneft Adver- 
aries ſeem to threaten it with a 
worſe kind of Confuſion, by attempt: 
ing to take away ſome of the moſt 
immediate fimple Perceptions, and to 
explain all Approbation, Condemna- 
tion, Pleaſure and Pain, by ſome 
intricate Relations to the ns 
of the External Senfes. In like 
manner they have treated our Defires 
or Affection, making the moſt ge- 
nerous, kind and "Gnterefted of 
them, to proceed from Self-Love, by 
ſome ſubtle Trains of Reaſoning, to 
which honeſt Hearts are often whol- 


ly Strangers. 


Lu v this alſo ful be remembred, 
that the natural Diſpofitions of Man- 
kind may operate regularly in thoſe 
who never reflected upon them, nor 
formed Notions about them. 

| Many 
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Many are really virtuous who can- 
not explain what Virtue is. Some 
act a moſt generous diſintereſted Part 
in Life, who have been taught to 
account for all their Actions by Self- 
Love, as their fole Spring, There 
have been very different and oppo- 
ſite Opinions in Opzicks, contrary 


Accounts have been given of Hear- | 


ing, voluntary Motion, Digeſtion, 
and other natural Afions. But the 
Powers themſelves in reality perform 
their ſeveral Operations with ſuffici- 
ent Conſtancy and Uniformity, in 
Perſons of = Health, whatever 
their Opinions be about them. In 
the ſame manner our moral Actions 
and Affection: may be in good or- 
der, when our Opinions are quite 
wrong about them. True Opinions 
however, about both, may enable 
us to improve our natural Powers, 
and to reFify accidental Diſorders 
incident unto them. And true Spe 
culations on theſe Subjects muſt cer 

b A 4 tainly 
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tainly be attended with as much 
Pleaſure as any other Parts of Hu- 
man Knowledge. | Þ 


Ir may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, 
that when in this Treatiſe Virtue is 
ſuppoſed diinterefted ; yet ſo much 
Pains is taken, by a Compariſon of 
our ſeveral Pleaſures, to prove the 
Pleaſures of Virtue to be the great- 
eſt we are capable of, and that con- 
ſequently it is our trueſt Intereſt to 
be virtuous. But let it be remem- 
bered here, that though there can'be 
no Motives or Arguments ſuggeſted 
which can directly raiſe any ultimate 
Defire, ſuch as that of our un Hap- 
pineſs, or public Aﬀettions (as we 
attempt to prove in Freatiſe IV; 
yet if both are natural Diſpoſitions 
of our Minds, and nothing can ſt 
the Operation of public Affection 
but ſome ſelſiſb Intereſt, the only 
way to give publick Affections their 
full Force, and to make them pre- 


valent 
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valent in our Lives, muſt be to re- 


move theſe Opinions of oppoſite Inte- 
reſts, and to ſhew a ſuperior Inte- 
reſt on their fide. If theſe Conſi- 
derations be juſt and ſufficiently at- 
tended to, a natural Diſpoſition can 
ſcarce fail to exert itſelf to the full. 


In this Eſſay on the Paſſions, the 
Proofs and Illuſtrations of this Point, 
that we have a moral Senſe, and a 
Senſe of Honour, by which we dif- 
cern an immediate Good in Virtue 
and Honour, not referred to any 
further Enjoyment, are not much 
inſiſted on fince they are already 
laid down in the Inquiry into Moral 
Good and Evil, in the firft and fifth 
Sections. Would Men reflect upon 
what they feel in themſelves, all 
Proofs in ſuch Matters would be 
needleſs. unk V 4 


SO ME ſtrange Love of Simplicity 
in the Structure of human Nature, 
| | or 
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or Attachment to ſome favourite 
Hypotheſis, has engaged many Miri 
ters to paſs over a great many 
Perceptions, which we may find in 
ourſelves. We have got the Num- 
ber Five faxed for our external Sen- 
ſes, though a larger Number might 
perhaps as eaſily be defended. We 
have Multitudes of Perceptions which 
have no relation to any external Sen- 
ſation; if by it we mean Perceptions 
immediately occafioned by Motions or 
Impreſſions made on our Bodies, fuch 
as the Ideas of Mumber, Duration, 
Proportion, Virtue, Vice, Pleaſures 

of Honour, of Congratulation; the 
Pain of Remorſe, Sbame, Sympa. 
thy, and many others. It were to 
be wiſhed, that thoſe who are at 
fuch Pains to prove a beloved Max- 
im, that « all Ideas ariſe from Sen- 
« ſation and Reflection, had fo ex- 
plained themſelves, that none ſhould 
take their Meaning to be, that all 
our Ideas are either external Senſa- 


tions, 


| 


have ſeen whether the former — not 


Eſay will be 4 
bow . Perſon of greater Abilities 
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tions, or reflex Afts upon external 
Senſations : Or if by Refleion they 
mean an inward Power of Percep- 
tion, as Mr. Locke declares expreſsly, 
calling it internal Senſation, that 
they had as carefully examined into 


the ſeveral kinds of internal Percep- 
tions, as they have done into the ar- 


ternal Senſations : that we might 


as natural and neceſſary and ulti- 
mate, without reference to any other, 
as the latter. Had they in like man- 
ner confidered our Affectioms with- 
out a jous Notion, - that they 


were all from Hel - Love, they might 


have felt an ultimate Defire of — 
Happineſs of others as eaſily con- 


ceivable, and as certainly implanted 


in the human Breaſt, though per 


haps not fo frog as def Lee 


Tus Author hopes this inaperfodt 


received, 


and 


nl 
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and Leiſure apply himſelf to a more 
ſtrict Philoſophical Inquiry into the 
various natural Principles or natural 
Diſpofitions of Mankind; from 
which perhaps a more exact Theory 
of Morals may be formed, than any 
which has yet appeared: and hopes 
that this Attempt, to ſhew the fair 
ſide of the human Temper, may be 
of ſome little uſe towards this great 
End. 


Tas Author takes nothing. in bad 
part from any of his Adverſaries, 
except that Outcry which one or 

two of them made ' againſt theſe 
| Principles as oppolite to'Ghriftianity, 
though it be fo well known that they 
have been and are eſpouſed by ma- 
ny of the moſt zealous Chriſtians. 
There are Anſwers interſperſed in 
the later Editions to theſe Objections, 
to avoid the diſagreeable Work of 
Replying or Remarking, in which 
one is not generally upon his Guard 
5 ſuffi- 


The PREFACE, 
ſufficiently to avoid Cavils 1 allen 


ſive Expreſſions. 


TH E laſt Treatiſe had never ſeen 
the Light, had not ſome worthy 
Gentlemen miſtaken ſome things a- 
bout the moral Senſe alledged to be 


in Mankind: Their Objections gave 


Opportunity of farther Inquiry into 
the ſeveral Schemes of accounting for 
our moral Ideas, which ſome appre- 
hend to be wholly different from, 
and independenton, ' that Senſe which 
the Author attempts to eſtabliſh in 


Treat. IV. The following Papers 


attempt to ſhew, that all theſe 
Schemes mult neceſſarily pre-ſuppole. 
this moral Senſe, and be reſolved in- 
to it: Nor does the Author endea- 
vour to over-turn them, or repreſent 
them as unneceſſary Superſtructures 
upon the Foundation of a moral 


Senſe; though what he has ſug- 


geſted will probably ſhe a conſide- 


rable Confuſion in ſome of the Terms 
much 


xiv 
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much uſed on theſe Subjefs. One 
may eaſily ſee from the great vari- 
ety of Terms, and diverſity of Schemes 
invented, that all Men fee/ ſomething 


in their own Hearts recommending 


Virtue, which yet it is difficult to 
explain. This Difficulty probably 


ariſes from our previous Notions of 


a ſmall Number of Senſes, fo that 
weare unwilling to have recourſe in 
our Theories to any more; and ra- 
ther ſtrain out ſome Explication of 
moral Ideas, with relation to ſome 
of the natural Powers of Perception 
univerſally acknowledged. . The like 
difficulty attends ſeveral other Per- 
ceptions, to the Reception of which 
Philoſophers have not generally aſ- 
ſigned their di/tin& Senſes; ſuch as 
natural Beauty, Harmony, the Per- 
fection of Poetry, ArchiteFture, De- 
ning, and ſuch like Affairs of Ge- 
nius, Taſte, or Fancy: The Expli- 
cations or Theories on theſe Subjects 


The PREFACE. 
are in like manner full of Confuſion 
and Metaphor. 


To define Virtue by agreeable- 
neſs to this moral Senſe, or deſcribing 
it to be kind A fection, may appear 
perhaps too uncertain ; conſidering 
that the Senſe of particular Perſons 
is often depraved by Cuſdom, Habits, 
falſe Opinions, Company : and that 
fome particular kind Paſſions toward 
ſome Perſons are really pernicious, 
and attended with very unkind Af- 
fections toward others, or at leaſt 
with a Neglect of their Intereſts. 
We muſt therefore only affert in ge- 
neral, that « every one calls that 
« Temper, or thoſe Actions virtu- 
« ous, Which are approved by his 
« own Senſe; and withal, that 
« abſtracting from 
« or Prejudices, that Temper which 
_ « defires, and thoſe Actions which 
« are intended to procure the great- 
« oft Moment of Good toward the 

« moſt 


particular Habits 
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4 moſt extenſive Syſtem to which 


ce our Power can reach, is approved 
« as the higheſt Virtue ; and that the 
« univerſal calm Goodwill or Bene- 


( volence, where it is the leading At- 


« fection of the Soul, ſo as to limit 
« or reſtrain all * Affections, 
7 Appetites, or Paſſions, is the Tem- 
« per which we eſteem in the high- 
« eſt Degree, according to the na- 
« tural Conſtitution of our Soul: 
« And withal, that we in a lower 
« Degree approve every particular 


. « kind Afection or Paſſiam, which is 


« not inconſiſtent with theſe higher 
« and nobler re rt l 


Our moral Senſe ſhews this 22 
extenſive Affection to be the higheſt 
Perfection of our Nature; what we 
may ſee to be the End or Deſign of 
ſuch a Structure, and conſequently 
what is required of us by the Author 
of our Nature: and therefore if any 
one like theſe Deſcriptions better, he 

85 may 


PREFACE, 


ta ſecundum: natu- 
g according to 
« _ we may ſee from the Conſti- 
« tution of our Nature, we were in- 
« tended for by our Creator 2855 


1 F this Moral Senſe were once ſet 


in a convincing Light, thoſe vain 


Shadows of Obhectione againſt a vir- 
tuous Life, in which ſome are won- 
derfully delighted, would ſoon. va- 
niſh : alledging, that whatever we 
admire or honour in a moral Species, 
is the effect of Art, Education, Cu- 
tom, Policy, or ſubtle Views of In- 
tereſt ; we ſhould then acknowledge 


4 Quid ſums, & in vicguri 


gignimur. Perſ. 


Ix is true, a Power of Reaj ning. . 
is natural to us; and we m own, 


that all Arts poly Sciences which are 


well founded, and tend to direct our 
: _ Actions, 
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Actions, if not to be called Natural, 
yet are an Improvement upom our Ma- 
ture: but if Virtue be looked upon 
as wholly Artificial, there are 1 know 


not what Suſpicions againſt it; as if 


indeed it might tend to the Intereſt 


of S or Hocieties of Men, 


or to that of their Governors 3 while 
yer 1 ay peg ith privy 
Lautereſi, or enjoy greater 
in the P addiere cal nted ep ef 
cially if he has any Probability of 
muſt 1 5 entixely removed, if we 


| have a mural Senſe and publicꝰ Af 


rie whoſe Gratifications are con. 
ſtituted by Nature, our moſt intenſe 
and durable Pleaſure. 


1289 
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- 


GrnTiEMEN, who have oppo- 


ſed ſome other Sentiments of the 


Author of the 7; ngtiry, Teen convin- 


of - 


.ced of a moral Senſe. Some of them 
have by a Miſtake made a Complf- 


ment to the Author, which does not 
| belong 
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belong to him 3 -48 if che World 
were any way indebted to him for 
this Diſcovery. He has too 'often 
met with the Sew/res Decors & He- 
naſti, and with the quran U a- 
Jud, to aſſume any ſuch thing to 


80 Letters in the Lower Fours. 
nals in 1948, ſubſcribed Philoretur, 
gave the firſt Occaſion to the uur 
Treatiſe; the Anſwers given to them 
in thoſe weekly Papers bote too viſi- 
ble Marks of the Hurty in which 
they were wrote, and therefore the 
Autbor declined to continue the De- 
bate that way; chuſing to ſend a 
private Letter to Philaretxs, to de- 
fire & more private 
on the Subject of our Debate. He 
was ſoon after informed, that his 
Death diſappointed the Author's 
great Expectations from ſo ingenious 
a Correſpondent. The Objefions 
propoſed in the firſt Section of Trea-. 


(a2} | tiſe 
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tiſe w, arg not always thoſe of Phi- 
laretus, though the Author endea- 
voured to — no Objections of his 


unanſwered; but he alſo interſper- 
ſed whatever Objections occurred in 


Converſation on theſe Subjects; and 


has not uſed any Expreſſions incon- 
ſiſtent with the high Regard he has 
for the Memory of ſo ingenious a 
Gentleman, and of ſuch Diſtinction 
in 2 the World. | 


In the "TORO at "DOE of 
Pages, the Inquiry into Beauty is 
called Treatiſe I. That into the 
Ideas of moral Good and Evil, is 
Treatiſe II. The Eſſay on the Paſ- 
ſions, Treatiſe III. And the Illu- 
ſtrations on the moral Senſe, _ 
tiſe IV. 
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NATURE and CoN Duc 


OF THE 


PASSIONS. 


S'E 0 T. I 


A general Account of our | vera! 
SENSES and DESIRES, Selfiſh 
or Publick. 


HE Nature of human Actions g E Cr. 
cannot be ſufficiently underſtood * 1 
without conſidering the Affection: 
and Paſſions; or thoſe Modifica- 
tions, or Actions of the Mind conſequent upon 
the Apprehenfion of certain Objects or Events, 
in which the Mind generally conceives Good or 
Evil. In this Inquiry we need little Reaſor- 
ing, or Argument, ſince Certainty is only 

| B attainable 


2 74 The ature and Cinduf# 


8 Ec r. attainable by diſtin Attention to what we 
I. are conſcious happens in our Minds. 
WWW 


Art. I. OBE CTS, Actions, or Events 
© obtain the Name of Good, or Evil, ac- 
« cording as they are the Cauſes, or Occa- 
« ſions, mediately, or immediately, of a 
« grateful, or ungrateful Perception to ſome 
« ſenſitive Nature.” To underſtand therefore 
the ſeveral Kinds of Good, or Evil, we muſt 
apprehend the ſeveral Powers of Perception 
or Senſes natural to us. 


It is by ſome Power of Perception, or 
Senſe, that we firſt receive the Ideas of theſe 
Objects we are converſant with, or by ſome 
Reaſoning upon theſe perceived Objects of 
Senſe. By Senſation we not only receive the 
Image or Repreſentation, but ſome Feelings 
of Pleaſure or Pain; nay ſometimes the ſole 
Perception is that of Pleaſure or Pain, as in 
Smells, and the Feelings of Hunger and 
Thirſt. The Pleaſures or Pains perceived, 
are ſometimes /;mple, without any other pre- 
vious Idea, or any Image, or other conco- 
mitant Ideas, fave thoſe of Duration or Time, þ 
which accompanies every Perception, whe- 2 
ther of Senſe, or inward Conſciouſneſs. Other 
Pleaſures ariſe only upon ſome previous Idea, 
or Image, or Aſſemblage, or Compariſon of © 
Ideas. Theſe Pleaſures preſuppoſing previ- 
ous Ideas, were caliegaRerceptions of an in- 
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ternal Senſe, in a former Treatiſe k. Thus 8 x c T, 


Regularity and Uniformity in Figures, are no 


leſs grateful than Taſtes, or Smells; the Har- (WW 


mony of Notes, is more grateful than ſimple 
Sounds +. In like manner, Afections, Tem- 


pers, 


* Inquiry into BEAUTY. | 
+ It is not eaſy to divide diſtinctly our ſeveral Senſations. 
into Claſſes. The Diviſion of our External Senſes into the 
five common Claſſes, ſeems my imperfect. Some Senſations, 
received without any previous Idea, can either be reduced to 
none of them, ſuch as the Senſations of Hunger, Thirſt, Wea- 
rineſs, Sickneſs ; or if we reduce them to the Senſe of Feeling. 
they are Perceptions as different from the other Ideas of 
Touch, ſuch as Cold, Heat, Hardneſs, Softneſs, as the Ideas of 
Taſte or Smell. Others have hinted at an External Senſe dif- 
ferent from all of theſe. The following general Aecount may 
_ be uſeful. (1.) That certain Motions raiſed in our 
ies are by a general Law conſtituted the Occaſion of Per- 
ceptions in the Mind. (2.) Theſe Perceptions never come en- 
tirely alone, but have ſome other Perception joined with them. 
Thus every Senſation is accompanied with the Idea of Dura- 
tion, and yet Duration is not a ſenſible Idea, ſince it alſo ac- 
companies Ideas of Internal Conſciouſneſs or ReileQion : So the 
Idea of Number may accompany any ſenfible Ideas, and yet 
may alſo accompany any other Ideas, as well as external Sen- 
ſations. Brutes, when feveral Objects are before them, have 
probably all the proper Ideas of Sight which we have, with- 
out the Idea of Number. (3.) Some Ideas are found accom- 
panying the moſt different Senſations, which yet are not to 
perceived ſeparately from ſome ſenſible Quality; ſuch are 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reft, which accompany the 
Ideas of Sight, or Colours, and yet may be perceived with- 
out them, as in the Ideas of Touch, at leaſt if we move our 
Organs along the Parts of the Body touched. Extenfion, Fi- 
re, Motion, or Reff ſeem therefore to be more properly cal- 
ed Ideas accompanying the Senſations of Sight and Touch, than 
the Senſations of either of theſe Senſes ; fince they can be 
received ſometimes without the Ideas of Colour, and ſome- 
times without thoſe of Touching, though never without the 
one or the other. The Perceptions which are purely ſenſible, 
received each by its proper Senſe, are Taſtes, Smells, Colours, 
Sound, Cold, Heats, &c. The univerſal Concomitant Ideas 
| B 3 Which 
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SEC r. pers, Sentiments, or Afions, reflected upon 
I. in ourſelves, or obſerved in others, are the 
LYN) conſtant Occafions of agreeable or diſagreeable 
Perceptions, which we call Approbation, or 
Diſliike. Theſe Moral Perceptions ariſe in us 
as neceſſarily as any other Senſations ; nor can 
we alter, or ſtop them, while our previous "2 
_ or Apprebenſiun of the Affection, A 
emper, or Intention of the-Agent continues 1 
the ſame; any more than we can make the 
Taſte of Wormwood ſweet, or that of Ho- 

ney bitter. $44 550th 


I, we may call © every Determination of © 

| * our Minds to receive Ideas independently on 1 
* our W ill, and to have Perceptions of Plea- 
e ſure and Pain, A SENSE,” we ſhall find 
many other Senſes beſide thoſe commonly 
explained. Though it is not eaſy to aſſign 
accurate Diviſions on ſuch Subjects, yet we 
may reduce them to the following Claſſes, 
leaving it to others to arrange them as they 
think convenient. A little Reflection will 


which may attend any Idea whatſoever, are Duration, and 
Number. The Ideas which accompany the moſt different Sen 
ſations, are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt. Theſe all ariſe 
without any previous Ideas aſſembled, or compared: the Con- 
comitant Jaeas are reputed Images of ſomething External. 
From all theſe we may juſtly diflinguiſh © thoſe Pleaſures 
perceived upon the previous Reception and Compariſon ot . 


various ſenſible Perceptions, with their concomitant Ideas, > 
or intellectual Ideas, when we find Uniformity, or Reſem- "3 
blance among them.” Theſe are meant by the Perceptions 2 


of the enternal Senſe. | 8 
/ 9 * 
ſhew 1 
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ſhew that there are ſuch Natural Powers inS Er. 
the human Mind, in whatever Order we I. 
place them. In the 1ſt Claſs are the Exter- Wy 
nal Senſes, univerſally known, In the 2d, 
the Pleaſant Perceptions arifing from regular, 
harmonious, uniform Objects; as alſo from 
Grandeur and Novelty. Theſe we may call, 
after Mr. ADD1soN, the Pleaſures of the J- 
magination ; or we may call the Power of 
receiving them, an Internal Senſe. Whoever 
diſlikes this Name may ſubſtitute another. 
3. The next Claſs of Perceptions we may 
call a Publick Senſe, viz. © our Determina- 
« tion to be pleaſed with the Happineſs of 
ce others, and to be uneaſy at their Miſery.“ 
This is found in ſome degree in all Men, 
and was ſometimes called Kowovoywootuy, or 
Senſus Communis by ſome of the Antients. 
This inward Pain of Compaſſion cannot be / 
called a Senſation. of Sight. It ſolely ariſes 
from an Opinion of Miſery felt by another, / 
and not immediately from a viſible Form. 
The ſame Form preſented to the Eye by th 
exacteſt Painting, or the Adion of a Player, 
gives no Pain to thoſe who remember that 
there is no Miſery felt. When Men by Ima- 
gination conceive real Pain felt by an Actor, 
without recollecting that it is merely feigned, 
or when they think of the real Story repreſent- 
ed, then, as there is a confuſed Opinion of 
real Miſery, there is alſo Pain in Compaſſion. 
4. The fourth Claſs we may call the Moral 
B 3 Senſe, 
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8 Er. Senſe, by which © we perceive Virtue or 


I. 


Wo" 


* 


Vice, in ourſelves, or others.“ This is 
plainly diſtinct from the former Claſs of Per- 
ceptions, ſince many are ſtrongly affected 
with the Fortunes of others, who ſeldom re- 
flect upon Virtue or Vice, in themſelves, or 


others, as an Object: as we may find in Na- 


tural Affection, Compaſſion, Friendſhip, or 
even general Benevolence to Mankind, which 
connect our Happineſs or Pleaſure with that 
of others, even when we are not reflecting 
upon our own Temper, nor delighted with 
the Perception of our own Virtue. 5. The 
fifth Claſs is a. Senſe of Honour, which 
makes the Approbation, or Gratitude of 0- 
thers, for any good Actions we have done, 
the neceſſary occaſion of pleaſure ; and their 

ile, Condemnation, or Reſentment of In- 
juries done by us, the occaſion of that unea- 
ſy Senſation called Shame, even when we 
fear no further evil from them, 


THERE are perhaps other Perceptions di- 
ſtint from all theſe Claſſes, ſuch as ſome 
Ideas of Decency, Dignity, Suitableneſs to 
* human Nature in certain Actions and Cir- 
* cumſtances; and of an Indecency, Mean- 
*« neſs, and Unworthineſs, in the contrary 
« Actions or Circumſtances, even without 
e any conception of Moral Good, or Evil.” 
Thus the Pleaſures of Sight, and Hearing, 


are more eſteemed than thoſe of Taſte or 
Touch: 
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Touch: The Purſuits of the Pleaſures of S ECT. 


the Imagination, are more approved than 


thoſe of ſimple external Senſations, Plato WW 


makes one of his Dialogiſts * account for this 
difference from a conſtant opinion of Inno- 
cence in this ſort of Pleaſures, which would 
reduce this Perception to the Moral Senſe. 
Others may imagine that the difference is not 
owing to any ſuch Reflection upon their In- 
nocence, but that there is a different ſort of 
Perceptions in theſe caſes, to be reckoned 
another Claſs of Senſations. 


II. Dzs1R2s ariſe in our Mind, from the %% ,. 
Frame of our Nature, upon Apprehenſion of nene 
Good or Evil in, Obje&ts, Actions, or Events, Pre. 


to obtain for ours r others the agreeable 
Senſation, when Object or Event is good; 
or to prevent the uneaſy Senſation, when it is 
evil. Our original Defirgs. d Averſions 
may therefore be divided «ate five Claſſes, 
anſwering to the Claſſes of our Senſes. . 1. 
The Deſire of ſenſual Pleaſure, (by which 
we mean that of the-external Senſes, of Taſte 
and Touch chiefly); and Averfion to the 
oppoſite Pains. 2. The Deſires of the Plea- 
ſures of Imagination or Internal Senſe +, and 
Averſion to what is diſagreeable to it. 3. 
Deſires of the Pleaſures ariſing from Publick 
Happineſs, and Averſion to the Pains ariſing , 


Hippias Major. See alſo Treat, II. Sec. 5. Art. 7. 
＋ See Treat. I. 
B 4 from 
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SFr r. from the Miſery of others. 4. Defires of 
I. Virtue, and Averſion to Vice, according to 
the Notions we have of the Tendency of 
Actions to the Publick Advantage or Detri- 
ment. F;. Defires of Honour, and Averſfion 


to Shame ®, 


Secondary AND ſince we are capable of Reflection, 
fre: Memory, Obſervation, and Reaſoning about 
endPewer. the diſtant Tendencies of Objects and 
Actions, and not confined to things preſent,” 
there muſt ariſe, in conſequence of our ori- 
ginal Deſires, © ſecondary Deſires of every 
<« thing imagined uſeful to gratify any of 
* the primary Deſires, and that with ſtrength 
“ proportioned to the ſeveral original De- 
« fires, and the imagined Uſefulneſs, or 
“ Neceſſity, of the advantageous Object.“ 
Thus as ſoon as we come to apprehend the 
Uſe of Wealth or Power to gratify any of 
our original Defires, we muſt alſo defire 
them. Hence ariſes the Unzver/ality of theſe 
Deſires of Wealth and Power fince they are 
the Means of gratifying all other Deſires. 
«© How fooliſh then is the Inference, ſome 
e would make, from the univerſal Preva- 
ce lence of theſe Defires, that human Nature 
eis wholly ſelfiſh, or that each one is only 
« ſtudious of his own Advantage; ſince 
«© Wealth or Power are as naturally fit ta 


d See Treat. II. Sec. 5. Art. 3—8. g 
cc 0's 
© gratify 
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gratify our Publick Defires, or to ſerve 8 E T. 


60 virtuous Purpoſes, as the „hu ones? 


« How weak alſo are the Reaſonings of 
« ſome recluſe Moraliſts, who condemn in 

« general all Purſuits of Wealth or Power, 
& as below a perfectly virtuous Character: a 
ſince Wealth and Power are the moſt effe- 
ctual Means, and the moſt powerful Iſtru- 
ments, even of the greateſt Virtues, and moſt 
generous Actions? The Purſuit of them is 
laudable, when the Intention is virtuous; and 
the Neglect of them, when honourable Op- 

rtunities offer, is really a Weakneſs. This 
juſtifies the Poet's Sentiments : 


Hic onus borret, 

Ut po parvis Animis & parvo Corpore majus : 

Hic ſubit & perfert : aut virtus nomen inane eſt, 
Aut Decus & Pretium rette petit experiens Vir. 
Ho R. Epiſt. XVII. 


Fukrnzx, the Laus or Cuſtoms of a 
Country, the Humour of our Company may 
have made ſtrange Aſſociations of Ideas, fo 
that ſome Objects, which of themſelves are 
indifferent to any Senſe, yet by reaſon of 
ſome additional grateful Tdea, may become 
very defireable ; or by like Addition of an 
ungrateful Idea may raiſe the ſtrongeſt Aver- 
ſion. Thus many a Trifle, when once it is 
made a Badge of Honour, an Evidence of 
ſome generous Diſpoſition, a * t of 

ome 
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Sx r. ſome great Action, may be impatiently pur- 
I. ſued, from our Defire of Honour. When 
any Circumſtance, Dreſs, State, Poſture, is 
conſtituted as a Mark of Infamy, it may be- 
come in like manner the Object of Averſion, 
though in itſelf moſt inoffenſive to our Sen- 
ſes. If a certain way of Living, of receiv- 4 
ing Company, of ſhewing Courteſy, is once -A 
received among thoſe who are honoured ; 
they who cannot bear the Expence of all 
this, may be made uneaſy at their Condition, 
though much freer from Trouble than that 1 
of higher Stations. Thus Dreſs, Retinue, 3 | 
Equipage, Furniture, Behaviour, and Di- 
verfions are made Matters of conſiderable 
Importance by additional Ideas *. Nor is it 
in vain that the wiſeſt and greateſt Men 
rezard theſe things ; for however it may con- 
cern them to break ſuch Aſſociations in 
their own Minds, yet, fince the bulk of 
Mankind will retain them, they muſt com- 
ply with their Sentiments and Humours in 7 
things innocent, as they expect the publick E 
Eſteem, which is generally neceſlary to enable 3 
Men to ſerve the Publick. 
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Ne Le of SHOULD any one be ſurprized at this 
we: /*- Diſpoſition in our Nature to aſſociate any I- 
ane  deas together for the future, which once pre- 

ſented themſelves jointly, conſidering what 


* See Treat. I, Seck. 1. Art. 7. and Treat. II. See. 6. Art. 6, 
, | great 
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t Evils, and how much Corruption of Sx c 7, 
Affections is owing to it, it may help to ac= I. 
count for this Part of our Conſtitution, toe 


conſider, © that all our Language and much 
« of our Memory depends upon it:“ So that 
were there no ſuch Afociations made, we 
muſt loſe the uſe of Words, and a great 

of our Power of recollecting paſt Evants ; be- 
fide many other valuable Powers and Arts 
which depend upon them. Let it alſo be 
conſidered that it is much in our power by a 
vigorous Attention either to prevent theſe Afe 


ſociations, or by Abſtrattion to ſeparate Ideas 


when it may be uſeful for us to do ſo, 


ConCERNING our Purſuit of Honour, it 
is to be obſerved, that fince our Minds are 
e incapable of retaining a great Diverſity of 
* Objects, the Novelty, or Singularity of any 
* Object is enough to raiſe a particular At- 
* tention to it among many of equal Me- 
e rit:” And therefore were Virtue ani verſal 
among Men, yet, it is probable, the Atten- 
tion of Obſervers would be turned chiefly to- 
ward thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
ſome fingular Ability, or by ſome Circum- 
ſtance, which, however trifling in its own 
Nature, yet had ſome honourable Ideas com- 
monly joined to it, ſuch as thoſe of Magni- 


ficence, Genergſity, or the like. We ſhould 


perhaps, when we conſidered ſedately the 
common 
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Sx c r. common Virtues of others, equally love and 


eſteem them *: And yet probably our Atten- 


lion would be generally fixed to thoſe who 


thus were diſtinguiſhed from the Multitude. 
Hence our natural Love of Honour, raiſes in 
us an Emulation or deſire of Eminence, either 
by higher Degrees of Virtue ; or, if we can- 
not eaſily or probably obtain it this way, we 
attempt it in an eaſier manner, by any Cir- 
cumſtance, which, through a Confufion of 
Ideas, is reputed honourable. 


THr1s Deſire of Diſtinction has great In- 
fluence on the Pleaſures and Pains of Man- 
kind, and makes them chuſe things for their 
very Rarity, Difficulty, or Expence; by a 
confuſed Imagination that they evidence Ge- 
nerofity, Ability, or a finer Taſte than ordi- 
nary; nay, often the mereſt Trifles are by 
theſe means ardently purſued. A Form of 
Dreſs, a foreign Diſh, a Title, a Place, a 
Jewel ; an uſeleſs Problem, a Criticiſm on an 
obſolete Word, the Origin of a Poetic Fable, 
the Situation of a razed Town, may employ 
many an Hour in tedious Labour: 

Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit aut reficit.- Hor. 


® Se Treat, II. Se. z. laſt Parag. 


Ari. 
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our Deſires taken from the Perſons for whoſe 


Art III. THzRE is another Diviſion ofSecr, 


Advantage we purſue or ſhun any Object. v 


The Defires in which one intends or pur- Dre, 


e ſues what he apprehends advantageous to- 
<« himſelf, we may call SELYyISH; and thoſe 
e in which we purſue what we apprehend 
e advantageous to others, and do not appre- 
e hend advantageous to our/ſefves, or do not 
«« purſue with this view, we may call Pub- 
c lick or BENEVOLENT Deſires.” If there 
be a juſt Foundation for this Diviſion, it is 
more extenſive than the former Diviſion, 
ſince each of the former Claſſes may come 
under either Member of this Diviſion, ac- 
_ cording as we are deſiring any of the five 

ſorts of Pleaſures for ourſelves, or deſiring 
them for others. The former Diviſion may 
therefore be conceived as a Subdiviſion of the 
latter, 


Txr1s Diviſion has been diſputed fince 
Epicurus; who with his old Followers, and 
ſome of late, who deteſt other parts of his 
Scheme, maintain, that all our Deſires are 
e ſelfiſh: or, that what every one intends or 
<«« defigns ultimately, in each Action, is the 
** obtaining Pleaſure to himſelf, or the avoid- 
ing his own Private Pain.“ * 


® See Cicero de Finib. lib. 1. 
IT 
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SECT. IT requires a good deal of Subtilty to de- 
I. fend this Scheme, ſo ſeemingly oppoſite to 
Natural Affection, Friendſhip, Love of a YH 
| Country, or Community, which many find 
very ſtrong in their Breaſts, The Defences 
and Schemes commonly offered, can ſcarce 1 
free the Suſtainers of this Cauſe from mani- 3 
feſt Abſurdity and Affectation. But ſome do 
* acknowledge a publick Senſe in many In- 1 
ſtances ; eſpecially in natural Affection, and 
Compaſſion ; by which © the Obſervation of 7 
« the Happineſs of others is made the ne- 1 
* ceſſary. Occaſion of Pleaſure, and their | 
* Miſery the Occaſion of Pain to the Ob- 
<« ſerver.” That this Sympathy with others 
is the Effect of the Conſtitution of our Na- 
ture, and not brought upon ourſelves by any 
Choice, with view to any ſelſiſb Advantage, 
they muſt own : whatever Advantage there 
may be in Sympathy with the Fortunate, 
none can be alledged in Sympathy with the 
Diſtreſſed: And every one feels that this 
publick Senſe will not leave his Heart, upon 
a change of the Fortunes of his Child or 
Friend ; nor does it depend upon a Man's 
Choice, whether he will be affected with 
their Fortunes or not. But ſuppofing this 
publick Senſe, they inſiſt, That by means 


* See Mr. Clark of Hull, his Remarks on Treat. II. in his 
Foundation of Morality in Theory and Practice. 
6c of 
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ic of it there is a Conjunction of Intereſt: the Sx cT. 


« Happineſs of others becomes the Means of 


e private Pleaſure to the Obſerver ; and for PINE 


e this Reaſon, or with a View to this private 
« Pleaſure, he deſires the Happineſs of ano- 
« ther,” Others deduce our Deſire of the 
Happineſs of others from Self-love, in a leſs 


ſpecious manner. 


Ir a publick Senſe be acknowledged in 
Men, by which the Happineſs of one is 
made to depend upon that of others, inde- 
pendently of his Choice, this is indeed a 
ſtrong Evidence of the Goodneſs of the Au- 


THOR of our Nature. But whether this 


Scheme does truly account for our Love of 
others, or for generous Offices, may be deter- 
mined from the following Conſiderations ; 
which being matters of internal Conſciouſ- 
neſs, every one can beſt ſatisfy himſelf by 
Attention, concerning their Truth and Cer- 
tainty. 


LET it be premiſed, that there is a certain 
Pain or Uneaſineſ accompanying moſt of 
our violent Deſires. Though the Object pur- 
ſued be Good, or the Means of Pleaſure, yet 
the Deſire of it generally is attended with an 


uneaſy Senſation, When an Object or Event 


rs Evil, we deſire to ſhun or prevent it. 
This Deſire is alſo attended with uneaſy Sen- 
lation of Inpatience: Now this Senſation 


1mme- 
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Sx r. immediately connected with the Deſire, is a 
I. diſtin Senſation from thoſe which we dread, 
and endeayour to ſhun, It is plain then, 


1. THAT no Deſire of any Event is 
excited by any view of removing the un- 
« eaſy Senſation attending this Defire itſelf.” 
Uneaſy Senſations previouſly felt, will raiſe a 
Deſire of whatever will remove them; and 
this Defire may have its concomitant Unea- 
fineſs. Pleaſant Senſations expected from any 
Object may raiſe our Deſire of it; this De- 
fire too may have its concomitant uneaſy 
Senſations : But the uneaſy Senſation, accompa- 
nying and connected with the Defire itſelf, 
cannot be a Motive to that Defre which 
it preſuppoſes. The Senſation accompany- 
ing Deſire is generally uneaſy, and conſe- 
quently our Defire is never raiſed with a view 
to obtain or continue it; nor is the Deſire 
raiſed with a view to remove this uneaſy Sen- 
ſation, for the Deſire is raiſed previouſly to 
it. This holds concerning all Defre publick 
or private. 


THERE is alſo a peculiar pleaſant Senſa- 
tion of Foy, attending the Gratification of any 
Deſire, beſide the Senſation received from the 
Object 1tfelf, which we directly intended. 

* But Deſire does never ariſe from a View of 
e obtaining that Seꝝſation of Foy, connected 

e with the Succeſs or Gratification of DW ; 
| « other- 
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te otherwiſe the ſtrongeſt Deſires might ariſe 8 x Cr. 
© toward any Trifle, or an Event in all re- J. 
« ſpets indifferent: Since, if Defire aroſe ,5YWg 
« from this View, the ſtronger the Deſire 

« were, the higher would be the Pleaſure of 

« Gratification ; and therefore we might de- 

« fire the turning of a Straw as violently as 

ce we do Wealth or Power.” This Expecta- 

tion of that Pleaſure which merely ariſes from 
gratifying of Defire, would equally excite us 

to defire the Miſery of others as their Happi- 


neſs; ſince this Pleaſure of Gratification 
might be obtained from both Events alike. 


2. IT is certain that © fhat Deſire of the 
© Happineſs of others which we account. 
* virtuous, is not directly excited by proſpects 
“ of any ſecular Advantage, Wealth, Pows- 
« er. Pleaſure of the external Senſes, Re- 
* ward from the Deity, or future Pleaſures 
« of Self- Approbation.” To prove this let 
us conſider, © That no Deſire of any Event 
e can ariſe immediately or directly from an 
Opinion in the Agent, that his having ſuch 
*© @ Deſire will be the Means of private 
« Good.” This Opinion would make us 
wiſh or defire to have that advantageous De- 
fire or Affection; and would incline us 70 uſe 
any means in our power to raiſe that Affe- 
ction: but no Affection or Deſire is raiſed in 
us, directly by our volition or defiring it. 
That alone which raiſes in us from Self. Love 

C the 
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SEC r. the Deſire of any Event, is an Opinion that 
I. that Event is the Means of private Good. 
Ves ſoon as we form this Opinion, a Deſire 3 
of the Event immediately ariſes : But if a.. 

ving the Defire, or the mere Affection, be 
imagined the Means of private Good, and | 

not the Exiſſence of the Event deſired, then 

from Self-Love we ſhould only deſire or with 

to have the Deſre of that Event, and ſhould 

not defire the Event itſelf, fince the Event is 

not conceived as the Means of Good. 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe Go p revealed to 
us that he would confer Happineſs on us, if 
our Country were happy ; then from Self. 3 
Love we ſhould have immediately the jubor- 7 
dinate Defire of our Country's Happineſs, as 
the Means of our own. But were we aflu- 
red that, whether our Country were happy 
or not, it ſhould not affect our future Hap- 
pineſs; but that we ſhould be rewarded, pro- 
vided we defired the Happineſs of our Coun- 
try ; our Selj-Love could never make us now 
deſire the Happineſs of our Country, fince it 
is not now conceived as the Means of our fu- 
ture Happineſs, but is perfectly indifferent to 
it. The Means of our Happineſs is the ha- 

ving a Deſire of our Country's Happineſs ; 
we ſhould therefore from Self- Love only w1/þ 
to have this Dęfire. 


Ir 
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1 IT is true indeed in fact, that, becauſe 8 E Cr. 
Jy Benevolence is natural to us, a little Attention I. 
2 to other Natures will raiſe in us good-will to- 


4 wards them, whenever by any Opinions we 
are perſuaded that there is no real Oppoſition 
* of Intereſt. But had we no Affection diſtinct 
S from Self-Love, nothing could raiſe our De- 
: fire of the Happineſs of others, but conceiv- 
ing their Happineſs as the Means of ours. 
An Opinion that our having kind Affections 
would be the Means of our private Happi- 


2 neſs, would, only make us defire to have thoſe 
3 Affections. Now that Affections do not ariſe 
4 upon our w!/hing to have them, or our voli- 
A tion of raiſing them ; as conceiving the Af- 


4 fections themſelves to be the Means of private 
Good ; is plain from this, that if they did 
thus ariſe, then a Bribe might raiſe any De- 
ſire toward any Event, or any Affection to- 
ward the moſt improper Object. We might 
be hired to love or hate any fort of Perſons, 

to be angry, jealows, or compaſſionate, as we 
can be engaged into external Actions; which 
we all ſee to be abſurd. Now thoſe who al- 
ledge, that our Benevolence may ariſe from 
proſpect of ſecular Advantage, Honour, Self- 
Approbation, or future Rewards, muſt own, 
that the two former are Motives only to ex- 
ternal Actions; and the other two only ſhew 

that having the Deſire of the Happineſs of 
others, would be the Means of private Good; 
C 2 while 
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Sg c T. while the Event deſired, viz. the Happineſs 
I. of others, is not ſuppoſed the Means of any 
private Good. But the beſt Defenders of 
this part of the Scheme of Epicurus, ac- 
knowledge that Deſires are not raiſed by 

* Volition.” 


4 7 at * 
4 { 4 rains. 2 
r 
” : „ 0 Bs a 


Mis Di. 3. © THERE are in Men Deſires of the 1 

findtim ( FTappineſs of others, when they do not 

* _ * conceive this Happineſs as the Means of 
* obtaining any ſort of Happineſs to them- 
« ſelves.” Self- Approbation, or Rewards 
from the DeiTyY, might be the Ends, for 
obtaining which we might poſſibly dere or 
will from Self-Love, to raiſe in ourſelves 
kind Affections; but we could not from Self- 
Love defire the Happineſs of others, except 
we imagined their Happineſs to be the Means 
of our own, Now it is certain that ſome- 
times we may have this ſubordinate Defire of 
the Happineſs of others, conceived as the 
Means of our own ; as ſuppoſe one had laid 
a Wager upon the Happineſs of a Perſon of 
ſuch Veracity, that he would own ſincerely 
whether he were happy or not ; when Men 
are Partners in Stock, and ſhare in Profit or 
Loſs; when one hopes to ſucceed to, or ſome 
way to Hare in the Proſperity of another; 
or if the De1Ty had given ſuch Threat- 
nings, as they tell us Telamon gave his Sons 
when they went to War, that he would re- 
ward or puniſh one according as others were 


happy 


Lal 
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happy or miſerable: In ſuch Caſes one might x c T- 
have this ſubordinate Deſire of another's Hap- 
pineſs from Self-Love. But as we are ſure (WW 


the DeiTyY has not given ſuch Comminati- 
ons, ſo we often are conſcious of the Defire 
of the Happineſs of others, without any fuch 
Conception of it as the Means of our own ; 


and are ſenſible that this ſabardinate Deſire is 


not that virtuous Affection which we ap- 
prove. The virtuous Benevolence muſt be an 
ultimate Defire, which would ſubſiſt without 
view to private Good. Such u//imate publick 
Defires we often feel, without any ſubordi- 


nate Deſire of the ſame Event, as the Means 


of private Good. The ſubordinate may ſome- 
times, nay often does concur with the ltz- 
mate; and then indeed the wh:le Moment of 
theſe conſpiring Defires may be greater than 
that of either alone: But the ſabordinate a- 


lone is not that Affection which we approve 


as virtuous. 


Art. IV. Tunis will clear our Way to an- 


«© ſwer the chief Difficulty: May not our —_ hoy 
7 Are 


ene: | wt” of thePlea- 
e pineſs of others, as the Means of obtaining — of the 
public 


Benevolence be at leaſt a Defire of the Hap- 


* the Pleaſure of the publick Senſe, from the 
* Contemplation of their Happineſs?” If it 
were ſo, it is very unaccountable, that we 
ſhould approve this ſubordinate Defire as vir- 


tuous, and yet not approve the like Defire 


upon a Wager, or other Conſiderations of In- 


C 3 tereſt, 
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SECT. tereſt, Both Deſires proceed from Self-Love 
I. in the fame manner: In the latter caſe the De- 
WUWV fires might be extended to multitudes, if any 
one would wager ſo capriciouſly; and, by in- | 
creaſing the Sum wagered, the Motive of In- 
tereſt might, with many Tempers, be made | 
ſtronger than that from the Pleaſures of the if 
publick Senſe. 


Do not we find that we often deſire the 
Happineſs of others without any ſuch ſelfiſh 
intention? How few have thought upon this 

part of our Conſtitution which we call a 4 
Public Senſe? Were it our only View, in 4 
Compaſſion to free ourſelves from the Pain -y 
of the publick Senſe ; ſhould the DEIN pro- 

ſe it to our Choice, either to obliterate all 
Ideas of the Perſon in Diſtreſs, or to harden 
our Hearts againſt all feelings of Compaſſion, 
on the one hand, while yet the Object conti- 
nued in Miſery ; or on the other hand to re- 
lieve him from it; ſhould we not upon this 
Scheme be perfectly indifferent, and chuſe 
the former as ſoon as the latter? Should the 
Dir x aflure us that we ſhould be immedi- 
ately annihilated, ſo that we ſhould be inca- 
ble of either Pleaſure or Pain, but that it 
ſhould depend upon our Choice at our very 
Exit, whether our Children, our Friends, or 
our Country ſhould be happy or miſerable; 
ſhould we not upon this Scheme be entirely 
indifferent? Or, if we ſhould even defire the 
pleaſant 
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pleaſant Thought of their Happineſs, in our 8 x C. 


laſt Moment, would not this Deſire be the 
fainteſt imaginable? | 


IT is true, our Publick Senſe might be as 
acute at our Exit as ever; as a Man's Taſte 
of Meat or Drink and his Senſations of Hun- 
ger and Thirſt might be as lively the inſtant 
before his Diſſolution as in any part of his 
Life. But would any Man have as ſtreng 
Defires of the Means of obtaining theſe Plea- 
ſures, only with a view to himſelf, when he 
was to periſh the next Moment ? Is it ſuppo- 
ſable that any Defire of the Means of private 
Pleaſure can be as ſtrong when we only ex- 
pect to enjoy it a Minute, as when we ex- 
pect the Continuance of it for many Years? 
And yet, it is certain, any good Man would 
as ſtrongly deſire at his Exit the Happineſs of 
others,'as in any part of his Lite, which muſt 
be the Caſe with thoſe who voluntarily ha- 
zard their Lives, or reſolve on Death for their 
Country or Friends, We do not therefore 
deſire it as the Means of private Pleaſure. 


SHOULD any alledge, that this Deſire of the 


Happineſs of others, after our Exit, is from 


ſome confuſed Afſaciation of Ideas; as a Mi- 
ſer, who loves nobody, might defire an In- 
creaſe of Wealth at his Death; or as any one 
may have an Averſion to have his Body diſ- 
lected, or made a Prey to Dogs after Death: 

| C 4 -- a 
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SecT,let any honeſt Heart try if the deepeſt Refle- 
I. Cion will break this Aſociation (if there be 
any) which is ſuppoſed to raiſe the Deſire, 
The cloſeſt Reflection would be found rather 

to ſtrengthen it. How would any Spectator 

like the Temper of one thus rendered indif- 

ferent to all others at his own Exit, ſo that 

he would not even open his Mouth to pro- 

cure Happineſs to Poſterity? Would we e- 

ſteem it refined Wiſdom, or a Perfection of 

Mind, and not rather the vileſt Perverſeneſs? 

It is plain then we feel this ultimate Deſire of I 

the Happineſs of others to be a moſt natural A 
Inſtinct, which we alſo expect in others, and 3 

not the Effect of any confuſed Ideas. 4 


THe Occaſion of the imagined Difficulty 
in conceiving diſtintereſted Deſires, has pro- 
bably been from the attempting to define this 
ſimple Idea, Defire. It is called an uneaſy Sen- 
ſation in the abſence of Good *. Whereas De- 
fire is as diſtin from any Senſation, as the 
Will is from the Underſtanding or Senſes. 
This every one muſt acknowledge, who 
ſpeaks of deſiring to remove Uneaſineſs or 
Pain, | 


Wr may perhaps find, that our Deſires are 
ſo far from tending always towards private 
Good, that they are oftner employed about 


* See Mr. Lock's E ay on Human Urder ſanding in the Chap. 
gu the Paſſion. 
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the State of others, Nay further, we may 8 Er. 
have a Propenſity toward an Event, which I, 
we neither apprehend as the Means of pri- WWW 


vate Good, or publick. Thus an Epicurean 
who denies a future State; or, one to whom 
God revealed that he ſhould be annihilated, 
might at his very Exit defire a future Fame, 
from which he expected no Pleaſure to him- 
ſelf, nor intended any to others. Such De- 
fires indeed no /e/fi/ſh Being, who had the 
modelling of his own Nature, would chuſe 
to implant in itſelf, But ſince we have not 
this power, we muſt be content to be thus 
* outwitted by nature into a publick Intereſt 
* againſt our Will;” as an ingenious Author 
expreſſes it, 


Tux Proſpect of any Intereſt may be a 
Motive to us, to deſire whatever we appre- 
hend as the Means of obtaining it. Particu- 
larly, © if Rewards of any kind are propo- 
fed to thoſe who have virtuous Affections, 
* this would raiſe in us the Deſire of having 
* theſe Affections, and would incline us to 
<« uſe all Means to raiſe them in ourſelves ; 
„ particularly to furn our Attention to all 
© thoſe Qualities in the De1Ty, or our Fel- 
« lows, which are naturally apt to raiſe the 
* virtuous Affections. Thus it is, that In- 
tereſt of any kind may influence us indirect- 
ly to Virtue, and Rewards particularly may o- 
ver-balance all Motives to Vice, 


_ Tars 
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Turs may let us ſee, that © the Sancti- 
* ons of Rewards and Puniſhments, as pro- 
e poſed in the Goſpel, are not rendered uſe- 
« leſs or unneceſſary, by ſuppoſing the vir- 
e tuous Affections to be diſinteręſted; fince 
ſuch Motives of Intereſt, propoſed and at- 
tended to, muſt incline every Perſon to defire 
to have virtuous Affections, and to turn his 
Attention to every thing which is naturally 
apt to raiſe them; and muſt over-balance e- 
very other Motive of Intereſt, oppoſite to 
| theſe Affections, which could incline Men to 
ſuppreſs or counteract them. 
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| 5 Of the Affections and Paſſions : The 
* matural Laws of pure Affection: 
Dye confuſed Senſations of the 
3 Paſſions, with their final Cauſes. 


I. FTE R the general Account of 8S Er. 
Senſations, we may conſider other II. 
j Modifications of our Minds, conſequent upon WV 
, theſe Perceptions, whether grateful, or un- 
6 _ eaſy. The firſt which occur to any one are p, r 4+ 
Dejire of the grateful Perceptions, and Aver- fefion ag 
ion to the uneaſy, either for. ourſelves or o- 2 
thers. If we would confine the word Af e- 
#10n to theſe two, which are entirely diſtinct 
from all Senſation, and directly incline the 
Mind to Action or Volition of Motion, we 
ſhould have leſs Debate about the Number or 
Diviſion of Affections. But ſince, by univer- 
ſal Cuſtom, this Name is applied to other Mo- 
difications of the Mind, ſuch as Foy, Sorrow, - 
Deſpair, we may conſider what univerſal Di- | 
ſtinction can be aſſigned between theſe Mo- mn 
difications, and the ſeveral Senſations above- 
mentioned; and we ſhall ſcarce find any o- 
ther than this, that we call © the direct im- | 
* mediate Perception of Pleaſure or Pain from } 
cc the 
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8 EFT.“ the preſent Object or Event, the Senſati- 


* 0n:” But we denote by the Affection or 


de Paſfion ſome other © Perceptions of Pleaſure 
ther A 


* or Pain, not directly raiſed by the Preſence 
« or Operation of the Event or Object, but 
ce by our Reflection upon, or Apprebenſion of 
ce their preſent or future Exiſtence; fo that 
ewe expect or judge that the Object or E- 
vent will rajſe the direct Senſations in us.“ 
In beholding a regular Building we have the 
Senſation of Beauty; but upon our appebend- 
ing ourſelves poſſeſſed of it; or that we can 
procure this pleaſant Senſation when we pleaſe, 
we feel the Affection of Foy. When a Man 
has a Fit of the Gout, he has the painful Sen- 


ſation ; when he is not at preſent pained, yet 


apprehends a ſudden return of it, he has the 
Affection of Sorrow, which might be called 
a Sort of Senſation: as the Phyſicians call 
many of our Paſſions internal Senſes. 


Wren the word Paſſion is imagined to 
denote any thing different from the Afecti- 
ons, it includes a ſtrong Brutal Impulſe of the 
Will, ſometimes without any diſtin noti- 
ons of Good, publick or private, attended 
with “ a * confuſed Senſation either of Plea- 


* Whoever would ſee ſubtile Diviſions of thoſe Senſati- 
ons, let him read Malebranche's Recherche de la Verite, B. v. 
c. 3. Together with theſe Senſations there are alſo ſome 
ſtrong Propenſities diſtinct from any rational Deſire: About wh ch 
ſee See. 3. Art. 2. of this Treatiſe, 


& ſure 
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« ſure or Pain, occaſioned or attended by x c x. 
e ſome violent bodily Motions, which keeps II. 
« the Mind much employed upon the pre- N 
« ſent Affair, to the excluſion of every thing 
« elſe, and prolongs or ſtrengthens the At- 
te fection ſometimes to ſuch a degree, as to 
« prevent all deliberate Reaſoning about our 
Conduct.“ 


II. Wx have little reaſon to imagine, that  , 
all other Agents have ſuch confuſed Senſations Pefres, 
accompanying their Deſires as we often have. 1 
Let us abſtract from them, and conſider in 2 = 
what manner we ſhould act upon the ſeveral Paten-. 
Occaſions which now excite our Paſſions, if 
we had none of theſe Senſations whence our 


Deſires become paſſionate. 


THERE is a Diſtinction to be obſerved on 
this Subject, between © the calm Defire of 
« Good, and Averſion to Evil, either ſelfiſh 
<< or publick, as they appear to our Reaſor 
e or Reflefion; and the particular Paſſions 
towards Objects immediately preſented to 
<* ſome Senſe.” Thus nothing can be more 
diſtin than the general calm Deſire of pri- 
vate Good of any kind, which alone would 
incline us to purſue whatever Objects were 
apprehended as the Means of Good, and the 
particular /e/f/bþ Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition, 
Covetouſneſi, Hunger, Luft, Revenge, An- 
ger, as they ariſe upon particular Occaſions. 

In 
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SE Cr. In like Manner our publick Deſires may be 

II. diſtinguiſhed into the general calm Deaſire 

WWW of the Happineſs of others, or Averjion to 

their Miſery upon Reflection; and the par- 

ticular Affections or Paſſions of Love, Con- 

gratulation, Compaſſion, natural Affection. 

Theſe particular Affections are found in ma- 

ny Tempers, where, through want of Re- 

flection, the general calm Deſires are not 

found: Nay, the former may be oppoſite 

to the latter, where they are found in the 

ſame Temper, Sometimes the calm Motion 

of the Will conquers the Paſſion, and ſome- 

times is conquered by it. Thus Luſt or Re- 

venge may conquer the calm Affection to- 

ward private Good, and ſometimes are con- 

quered by it. Compaſſion will prevent the 

neceſſary Correction of a Child, or the uſe 

of a ſevere Cure, while the calm paren- 

tal Affection is exciting to it. Sometimes 

the latter preyails over the former. All this 

is beautifully repreſented in the gth book of 

Plato's Republick. We obtain Command 

over the particular Paſſions, principally by 

ſtrengthning the general Deſires through fre- 

quent Refledion, and making them habitu- 

al, ſo as to obtain Strength ſuperior to the 
particular Paſſions. * 


We 


AGAIN, 


The Schoolmen expreſs this Diſtinction by the Appetitus ra- 
tionalis, and the Appetitus Senfitivus. All Animals have in com- 


mon the External Senſes ſuggeſting notions of things as _ 
d 
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AGAIN, the calm public Defires may be 8 67. 


conſidered as © they either regard the 


Il. | 


« of particular Perſons or Societies preſent- yy 


« ed to our Senſes; or that of ſome more 
« abſtracted or general Community, ſuch as 
e a Species or Syſtem.” This latter ſort we 
may call ani verſal calm Benevolence. Now 
it is plain, that not only paricular kind Paſe 


ions, but even calm particular Benevolence 


do not always ariſe from, or neceſſarily pre- 
ſuppoſe, the univerſal Benevolence ; both the 
former may be found in Perſons of little Re- 
flection, where the latter is wanting: and 
the former two may be oppoſite to the o- 
ther, where they meet together in one Tem- 
per. So the univerſal Benevolence might be 
where there was neither of the former; as 
in any ſuperior Nature or Angel, who had 
no particular Intercourſe with any part of 
Mankind. 


ſant or painful; and have alſo the Appetitus Senſiti vus, or ſome 
inſtinctive Deſires and Averſions. Rational Agents have, ſuperad- 
ded to theſe, two higher analogous Powers; viz. the Under- 


flanding, or Reaſon, preſenting farther notions, and attended 


with an higher ſort of Senſations; and the Appetitus rationa- 
lis. This latter is a “ conſtant natural Diſpoſition of Soul 


* to defire what the Underſtanding, or theſe ſublimer Senſa- 


tions, repreſent as Good, and to ſhun what they repreſent 
as Evil, and this either when it reſpects ourſelves or o- 
thers.“ This many call the Vill as diſtin from the Pa 


frons. Some later Writers ſeem to have forgot it, by aſcri- 


bing to the Underſtanding not only Ideas, Notions, Knowledge ; 


but Action, Inclinations, Defires, Proſecution, and their Con- 


traries. 
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SECT, Ovux' moral Senſe, though it approves all 
II. particular kind Affection or Paſſion, as well 
as calm particular Benevolence abſtractedly A 
conſidered; yet it alſo approves the Re- (2 
ftraint or Limitation of all particular Af- 14 
fections or Paſſions, by the calm univerſal A 
Benevolence. To make this Deſire preva- 3 
lent above all particular Affections, is the I 
only ſure way to obtain conſtant Self-Ap- 
probation. | 


Tu calm ſelfiſh Defires would determine 
any Agent to purſue every Object or Event, 
known either by Reaſon or prior Experience 
to be good to itſelf, We need not imagine 
any innate Idea of Good in general, of infinite 
Good, or of the greateſt Aggregate: Much 
leſs need we ſuppoſe any actual Inclination 
toward any of theſe, as the Cauſe or Spring 
of all particular Deſires, It is enough to al- 
low, “that we are capable by enlarging, or 

© by Abſtraction, of coming to theſe Ideas: 
* that we muſt, by the Conſtitution of 

* our Nature, defire any apprehended Good 

* which occurs a-part from any Evil: That 

* of two Objects inconſiſtent with each o- 

<* ther, we ſhall deſire that which ſeems to 

* contain the greateſt Moment of Good.” 80 

that it cannot be pronounced concerning any 

finite Good, that it ſhall neceſſarily engage 
our Purſuit; ſince the Agent may poſſibly 

| ve 
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have the Idea of a Greater, or ſee this to be SECT: 


inconſiſtent with ſome more valuable Object, 


or that it. may bring upon him ſome prepollent FAY 


Evil. The certain Knowledge of any of 


theſe Things, or probable Preſumption of 
them, may ſtop the Purſuit of any finite 


Good. If this be any ſort of Liberty, it 
muſt be allowed to be in Men, even by thoſe 
who maintain the Defire or Will to be 
« neceſſarily determined by the prepollent 
« Motive; ſince this very Preſumption may 
be a prepollent Motive, eſpecially to thoſe, 
who by frequent Attention make the Idea 
of the great Good always preſent to them- 
ſelves on all important Occaſions. The 
ſame may eaſily be applied to our Averſion 
to finite Evils. 


"Tarr ſeems to be this Degree of | Li- 


berty even in the acts of the Under/ftanding, 


or in Judging, that though the Hhigbeſt Cer- : 


tainty or Demonſtration does neceſſarily en- 


gage our Aſſent, 2 we can ſuſpend any 
abſolute Concluſion rom probable Arguments, 


until we examine whether this apparent 


Probability be not oppoſite: to Demonſtrati- 


on, or ſuperior Probability on the other ſide. 


Tais may let us ſee, that though it were 
acknowledged that © Men are neceſſarily de- 
* termined to purſue their own Happineſs, 
„ and to be influenced by whatever Mo- 

D «© tive 
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Sgr.“ tive appears to be prepollent; yet they 


II. 


might be proper Subjects of a Law; ſince 
the very Sanctions of the Law, if they at- 
tend to them, may ſuggeſt a Motive prepol- 
lent to all others. In like manner, Er- 
« rors may be criminal, * where there are 


* ſufficient Data or Objective Evidence for 


te the Truth; fince no Demonſtration can 
lead to Error, and we can ſuſpend our Aſ- 
ſent to probable Arguments, till we have ex- 
amined both Sides. Yet human Penalties 
concerning Opinions muſt be of little conſe- 
quence, fince no Penalty can ſupply the 
place of Argument, or Probability to en- 
gage our Aſent, however they may as 1o- 
tives determine our Election. 1 8 


In the calm publick Defires, in like 1an- 
ner, where there are no oppoſite Deſires, the 
greater Good of another is always prefer- 
red to the leſs: And in the calm univerſal 
Benevolence, the Choice is determined by 
the Importance or Moment of the Good, 
and the Number of thoſe w ho ſhall en- 


joy it: 


Wren the publick Defires are oppoſite to 
the private, or ſeem to be ſo, that kind pre- 
vails which is fronger or more intenſe. 


III. Ta 
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III. Tag following Definitions of cer- Sr. 
tain Words uſed on this Subject, may ſhorten II. 
our Exprefliens; and the Maxims ſubjoined LW 
may ſhew the manner of acting from calm Dt. 
Deſire, with Analogy ta the Laus of Mo- 
Fton. 


1. NATURAL Good 18 Pleaſure: N. atur al Natural 
Evil is Pain. | 22 


2. NATURAL good Objects are thoſe which 
are apt either mediately or immediately to 
give Pleaſure; the former are called Advan- 
fageous. Natural Evil Objects are ſuch as, 
in like manner, give Pain. 


3. ABgoLUTE Goad is that which, conſi- 4/lue. 
dered with all its Concomitants and Conſe- 
quences, contains more Good than what com- 


penſates all its Evils. 


4. ABSOLUTE Evil, on the contrary, con- 
tains Evil which outweighs all its Good. 


5. RELATive Good or Evil, is any parti- Relative. 
cular Good or Evil, which does not thus 
compenſate its contrary Concomitants or 
Conſequences. This Diſtinction would have 
been more exactly expreſſed by the Bonum 
Aimpliciter, and ſecundum quid of the School- 
men. 

D 2 HENCE 
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SECT. HENCE relative Good may be Abſolute 
IT. Evil; thus often ſenſual Pleaſures are in the 
WWV whole pernicious: And Abſolute Good may 
be Relative Evil; thus an unpleaſant Potion 

may recover Health. 


Goop and Evil, according to the Per /ons 
whom they affect, may be divided into Uni- 
verſal, Particular, and Private. 


Univerſal. 6. UNIVERSAL Good is what tends to the 


Happineſs of the whole Syſtem of ſenſitive 

Beings; and Univerſal Evil is the con- 

trary. | 

2 { 

Particu- 7. PARTICULAR Good is what tends to 

far the Happineſs of a Part of this Syſtem: Par- 
ticular Evil is the contrary. 


* 8. PRIVATE Good or Evil is that of 
the Perſon acting. Each of theſe three 
Members may be either Abſolute or Rela— 


7 ive. \ 


HENCE. I. Particular or private Good 
may poſſibly be ani verſal Evil: And uni- 
verſal Good may be particular or private 
Evil. The Puniſhment of a Criminal is an 
Inſtance of the latter. Of the former, per- 
haps, there are no real Inſtances in the 
whole Adminiſtration of Nature: but there 

| are 


| 
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are ſome apparent Inſtances: ſuch as the 8 ECT. 
Succeſs of an unjuſt War; or the Eſcape of II. 
an unrelenting Criminal, 1 


2. WHEN particular or private Goods are 
entirely innocent toward others, they are 
univerſal Good. | 


9. CoMPouND good Objects or Events, are Compound. 
ſuch as contain Goods of ſeveral ſorts at 
once. Thus, Meat may be both pleafanc 
and healthful; an Action may give its Au- 
thor at once the Pleaſures of the Moral 
Senſe and of Honour. The ſame is caſily 
applicable to compound Evil. 


to. A MIxED Object is what contains at Mixed. 
once Good and Evil: Thus a vircuous 
Action may give the Agent the Pleaſures of 
the Moral Senſe, and Pains of the external 
Senſes. Execution of Juſtice may give the 
Pleaſures of the publick Senſe, and the Pains 
of Compaſſion toward the Sufferer. 


11. Tux greateſt or moſt perfect Good is Greatef 
that whole Series, or Scheme of Events, G4: 
which contains a greater Aggregate of Hap- 
pineſs in the whole, or more abſolute uni- 
verſal Good, than any other poſſible Scheme, 

after ſubtracting all the Evils connected 
with each of them. 


D 3 | 12. AN 
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SE OT. 12. Ax Action is morally good, when it 


II. 


flows from benevolent Affection, or Inten- 


tion of abſolute Good to others. Men of 


Moral 
Good. 


Moral 
Evil. 


Compound. 


much Reflection may actually intend uni- 
ver ſal abſolute Good; but with the common 
rate of Men their Virtue conſiſts in intend- 
ing and purſuing particular abſolute Good, 
not inconſiſtent with univerſal Good. 


13. An Action is morally evil, either 
from Intention of abſolute Evil, univerſal, 
or parcicular, (* univerſal Evil is ſcarce ever 
intended, and particular Evil only in violent 
Paſſions) or from purſuit of private or par- 
ticular relative Good, which they might 
have known did tend .to aniverſal abſolute 
Evil. For even the want of a Þ juſt De- 
gree of Benevolence renders an Action evil. 


14. CompounD moral Goodneſs is that to 
which different moral Species concur : Thus 
the ſame Action may evidence Love to our 
Fellows, and Gratitude to Gop. We may 
in like manner underſtand compound moral 
Evil. We cannot ſuppoſe mixed moral 
Atttons. 7 


®. See Treatiſe II. Se. 2. Art. 4. 5p. 143. 
| Treatiſe IV. Sea. 6. Art. 4. | 
See Treatiſe II. Se2. 7. Art. g. laſt Parig. 
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./ 1c. AGENTS are denominated morally 8 ECT, 
. or evil, from their Affections and IK - 
Actions, or Attempts of Action. A 


IV. Maxixs, or natural Laws of calm 4xims, er 
D fi 7e general 
: Law, 


I, SELFISH Defires 7 ultimately on- 
ly the private Good of the Agent. 


2. BengvoLENT or public Defires pur- 
ſue the Good of others, according to the 
ſeveral Syſtems to which we extend our At- 
tention, but with different Degrees of 
Strength. 


3. Tur Strength either of the private 
or publick Deſire of any Event, is proper” 
tioned to the imagined Quantity of Good, 
which will ariſe from it to the Agent, or 
the Perſon for whoſe ſake it is defired, 


F + Mixer Objects are purſued or ſhun- 
ned with Defire or Averſion, proportioned 
to the apprehended Exceſs of Good or Evil. 
5. Equar. Mixtures, of Good and Evil 
ſtop all Deſire or Averſion. 
6. A_comrounD gend or evil Objet?, i 
proſecuted or ſhunned with a Degree o 
EY TS. D 4 Deſire 
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8 cer. Deſire or Averſion, proportioned to the Sum 


* 


of Good, or r of Evil, 


7. In computing the Quntitits of Good 
or Evil, which we purſue or ſhun, either 
for ourſelves or others, when the Durations 
are equal, the Moment is as the Intenſeneſs, 
or Dignity of the Enjoyment: and when 
the Intenſeneſs of Pleaſure is the lame, or 
equal, the Moment is as the Duration. 


8. Hence che Moment of Good in any 
Object, is in a compound e of the 
Durati on and i ntenſeneſs. 


9. Tur Trouble, Pais, or Danger, in- 
curred by the Agent, in acquiring or retain- 
ing any Good, is to be ſubtracted from the 
Sum of the Good. So the Pleaſures which 
attend or flow from the means of prepollent 
Evil, are to be ſubtracted, to find the Poe: 
lute Wyantity. 5 


10. TE Ratio of i "TA of ac- 
quiring or retaining any Good muſt be mul- 
tiplied into the Moment of the Good; ſo 
alſo the Haggard of avoiding any Evil is to 
be multiplied into the Moment of it, to 
find its comparative value. | 


. Hence it is, that the ſmalleſt certgin 
Good ay" raiſe ſtronger Deſire than . the 
- greateſt! 

> . „ AA 
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greateſt Good, if the Uncertainty of theSx cT. 


latter ſurpaſs that of the former, in a greater 


II. 


Proportion than that of the greater to the 


leſs. Thus Men content themſelves in all 
Affairs with ſmaller, but more probably ſuc- 
ceſsful Purſuits, - quitting thoſe of greater 
Moment but % Probability. 


11. To an immortal Nature it is indif- 


ferent in what part of its Duration it en- 
joys a Good limited in Duration, if its 
Senſe be equally acute in all parts of its 
Exiſtence; and the Enjoyment of this Good 
excludes not the Enjoyment of other Goods, 
at one time more than another. The ſame 
may be applied to the Suffering of Evil, li- 
mited in Duration. 


12. Bur if the Duration of the Good be 
infinite, the Earlineſs of Commencement 
increaſes the Moment, as finite added to 
infinite, ſurpaſſes infinite alone. 


13. To Beings of limited certain Dura- 


tion, Axiom 12. may be applied, when the 


Duration of the Good would not ſurpaſs the 


Exiſtence of the Poſſeſſor, after the Time 
of its Commencement. 


14. To Beings of limited uncertain Du- 
ration, the Earlineſs of Commencement in- 


creaſes the Moment of any Good, accord- 


ing 


— f —ꝗ/o , ̃ ˙rt⅛œ˙7˙—r½i...Ü⁰²⁰m. ˙!! ̃˙ 
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Scr. ing to the Hazard of the Paſſeſſors Dura- 


tion. This may, perhaps, account for what 


ſome alledge to be a natural Diſpoſition of 


our Minds, even previous to any Reflection 
on the Uncertainty of Life, vis. that we 
are ſo conſtituted, as to defire more ardently 
the nearer Enjoyments than the more 2 
ſtant, tho' of equal Moment in themſelves, 
and as certainly to be obtained by us. 


16. THE Removal of Pain has always 
the Notion of Good, and ſollicits us more 
importunately : Its Moment is the ſame way 
computed by Intenſeneſi and Duration, and 
affected by the Hazard and by the Uncer- 
tainty of our Exiſtence. 


Tuxsx are the general Ways of compu- 
ting the Quantities of Good in any Obſect 
ot Event, whether we are purſuing our own 


private Good from elfiſh Deſires, or the 


Good of others from publick Affections. 


Concerning theſe latter we may obſerve, 


16. TnAr our Defires to ard publick 
Good are, when other Circumſtances are e- 
qual, proportioned to the Moment of the 
Goods themſelves. TI 

17. OUR zublick Deſlres o any Events, 
at cbökiontet 65: oe Nip of Perons 
16 whom the fool Event tha 


extend, when 
the 
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the Moments and other Circumſtances are 8 Er. 


equal. 


18. With the Moments themſelves, and 
Numbers of Enjoyers are equal, our Deſire 
is proportioned to the Strength or Nearneſs 
of the Ties or Attachments to the Perſons. 


19. Warn all other Circutnſtances are 

al, our Deſires are proportional to the 
apprehended Moral Excellence of the Pet- 
ſons, | 


20. In general, the Strength of publick 
Defire is in a Compound Ratio of the 
Qyantity of the Good itſelf, and the Number, 
Attathimnent, and Dignity of the Perſons. 


Tu EsE ſeem to be the general Laws, ac- 
eording to which our Defires ariſe. Our 
Senſes conſtitute Objects, Events or Actions 
good ; and © we have Power to reaſon, re- 
« flect and compare the ſeveral Goods, and 
eto find out the proper and effectual Means 
* of obtaining the greateſt for ourſelves or 
« others, ſo as not to be led aſide by every 
Appearance of relative or particular 
* Good.” | 


V. Ir it be granted, that we Have itti- Au 


2 what 


's 


planted in our Nature the ſeveral Defres/jon e, 
abore-trctttivhed, let us next inquire © into ac. 
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what State we would incline to bring 
ourſelves, upon the ſeveral Accidents 
which now raiſe our Paſſions ; ſuppoſing 
that we had the Choice of our own State 
entirely, and were not, by the Frame of 


our Nature, ſubjected to certain Senſa- 


tions, independently of our Volition.“ 


Ir it ſeems too raſh to aſſert a Diſtinction 


between Affections and Paſſions, or that De- 
fire may ſubſiſt without any uneaſineſi, ſince 
perhaps we are never conſcious of any De- 
fire abſolutely free from all uncafineſs; © ler 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ec 


cc 


it be conſidered, that the ſimple Idea of 
Deſire is different from that of Pain of 
any kind, or from any Senſation whatſo- 
ever: Nor is there any other Argument 
for their Identity than this, that they oc- 
cur to us at once: But this Argument is 


inconcluſive, otherwiſe it would prove 


Colour and Figure to be the ſame, or In- 


ciſion and Pain.“ 


Targr is a middle State of our Minds, 


when we are not in the. purſuit of any im- 
portant Good, nor know of any great Indi- 
gence of thoſe we love. In this State, when 
any ſmaller poſitive Good to ourſelves or 
our Friend 1s apprehended to be in our 
power, we may reſolutely, defire and purſue 


it, without, any conſiderable Senſation of 
d Pain or. Unealnels. Some Tempers ſeem 


ro 
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to have as ſtrong Deſires as any, by the Con- SET. 
ſtancy and Vigor of their Purſuits, either of II. 
publick or private Good; and vet give ſmall Wy 


Evidence of any uneaſy Senſation. This is 
obſervable in ſome ſedate Men, who ſeem 
no way inferior in Strength of Deſire to 
others: Nay, if we conſult our Hearts, we 
ſhall perhaps find, that © the nobleſt Defire 
jn our Nature, that of uni verſal Happi- 
« neſs, is generally calm, and wholly free 
© from any confuſed uneaſy. Senſation:“ ex- 
cept in ſome warm Tempers, who, by a 
lively Imagination, and frequent Attention 
to general Ideas, raiſe ſomething of Paſſion 
even toward univerſal Nature.“ Yea, further, 
Deſire may be as ſtrong as poſſible toward a 


certainly future Event, the fixed Time of 


its Exiſtence being alſo known, and yet we 
are not conſcious of any Pain attending 
ſuch Defires. But tho' this ſhould not be 
granted to be Fact with Men, yet the Diffe- 
rence of the Ideas of Deſire and Pain, may 
give ſufficient ground for abſtracting them; 
and for our making the Suppoſition of their 
being ſeparated. 


Upox this Suppoſition then, when any 
Object was deſired, if we found it drfficult 
or uncertain to be obtained, but worthy of 
all the Labour it would coſt ; we would ſer 


* See Marcus Aurelius, in many places. 
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Sg cT. about it with Diligence, but would never 


chuſe to bring upon ourſelves any painful 


1 Senſation accompanying our Deſire, nor to 


increaſe our Toil by Anxiety. Whatever 
Satisfaction we had in our State before the 
Proſpect of this additional Good, we ſhould 
continue to enjoy it while this Good was in 
ſuſpenſe ; and if we found it unattainable, 
we ſhould be juſt as we were before: We 
ſhould never chuſe to bring upon ourſelyes 
thoſe Frettings which now commonly ariſe 
from Diſappointments. Upon Opinion of 
any impending Evil, we ſhould dere and 
uſe all means to prevent it, but ſhould never 
voluntarily bring upon ourſelves the uneaſy 
Senſation of Fear, which now naturally an- 
ticipates our Miſery, and gives us a Foretaſte 
of it, more ungrateful ſometimes than the 
Suffering itſelf. If the Evil did befal us, 
we ſhould never chuſe to increaſe it, by the 
Senſations of Sorrow or Deſpair ; we ſhould 
conſider what was the Sum of Good remain- 
ing in our State, after ſubtracting this Evil; 
and ſhould enjoy ourſelves as well as a Be- 
ing, who had never known greater Good, 
nor enjoyed greater Pleaſure, = the abſo- 
lute Good yet remaining with us ; or perhaps 
we ſhould purſue ſome other attainable 
Good. In the like manner, did our State 
and the Modifications of our Mind depend 
upon our Choice, ſhould we be affected up- 
on the apprehended Approach of Good be 

Evil, 
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Evil, to thoſe whom we love; we ſhould Sz c T. 
have defires of obtaining the one for them, II. 
and of defending them from the other, ac- N 
companied with no uneaſy Senſations. We 
indeed find in fact, that our ſtronger Deſires, 
whether private or publick, are accompani- 
ed with uneaſy Senſations ; but theſe Senſa- 
tions ſeem not the neceſſary Reſult of the 
Deſire itſelf : They depend upon the preſent. 
Conſtitution of our Nature, which might 
ſſibly have been otherwiſe ordered. And 
in fact we find a conſiderable Diverſity of 
Tempers in this matter; ſome ſedate Tem- 
pers equally defiring either publick or pri- 
vate Good with the more paſſionate Tem- 
pers; but without that Degree of Ferment, 
Confufion, and Pain, which attend the ſame 
Deſires in the Paſſionate. 


' AccoRDING to the preſent Conſtitution 
of our Nature, we find that the Mod:fica- 
tions or Paſſions of our Mind, are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe which we would chuſe to 

bring upon ourſelves, upon their ſeveral 
Occaſions. The Proſpect of any conſidera- 
ble Good for ourſelves, or thoſe we love, 
raiſes Deſire; and this Deſire is accompa- 


nied with eel en Senſations, which 
U 


often occaſion Fretfulneſs, Anxiety, and Im- 
patience, We find violent Morions in our 
Bodies; and are often made unfit for ſerious 
liberation about the Means of oveaining 

| the 


- 


\ 


St cT. the Good deſired. When it is firſt obtain- 
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ed, we find violent confuſed Senſations of 


Fa, beyond the Proportion of the Good 


itſelf, or its Moment to our Happineſs. If 
we are diſappointed, we feel a Senſation of 
Sorrow and Dejection, which is often entire- 
ly uſeleſs to our preſent State. Foreſeen 
Evils are antedated by painful Senſations of 
Fear; and Reflection, attended with Senſa- 
tions of Sorrow, gives a tedious Exiſtence 
to tranſitory Misfortunes. Our publick De- 
fires are in the ſame manner accompanied 
with painful Senſations. The Preſence or 
Suſpence of Good or Evil fo others, is made 
the Occaſion of the like confuſed Senſations. 
A little Reflection will ſhew, that none of 
theſe Senſations depend upon our Choice, 
but ariſe from the very Frame of our Na- 
ture, howeyer we may regulate or moderate 
them, 


The Nec. VI. LET us then examine © for what 


“ Purpoſe our Nature was ſo conſtituted, 
that Senſations do thus neceſſarily ariſe in 
e us.” Would not thoſe ir ſorts of Sen- 
ſations, by which we apprehend Good and 
Evil in the Objects themſelves, have been 
ſufficient, along with our Reaſon and pure 
Defires, without thoſe Senſations attending 
the very Deſires themſelves, for which they 
are called Paſſions, or thoſe Senſations which 

Y 4 ee attend 
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attend our Reflection upon the Preſence, S Er. 


Abſence, or Approach of Good-or Evil ? 


Tax common Anſwer, that © they are 

« given to us as uſeful Incitements or Spurs 
* to Action, by which we are rouſed more 
« effectually to promote our private Good, 
4 or that of the Publick,” is too general 
and undetermined. What need is there for 
rouſing us to Action, more than a calm 
pure Defire of Good, and Averſion to Evil 
would do, without theſe confuſed Senſa- 
tions? Say they, we are averſe to La- 
* Hour; we are apt to be hurried away 
de by Avocations of Curiaſity or Mirth ; we 
<« are often ſo indolent and averſe to the vi- 
* gorous Uſe of our Powers, that we ſhould 
« neglect our true Intereſt without theſe 
ce ſolliciting Senſations But may it not 
be anſwered, that if Labour and vigorous 
Uſe of our Powers be attended with Uneaſi- 
neſs or Pain, why ſhould not this be brought 
into the Account? The Purſuit of a ſmall 
Good by great Toil is really fooliſh ; vio- 
lent Labour may be as pernicious as any 
thing elſe: Why ſhould we be excited to 
any uneaſy Labour, except for prepollent 
Good? And, when the Good is prepollent, 
what need of any further Incitement than 
the calm Deſire of it? The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Avocations of Curiofity or Mirth; 
if their abſolute Pleaſures be greater than 
E that 


A 
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SECT. that of the Good from which they divert 
II. us, why ſhould we not be diverted from it? 
WV If not, then the real Moment of the Good 
propoſed is ſufficient to engage our Purſuit 

of it, in Oppoſition to our Curioſity or 


Mirth. 


Ir indeed our Averſion to Labour, or our 
Propenſity to Mirth be accompanied with 
theſe Senſations, then it was neceſſary that 
other Defires ſhould be attended with like 
Senſations, that ſo a Ballance might be pre- 

" ſerved. So if we have confuſed Senſation 
ſtrengthning and fixing our private Deſires, 
the like Senſation joined to publick Afﬀe- 
tions is neceſſary, leſt the former Defires 
ſhould wholly engroſs our Minds: If weight 
be caſt into one Scale, as much muſt be pur 
into the other to preſerve an Equilibrium. 
Bur the firſt Queſtion is, © whence aroſe 
« the Naceſſity of ſuch additional Incite- 
* ments on either fide ?” 


IT muſt be very difficult for Beings of 
ſuch imperfect Knowledge as we are, to an- 
ſwer ſuch Queſtions : we know very little 
of che Conſtitution of Nature, or what may 
be neceſſary for the Perfection of the whole. 
The Author of Nature has probably formed 
many active Beings, whoſe Deſires are not 
attended with confuſed Senſations, raiſing 
them into Paſſions like to ours. There are 


perhaps 
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perhaps Orders of rational Beings alſo with- S Rr. 
out theſe particular limited Attachments, II. 
to which our Natures are ſubjected; w ho 
may perhaps have no Parental Affection, 
Friendſhips, or Love to a Country, or to 
any ſpecial ſmaller Syſtems ; but have Uni- 
verſal Good-will to all, and this ſolely pro- 
rtioned to the moral Excellencies of the 
ſeveral Objects, without any other Bonds of 
Affection. There is probably an infinite 
Variety of Beings, of all poſſible Degrees, 
in which the Sum of Happineſs exceeds 
that of Miſery, We know that our State is 
abſolutely Good, notwithſtanding a conſide- 
rable Mixture of Evil. The Goodneſs of 
the great Author of Nature appears even in 
producing the inferior Natures, provided 
their State in the whole be abſolutely Good: 
Since we may probably conclude, * that 
there are in the Univerſe as many Species of 
ſuperior Natures, as was conſiſtent with the 
moſt perfect State of the whole. This is 
the Thought ſo much inſiſted on by Simpli- 
cius, that the univerſal Cauſe muſt produce 
TY. toc, as well as mz pra, xa mx i5aT. 
We know not if this Globe be a fit Place 
for the Habitation of Natures ſuperior to 
ours: If not, it muſt certainly be in the 
whole better that it ſhould have its imperyect 


_* See Simplicius on Epictetus, Cap. 34. And the Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, De Origine Mali, above all others on this 


Subject. 
E 2 Inba- 
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Inhabitants, whoſe State is abſolutely Good, 
than that it ſhould be deſolate. 


ALL then which we can expect to do in 
this Matter, is only to ſhew, that © theſe 
e confuſed Senſations are neceſſary to ſuch 
* Natures as we are in other ręſpects: Par- 
e ticularly that Beings of ſuch Degrees of 
« Underſtanding, and ſuch Avenues to 
% Knowledge as we have, muſt need theſe 
© additional Forces, which we call Paſſions, 
te beſide the firſt Senſations by which Ob- 
« jects are conſtituted Good or Evil, and 
the pure Deſire or Aver/ion ariſing from 
* Opinion or Apprehenſion of Good or 
« Evil.” 


Now our Reaſon, or Knowledge of the 
Relations of external Things to our Bodies, 
is ſo inconſiderable, that it is generally ſome 


Jranding, pleaſant Senſation which teaches us what 


which re 


quiredSen- tends to their Preſervation ; and ſome pain- 
ſations of ful Senſation which ſhews what is pernici- 


Appetite. 


ous, Nor is this Inſtruction ſufficient ; we 
need alſo to be directed when our Bodies 
want ſupplies of Nouriſhment; to this our 
Reaſon could not extend: Here then appears 
the firſt Neceſſity of uneaſy Senſation, pre- 
ceding Deſire, and continuing to accompa- 
ny it when it is raiſed, 


AGAIN, 
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Ad Alx, our Bodies could not be preſerv-Sx cr. 
ed without a Senſe of Pain, connected with II. 
Inciſions, Bruiſes, or violent Labour, or WW 
whatever elſe tends to deſtroy any part of 
their Mechaniſm ; ſince our Knowledge does 
not extend ſo far, as to judge in time what 
would be pernicious to it: And yet, with- 
out a great deal of human Labour, and 
many Dangers, this Earth could not ſupport 
the tenth Part of its Inhabitants. Our Na- 
ture therefore required a Senſation, accom- 
panying its Deſires of the Means of Preſer- 
vation, capable ro ſurmount the Uneaſineſs 
of Labour: this we have in the Pains or 
Uneaſineſs accompanying the Deſires of 
Food. | 


In like manner, the Propagation of Ani- 
mals is a Myſtery to their Reaſon, but eaſy 
to their Inſtindt. An Offspring of ſuch 
Creatures as Men are, could not be preſerv- 
ed without perpetual Labour and Care ; 
which we find could not be expected from 
the more general Ties of Benevolence. Here 
then again appears the Neceſſity of ſtrength- 
ning the ETopyn, or natural Affection, with 
ſtrong Senſations, or Pains of Deſire, ſuffi- 
cient to counter-ballance the Pains of La- 
bour, and the Senſations of the ſelfiſh Appe- 
{ites; ſince Parents muſt often check and 


E 3 diſappoint 
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Sec T,diſappoint their own Appetites, to gratify 
II. thoſe of their Children. 
W | 
% When a Neceſſity of joining ſtrong 
« Senſations to one Claſs of Deſires appears, 
<« there muſt appear a like Neceſſity of 
te ſtrengthning the reſt by like Senſations, 
eto keep a juſt Ballance.” We know, for 
inſtance, that the Pleaſures of the Imagina- 
tion tend much to the Happineſs of Man- 
kind: the Deſires of them therefore muſt 
have the like Senſations aſſiſting them, to 
prevent our indulging a naſty ſolitary Luxu- 
rv. The Happineſs of human Life cannot 
be promoted without Society and mutual ) 
Aid, even beyond a Family; our publick 
Affections muſt therefore be ſfrengthned as 
well as the private, to keep a Ballance ; ſo 
mult alſo our Deſires of Virtue and Honour. 
Anger, which ſome have thought an uſeleſs 
Paſſion, is really as neceſſary as the reſt ; 
ſince Men's Intereſts often ſeem to interfere 
with each other; and they are thereby led 
from Self- Love to do the worſt Injuries to 
their Fellows. There could not therefore 
be a wiſer Contrivance to reſtrain Injuries, 
than to make every mortal ſome way form:- 
dable to an unjuſt Invader, by ſuch a violent 
Paſſion. We need not have recourſe to a 
Prometheus in this matter, with the old Po- 
ets: they might have aſcribed ir to their 
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Inſani Leonis, 
Vim Stomacho appoſuiſſe noſtro. 
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SECT. 


=. 


VII. Wir this Ballance of publick Paſ- 2 
ſions againſt the private, with our Paſſions maybe fill 
toward Honour and Virtue, we find that ved. 


human Nature may be as really amiable in 
its low Sphere, as ſuperior Natures endow- 
ed with higher Reaſon, and influenced only 
by pure Defires; provided we vigorouſly ex- 
erciſe the Powers we have in keeping this 
Ballance of Affections, and checking any 
Paſſion which grows ſo violent, as to be in- 
conſiſtent with the publick Good. If we 
have ſelfiſh Paſſions for our own Preſerva- 
tion, we have alſo publick Paſſions, which 


may engage us into vigorous and laborious 


Services to Offspring, Friends, Communities, 
Countries, Compaſſion will engage us to ſuc- 
cour the diſtreſſed, even with our private 
Loſs or Danger. An Abhorrence of the in- 
jurious, and Love toward the injured, with 
a Senſe of Virtue and Honour, can make 
us deſpiſe Labour, Expence, Wounds and 
Death. 


Tus Senſations of Foy or Sorrow, upon 
the Succeſs or Diſappointment of any Pur- 
ſuit, either publick or private, have direct- 
ly the Effect of Rewards or Puniſhments, to 
excite us to act with the utmoſt Vigor, ei- 
ther for our own Advantage, or that of 

E 4 others, 
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SE cT, others, for the future, and to puniſh paſt 

II. Negligence. The Moment of every Event 

is — increaſed: as much as the Senſa- 

tions of Sorrow add to our Miſery, fo much 

thoſe of Foy add to our Happineſs. Nay, 

fince we have ſome conſiderable Power over 

our Deſires, as ſhall be explained hereafter, 

we may probably, by good Conduct, obtain 

more frequent Pleaſures of Joy upon our 

Succeſs, than Pains of Sorrow upon Diſap- 
pointment. 


Ajuſt Bal *T'11s true indeed, that there are few Tem- 
pers to be found, wherein theſe Senſations 
of the ſeveral Paſſions are in ſuch a Bal- 
lance, as in all Caſes to leave the Mind in a 
proper State, for conſidering the Importance 
of every Action or Event. The Senſations 
of Anger in ſome Tempers are violent above 
their proportion; thoſe of Ambition, Ava- 
rice, defire of ſenſual Pleaſure, and even of 
natural Affection, in ſeveral Diſpoſitions, 

| poſſeſs the Mind too much, and make it in- 
capable of attending to any thing elle. 
Scarce any one Temper is always conſtant 
and uniform in its Paſſions. The beſt State 
of human Nature poſſible, might require a 
Diverſity of Paſſions and Inclinations, for 
the different Occupations neceſſary for the 
whole: But the Diſorder ſeems to be much 
greater than is requiſite for this End. Cuf- 
tom, Education, Habits, and Company, may 

| | often, 
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often contribute much to this Diſorder, Se c T. 
however its Original may be aſcribed to II. 
ſome more univerſal Cauſe. | But it is not 
ſo great, but that human Life is ſtill a de- 
ſireable State, having a ſuperiority of Good- 
neſs and Happineſs. Nor, if we apply our- 
ſelves to it, does it hinder us from diſcern- 
ing that juſt Ballance and Oeconomy, which 
would conſtitute the moſt happy State of 
each Perſon, and promote the greateſt Good 
in the whole, 


LeT Phyſicians or Anatomiſts explain the Di 
ſeveral Motions in the Fluids or Solids of the — 
Body, which accompany any Paſſion; or Paſjons. 
the Temperaments of Body which either | 
make Men prone to any Paſſion, or are ] 
brought upon us by the long Continuance, | 
or frequent Returns of it. Ir is only to our 
Purpoſe in general to obſerve, © that pro- 
* bably certain Motions in the Body accom- 
« panyevery Paſſion by a fixed Law of Na- 
e ture; and alternately, that Temperament 
«© which is apt to receive or prolong [theſe 
« Motions in the Body, does influence our 
% Paſſions to heighten or prolong them.“ 
Thus a certain Temperament may be brought 
upon the Body, by its being frequently pur 
into Motion by the Paſſions of Anger, Foy, 
Love, or Sorrow; and the Continuance of 
this Temperament ſhall make Men prone to 
the ſeveral Paſſions for the future, We find 


Our- 
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S EC r. ourſelves after a long Fit of Anger or Sor- 
II. row, in an uneaſy State, even when we are 
not reflecting on the particular Occafion of 
our Paſſion. During this State, every trifle 
ſhall be apt to provoke or deject us. On the 
contrary, after good Succeſs, after ſtrong 
friendly Paſſions, or a State of Mirth, ſome 
conſiderable Injuries or Loſſes, which at o- 
ther times would have affected us very much, 
ſhall be overlooked, or meekly received, or 
at moſt bur ſlightly reſented ; perhaps be- 
cauſe our Bodies are not fit eaſily to receive 
theſe Mot ions which are conſtituted the Oc- 
caſion of the uneaſy Senſations of Anger. 
This Diverþty of Temper every one has felt, 
who reflects on himſelf at different Times. 
In ſome Tempers it will appear like Mad- 
neſs, Whether the only Seat of theſe Ha- 
bits, or the Occaſion rather of theſe Di/þo- 
fitions, be in the Body; or whether the Soul 
itſelf does not, by frequent Returns of any 
Paſſion, acquire ſome greater Diſpoſition to 
receive and retain it again, let thoſe deter- 
mine, who ſufficiently underſtand the Na- 

mare of either the one or the other. 


SECT. 
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SECT Mc: 


Particular Diviſions of the Affections 
and Paſſions. 


I. HE Nature of any Language has gz Cr. 


conſiderable Influence upon Men's III. 


Reaſonings on all Subjects, making them 
often take all thoſe Ideas which are denoted 
by the ſame Word to be the ſame; and on 
the other hand, to look upon different Words 
as denoting different Ideas. We ſhall find 
that this Identity of Names has occaſioned 
much Confuſion in Treatiſes of the Paſſions; 
while ſome have made larger, and ſome 
ſmaller Collections of Names, and have gi- 
ven the Explications of them as an Account 
of the Paſſions. 


CicxRo, in the Fourth Book of Tuſculan The Divi. 
Lueſtions, gives from the Stoicks, this gene- , the 


ral Diviſion of the Peffions: Firſt, into 
Love and Hatred, according as the Object is 
good or evil; and then ſubdivides each, ac- 
cording as the Object is preſent or expected. 
About Good we have theſe two, Libido & 
Letitia, Defire and Foy: About Evil we 


have likewiſe two, Metus & Ægritudo, Fear 


and Sorrow. To this general Diviſion he 
| ſubjoins 


| 
|. 
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S Ee r. ſubjoins many Subdivifions of each of theſe 
III. four Paſſions; according as in the Latin 
Tongue they had different Names for the 
ſeveral Degrees of theſe Paſſions, or for the 
fame Paſſion employed upon different Ob- 
Jets. A Writer of Lexicons would proba- 
bly get the moſt preciſe Meanings of the La- 
tin Names in that Book; nor would it be 

uſeleſs in conſidering the Nature of them. 


TE Schoolmen, as their Fund of Lan- 
guage was much ſmaller, have not ſo full 
Enumerations of them, going no further 
than their admired Aristotle. 


II. Ir is ſtrange that the thoughtful 
MALEBRANCHE did not conſider, that © De- 
« fire and Averſion are obviouſly different 
4 from the other Modifications called Paſ- 
© fjons; that theſe two directly lead to 
Action, or the Volition of Motion, and 
© are wholly diſtin from all ſort of Sen- 
*« ſation,” Whereas Joy and Sorrow are 
only a ſort of Senſations; and other Affe- 
ctions differ from Senſations only, by inclu- 
ding Deſire or Averſion, or their correſpon- 
dent Propenſities: So that Deſire and Aver- 
ion are the only pure Affections in the ſtrict- 
eſt Senſe. 


Senſation 8 12 
and Afi. Ir, indeed, we confine the Word Senſa- 


dien di- tion to the © immediate Perceptions of 
Hi nct. 1 55 ; cc Plea- 
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** Pleaſure and Pain, upon the very Preſence 8 1 CT: 


e or Operation of any Object or Event, 


e which are occaſioned by ſome Impreſſion LW 


“on our Bodies; then we may denote by 
the Word Affection, thoſe Pleaſures or Pains 
not thus excited, but © reſulting from ſome 
Reflection upon, or Opinion of our Poſſeſ- 
« ſion of any Advantage, or from a certain 
c Proſpe&t of future pleaſant Senſations on 
e the one hand, or from a like Reflection or 
e Praſpect of evil or painful Senſations on 
© the other, either to ourſelves or others.” * 


Wren more violent confuſed Senſations Paſſent 


ariſe with the Affection, and are attended 
with, or prolonged by bodily Motions, we 
call the whole by the Name of Paſſion, eſ- 
pecially when accompanied with ſome na- 
tural Propenſities, to be hereafter explained. 


I this Uſe of theſe Words be allowed, Pi 
the Diviſion of MALEBRANCHE is very na- 
tural, Good Objects excite Love; evil Ob- 
jets Hatred: each of theſe: is ſubdivided, 
as the Object is preſent and certain, or doubt- 
fully expected, or certainly removed. To 
theſe three Circumſtances correſpond three 
Modifications of the original Affections; 
vi. Foy, Defire, and Sorrow. Good pre- 
ſent, raiſes joyful Love: Good in ſuſpenſe, 


See above, Set. 2. Art. 1. 
| the 
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SE r. the Love of Defire, or defirous Love: Good 
HI. loſt, forrowful Love. Evil preſent, raiſes 
UV ſorrowful Averfion : Evil expected, defirous 
Averfion ; and Evil removed, joyful Aver- 

fon. The joyful Love, and joyful Hatred, 

will poffibly be found nearly the ſame ſort 

of Senſations, though upon different Occaſi- 

ons; the ſame may be ſaid of the ſorrowful 

Love, and the ſorrowful Averſion : and thus 

this Diviſion will amount to the ſame with 

that of the Stoicks. | 


Defire and PERHAPS it may be more eaſy to conceive 
our Affections and Paſſions in this manner. 

The Apprehenſion of Good, either to our- 

ſelves or others, as attainable, raiſes Defire : 

the 


The like Apprehenſion of Evil, or 
Loſs of Good, raifes Averfion, or Deſire of 
removing or preventing it. Theſe two are 
the proper Affections, diſtin from all Sen- 
ſation: We may call both Defires if we 
Joy nd Pleaſe. The Reflection upon the Preſence 
Srrow- or certain Futurity of any Good, raiſes the 
Senfation of Joy, which is diſtin from 
thoſe immediate Senſations which ariſe from 
the Object itſelf, * A like Senſation is rai- 
ſed, when we refle& upon the Removal or 
Prevention of Evil which once threatned 
ourſelves or others. The Reflection upon 
the Preſence of Evil, or the certain Proſpect 


See Sect. 2. Art. 1. 
| of 
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of it, or of the Loſs of Good, is the Occa- Sz cr. 
ſion of the Senſation of Sorrow, diſtin& from III. 


thoſe immediate Senſations ariſing from the LYowwy 
Objects or Events themſelves. 


Tus Affections, viz. Defire, Averfion, Afecis 
Foy and Sorrow, we may, after Max- 7 % 
BRANCHE, Call ſpiritual or pure Aſections ; aus 275 
becauſe the pureſt Spirit, were it ſubject to for. 
any Evil, might be capable of them. But 
beſide theſe Affections, which ſeem to ariſe 
neceſſarily from a rational Apprehenſion of 
Good or Evil, there are in our Nature vio- 
lent confuſed Senſations, connected with bo- 
dily Motions, from which our Actions are 
denominated Paſſions. 


Wr may further obſerve ſomething in Sni, 
our Nature, determining us very frequently attended = 
to Action, diſtinct both from Senſation and ones 
Defire; if by Deſire we mean a diſtin In- Proper 
clination to ſomething apprehended as Good“ 
either publick or private, or as the Means 
of avoiding Evil: viz. a certain Propenſi- 
ty of Inftin to Objects and Actions, with- 
out any Conception of them as Good, or 
as the Means of preventing Evil. Theſe 
Objects or Actions are generally, tho' not 
always, in effect the Means of ſome Good; 
but we are determined to them even with- 
out this Conception of them. Thus, as we 


obſerved 
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| III. may continue after one has loſt all notion 


| * gect. 1. near the End. 


of Good, either publick or private, which 


could be the Object of a diſtinct Deſire. Our 
particular Affections have generally ſome of 


theſe Fropenſities accompanying them; but 


theſe Propenſities are ſometimes without the 
Affections or diſtin& Deſires, and have a 
ſtronger Influence upon the Generality of 
Men, than the Affections could have alone. 
Thus in Anger, beſide the Intention of re- 
moving the uneaſy Senſation from the In- 
jury received; beſide the Deſire of obtaining 
a Reparation of it, and Security for the fu- 
ture, which are ſome ſort of | Goods intend- 
ed by Men when they are calm, as well as 
during the Paſſion, there is in the paſſionate 
Perſon a Propenſity to occaſion Miſery to 
the Offender, a Determination to Violence, 
even where there is no Intention of any 
Good to be obtained, or Evil avoided by 
this Violence. And it is principally this 


Propenſity which we denote by the Name 


Anger, tho' other Degrees may often ac- 


company it. 


So alſo our Preſence with the diſtreſſed is 


generally neceſſary to their relief; and yet 
when we have no Hopes nor Intention of 


relieving them, we ſhall find a Propenſity to 


- 


run 


r 
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run to ſuch Spectacles of Pity. Thus alſo, SE C r. 
beſide the calm Dejire of the Happineſs of III. 
a Perſon beloved, we have a ſtrong Propen- WWNI 
ſity co their Company, to the very Sight of 
them, without any Conſideration of it as a 
Happineſs either to ourſelves or to the Per- 
ſon beloved, The ſudden Appearance of 
great Danger, determines us to ſhriek out 
or fly, before we can have any diſtinct De- 
fires, or any Conſideration that a Shriek or 
Flight are proper Means of Relief, Theſe 

Propenſities, along with the Senſations above- 
mentioned, when they occur without ra- 
tional Deſire, we may call Paſſions, and when 
they happen along with Deſires, denominate 
them paſſionate, This part of dur Conſtitu- 
tion is as intelligible as many others univer- 
ſally obſerved and acknowledged; ſuch as 
theſe, that Danger of falling makes us ſtretch 
out our Arms; noiſe makes us wink ; that 
a Child is determined to ſuck; many other 
Animals to riſe up and walk; ſome to run 
into Water, before they can have any No- 
tion of Good to be obtained, or Evil avoid- 
ed by theſe means. 


\ 


IT may perhaps be convenient to confine Leve and 
Love and Hatred to our: Sentiments toward Hale 
Moral Agents; Love denoting © Defire of 
« the Happineſs of another, generally at- 

« rended with ſome Approbation of him as 
« innocent at leaſt, or being of a mixed 


F Cha- 
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SECT.*® Character, where Good is generally pre- 
III. © valent:” And Hatred © denoting Diſap- 
“ probation by our Senſe, with the Abſence 
« of Defire of their Happineſs.” Benevo- 
lence may denote only © the Defire of ano- 
e ther's Happineſs;” and Malice, © the De- 
ce fire of their Miſery,” abſtractly from any 
Approbation or Condemnation by our Mo- 
ral Senſe. This ſort of Malice is never 
found in our Nature, when we are not tranſ- 
Emy. ported with Paſſion. The Propenſities of 
Anger and Envy have ſome Reſemblance of 
it; yet Envy is not an ultimate Deſire of 
another's Miſery, po only a fibordinare e- 
fire of it, as the Means of advancing our- 
ſelves, or ſome Perſon more beloved than 

the Perſon envied. 


Fear. Fr Ak, as far as it is an Affection, and not 
an undeſigning Propenſity, is a Mixture 

« of Sorrow and Aver ſion, when we appre- 

“ hend the Probability of Evil, or the Loſs 

of Good befalling ourſelves, or thoſe we 
love: There is more or leſs of Sorrow, 
according to the apprehended Degrees of 

Hope, Probability. Hope, if it be any way an 
Affection, and not an Opinion, 1s © a Mix- 

« ture of Defire and Joy, upon the proba- 

© bility of obtaining Good, and avoiding 

« Evil.” Both theſe Paſſions may have ſome 
Propenſities and Senſations attending them, 
diſtinct from thoſe of the other Affections. 
11 
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Tur confuſed Uſe of the Names, Love, SE CT. 

Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, Delight, has made III. 

ſome of the moſt important Diſtinctions of 

our Affections and Paſſions, to be overlook- 7 

ed, No Modifications of Mind can be more Name. 

different from each other, than a private 

 Defire, and a public; yet both are called 
Love. The Love of Money, for Inſtance, 

the Love of a generous Character, or a 

Friend : The Love of a fine Seat, and the 

Love of a Child. In like manner, what can 

be more different than the Sorrow for a Loſs 

befallen ourſelves, and Sorrow for the Death 

of @ Friend? Of this Men muſt convince 

themſelves by Reflection. 


3 * 


Tune is alſo a conſiderable Difference 
even among the ehh Paſſions, which bear 
the ſame general Name, according to the 
different Senſes which conſtitute the Objects 
good or evil. Thus the Defire of Honour, 
and the Deſire of Wealth, are certainly very 
different forts of Affections, and accompa- 
nied with different Senſations: The Sorrow 
in like manner for our Loſs by a Shipwreck, 

and our. Sorrow for having done a baſe 
Action, or Remorſe : Sorrow for our being 
ſubje& to the Gout or Stone, and Sorrow 
for our being deſpiſed and condemned, or 
Shame : Sorrow for the Damage done by a 
Fire, and that Sorrow which ariſes upon an 

| F 2 appre- 
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S xc T. apprehended Injury from a Partner, or any 

ITI. other of our Fellows, which we call Anger. 

WWW Where we get ſome ſpecial diſtin&t Names, 

we more eaſily acknowledge a Difference, as 

it may appear in Shame and Anger ; but had 

we other Names, appropriated in the ſame 

manner, we ſhould imagine, with good 

ground, as many diſtin& Paſſions. The like 
Confuſion is obſervable about our Senſes. * 


Falſe Re To lay that the Senſation accompanying 
15" all ſorts of Joy is pleaſant, and that accom- 
Nature panying Sorrow uneaſy, will not argue that 
reifed. there is no farther Diverſity. Pains have 
many differences among themſelves, and fo 
have Pleaſures, according to the different 
Senſes by which they are perceived. To enu- 
merate all theſe D:verfities, would be diffi- 
cult and tedious. But ſome Men have piqued 
themſelves ſo much upon repreſenting *© all 
% our Affections as ſelſiſb; as if each Perſon 
« were in his whole Frame only a /eperate 
* Syſtem from his Fellows, ſo that there was 
* nothing in his Conſtitution leading him 
to a publick Intereſt, further than he ap- 
e prehended it ſubſervient to his own pri- 
« vate Intereſt; and this Intereſt made no- 
« thing elſe, than the gratifying our exter- 
« nal Senſes and Imagination, or obtaining 


« the Means of it:“ that thereby the Wiſ- 


* Treat. I. SeQ, 1. Art, 1 o. 
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dom and Goodneſs of the AuTHoR of our SFr. 
Nature is traduced, as if he had given us III. 
the ſtrongeſt Diſpoſitions toward what he had 
in his Laws prohibited; and directed us, by 
the Frame of our Nature, to the meaneſt 
and moſt contemptible Purſuits ; ; as if wwhat 
all good Men have repreſented as the Excel- 
lence of our Nature, were a Force or Con- 
ſtraint put upon it by Art or Authority. It 
may be uſeful to conſider our Affections and 
Paſſions more particularly, as © they are ex- 
<« cited by ſomething in our Frame different 
« from Self-Love, and tend to ſomethin 
e elſe than the private Pleaſures of the ex- 
eternal Senſes or Imagination. This we 
may do under the following Heads, by ſhew- 
ing, 1. How our Paſſions ariſe from the 
Moral Senſe, and Senſe of Honour. 2, How 
our Paſſions tend toward the State of others, 
abſtractly from any Conſideration of their 
; Moral Qualities, 3. How the publick Paſ- 
ions are diverſified by the Moral Qualities of 
che Agents, when they appear to our Moral 
Senſe as virtuous or vicious. 4. How the 
publick Paſſions are diverſified by the Rela- 
tions of ſeveral Agents to each other, when 
we conſider at once their State as to Happi- 
'neſs or Miſery, and their paſt as well as pre- 
ſent Actions towards each other. 5. How 
all theſe Paſſions may be complicated with 
the ſelfiſh. Under each of theſe Heads we 
may find the fix Paſſions of Malebrancbe, or 


F 3 . the 


* 
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Sx cT. the four of Zeno; with many other Combi- 
III. nations of them. h 
1. Paſſions III. I. Tme Paſſions about our own 
— . Actions occaſioned by the Moral Senſe. When 
tin. Wwe form the Idea of a morally good Action, 
or ſee it repreſented in the Drama, or read 
it in Epicks or Romance, we feel a Dejfire 
The Paſſion ar iſing of doing the like. This leads moſt 
L Cath. Tempers into an imagined Series of Adven- 
building. tures, in which they are ſtill acting the ge- 
nerous and virtuous Part, like to the Idea 
— they have received. If we have executed 
— any good Deſign, we feel inward Triumph 
of Foy : If we are diſappointed through our 
ow Negligence, or have been diverted from 
it by ſome ſelſiſb View, we ſhall feel a Sor- 


Remorſe. row called Remor ſe. | 


WHEN the Idea is in like manner formed 
of any morally evil Action, which we might 
poſſibly accompliſh, if we refle& upon the 
Cruelty or pernicious Tendency of it, there 

Reluctance. ariſes Relufance, or Averſion: If we have 
committed ſuch a Crime, upon like Refle- 
ion we feel the Sorrow called Remor/e : If 
we have reſiſted the Temptation, we feel a 
ſecret Foy and Self- Approbation, for which 
there is no ſpecial Name. 

: 

We might enumerate fix other Paſſions 

from the Senſe of Honour, according as we 


appre- 
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apprehend our Actions, or any other Cir- S Er. 
ſtances, ſhall affect the Opinions which III. 
others form concerning us. When any 
Action or Circumſtance occurs, from which ; 
we imagine Honour would ariſe, we feel | 
Defire ; when we attain it, Foy; when we 

are diſappointed, Sorrow. When we firſt F 
apprehend any Action or Circumſtance as 

+ Bownrable, we feel Averſion ariſing; if 

we apprehend ourſelves involved in it, or in 

danger of being tempted to it, we feel a 

Paſſion we may call Modeſty or Shame ; Ng. 

| when we eſcape or reſiſt ſuch Temptations, Se. 

or avoid what is diſhonourable, we feel a 


Foy, for which there is no ſpecial Name. 


Wx give the Name Ambition to a violent 4nbition. 
Defire of Honour, but generally in a bad 
Senſe, when it would lead the Agent into 
immoral Means to gratify it. The fame 
Word often denotes the  Defire of Power. 
Pride denotes ſometimes the ſame Deſires p,. 
of Honour and Power, with Averſion to 
their contraries; ſometimes Pride denotes 
Joy upon any apprehended Right or Claim 
to Honour; generally it is taken in a bad 
Senſe, when one claims that to which he 
has no Right. | 


MEN may feel the Paſſion of Shame for szane for 
the diſhonourable Actions of others, when others. 
any part of the Diſhonour falls upon Zhem- 

| F 4 ſelves ; 
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Sx cT. ſelves; as when the Perſon diſhonoured is 
III. one of their Club, or Party, or Family. 
fhbe general Relation of human Nature may 
produce ſome uneaſineſs upon the Diſhonour 


of another, tho' this is more owing to our 
publick Senſe. 


„ Pulik IV. 2. Tux ſecond Claſs are the publick 
Paſo, Paſſions about the State of others, as to Hap- 
Aractiy. 
pineſs or Miſery, abſtractly from their Mo- 
ral Qualities. Theſe Affections or Paſſions 
extend to all perceptive Natures, when there 
is no real or imagined Oppoſition of Inte- 
dual vill reſt, We naturally defire the Happineſs of 
conta, Others while it is in ſuſpenſe ; rejoice in it 
fron. when obtained, and ſorrow for it when loſt, 
We have Aver/ion to any impending Miſe- 
ry; we are /orrowful when it befals any Per- 
ſon, and rejorce when it is removed. This 
Averſion and Sorrow we often call Pity or 
Congratu- Compaſſion ;. the Joy we may call Cong 
lation. fulation. 


S:xncr our Moral Senſe repreſents Virtue 
as the greateſt Happineſs to the Perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, our publick Affections will na- 
turally make us deſire the Virtue of others. 
When the Opportunity of a great Action oc- 

curs to any Perſon againſt whom we are no 
way prejudiced, we w:/h he would attempt 
it, and deſire his good Succeſs, If he ſuc- 
ceeds, we feel Joy; if he is diſappointed, 

or 


/ 
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or quits the Attempt, we feel Sorrow. Up- S Er. 
on like Opportunity of, or Temptation to III. 

a baſe Action, we have Aver ſion to the FFWW 
Event: If he reſiſts the Temptation, we 

feel Joy; if he yields to it, Sorrow. Our 
Affections toward the Perſon ariſe jointly 

with our Paſſions about this Event, accord- 

ing as he acquits himſelf virtuouſly or baſely. 


V. 3. Tux Paſſions of the third Claſs 3. Pulick 
are our publick Affectiens, jointly with mo- 74/9 
ral Perceptions of the Virtue or Vice of the Pe- 
Agents. When Good appears attainable by ben, 

a Perſon of Moral Dignity, our Deſire of 
his Happineſs, founded upon Efteem or Ap- 
probation, is much ſtronger than hat ſu 
poſed in the former Claſs. The Misfortune 
of ſuch a Perſon raiſes ſtronger Sorrow, Pi- 
ty, or Regret, and Diſſatisfaction with the Regre. 
Adminiſtration of the World, upon a light 
View of it, with a Suſpicion of the real 
Advantage of Virtue. The Succeſs of ſuch 
a Character raiſes all the contrary Affections 
of Joy and Satisfaction with Providence, 
and Security in Virtue. When Evil threatens 
ſuch a Character, we have ſtrong Aver ſion 
to it, with Love toward the Perſon : His 
eſcaping the Evil raiſes Foy, Confidence in 
Providence, with Security in Virtue. If the 
Evil befals him, we feel the contrary Paſ- 
ſions, Sorrow, Diſſatisfaction with Provi- 

9 dence, 
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SEC r. dence, and Suſpicion of the Reality of 
III. Virtue. 


1 | 
Whih ff Hence we ſee how unfit ſuch Repreſen- 


. g tations are in Tragedy, as make the perfectly 

ma. Virtuous miſerable in the higheſt degree. 
They can only lead the Spectators into Di- 
Aruſt of Providence, Diffidence in Virtue ; 
and into ſuch Sentiments, as ſome Authors, 
who probably miſtake his meaning, tell us 
Brutus expreſſed at his Death, That the 
« Virtue he had purſued as a ſolid Good, 
« proved. but an empty Name.” But we 
muſt here remember, that, notwithſtanding 
all the frightful Ideas we have inculcated 
upon us of the King of Terrors, yet an ho- 
nourable Death is far from appearing to a 
generous Mind, as the greateſt of Evils. 
The Ruin of @ Free State, the Slavery of a 
generous Spirit, a Life upon ſhameful Terms, 
ſtill appear vaſtly greater Evils ; beſide ma- 
ny other exquiſite Diſtreſſes of a more pri- 
vate nature, in compariſon of which, an ho- 
nourable Death befalling a favourite Chara- 
Cer, is looked upon as a Deliverance. 


Paſſion to- UNDER this Claſs are alſo included the 
ward 7: Paſſions employed about the Fortunes of 
Ken. Characters, apprehended as morally Evil. 

n Such Characters raiſe Diſlite in any Obſer- 


retedor ul. ver, who has a moral Senſe : But Malice, or 


rimateMa- the ultimate Deſire of their Miſery, does 
fice iulllen. . 8 not 
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may be neceſſary to the Safety of the inno- 
cent: We may find, perhaps, that there is 
no Quality in any Object which would ex- 
cite in us pure diſinteręſted Malice, or calm 
Deſire of Miſery for its own ſake. When 
we apprehend any Perſon as injurious to 
ourſelves, or to any innocent Perſon, eſpe- 


cially to a Perſon beloved, the Paſſion of 


Anger ariſes toward the Agent, By Anger Aer. 


is generally meant © a Propenſity to occa- 
« ſion Evil to another, ariſing upon appre- 
* henſion of an Injury done by him:” This 
violent Propenſity is attended generally, 
when the Injury is not very ſudden, with 
Sorrow for the Injury ſuſtained, or threat- 
ned, and Defire of repelling it, and making 


the Author of it repent of his Attempt, or 


repair the Damage. 


THr1s Paſſion is attended with the moſt 7: Egea:. 


violent uneaſy Senſations, and produces as 
great Changes in our Bodies as any whatſo- 
ever, We are precipitantly led by it, to ap- 
prehend the injurious as directly malicious, 


deſigning the Miſery of others without far- 


ther Intention. While the Heat of this Paſ- 
ſion continues, we naturally purſue the Mi- 


® Sce Sect. 5 Art, 5, of this Treatiſe. 
| fery 


75 
not neceſſarily ariſe toward them. Perhaps Sz c 7. 
our Nature is not capable of deſiring the III. 
Miſery of any Being calmly, farther than it way. 
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Sc r. ſery of the injurious, until they relent, and 
III. convince us of their better Intentions, by 
V expreſſing their Senſe of the Injury, and of- 
fering Reparation of Damage, with Securi- 
ty againſt future Offences. 8 
Now as it is plainly neceſſary, in a Sy- 
ſtem of Agents capable of injuring each 
other, that every one ſhould be made for mi- 
dable to an Invader, by ſuch a violent Paſ- 
' Gon, till the Invader ſhews his Reformation 
of Temper, as above, and no longer ; fo we 
find it 1s thus ordered in our Conſtitution. 
Upon theſe Evidences of Reformation in the 
Invader, our Paſſion naturally abates; or if 
in any perverſe Temper it does not, the 
Senſe of Mankind turns againſt him, and he 
is looked upon as cruel and inhumane. 


I conſidering more fully the Paſſions 
about the Fortunes of evil Characters, di- 
ſtinct from Anger, which ariſes upon a freſh 
Injury, we may firſt conſider the evil Agents, 
ſuch as a ſudden View ſometimes repreſents 
them, directly evil and malicious; and then 
make proper Abatements, for what the worſt 
of Men come ſhort of this compleatly evil 
Temper. As Mathematicians ſuppoſe per- 
fect Hardneſs in ſome Bodies, and Elaſti- 
eity in others, and then make Allowances 
for the imperfe& Degrees in natural Bodies. 


THE 
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Tux Proſpect of Good to a Perſon ap-Sz cT, 
prehended as entirely malicious, raiſes Aver- III. 
ion in the Obſerver, or Defire of his Diſap- WW 
pointment; at leaſt, when his Succeſs would 7 
confirm him in any evil Intention. His Dif- 
appointment raiſes Foy in the Event, with 
Truſt in Providence, and Security in Virtue. 

His Succeſs raiſes the contrary Paſſions of Serrow of 
Sorrow, Diſtruſt, and Suſpicion. The Pro- Hat, 
ſpect of Evil, befalling an evil Character, at 

firſt, perhaps, ſeems grateful to the Obſer- 

ver, if he has conceived the Paſſion of An- 

ger; but to a ſedate Temper, no Miſery is 
farther the Occaſion of Foy, than as it 1s 
neceſſary to ſome prepollent Happineſs in 

the whole. The eſcaping of Evil impend- 
ing over ſuch a Character, by which he is 
confirmed in Vice, is the Occaſion of Sor- 

row, and Diſtruſt of Providence and Virtue ; 

and the Evil befalling him raiſes Foy, and 
Satisfaction with Providence, and Security 

in Virtue, We ſee therefore, that the Suc- 

ceſs of evil Characters, by obtaining Good, 

or avoiding Evil, is an unfit Repreſentation 

in Tragedy. 


Leger one reflect on this Claſs of Paſſions, 
as they ariſe upon Occaſions which do not 
affect himſelf, and he will ſee how little of 
Self-Love there is in them; and yet they 


are frequently as violent as any Paſſions 
| what- 
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SE cT. whatſoever. We ſeem conſcious of ſome 
III. Dignity in theſe Paſſions above the ſelfiſh 
ones, and therefore never conceal them, nor 


Paſſions a- 
bout mixed human Nature comes ſhort of the higheſt 


Charac- * 
Degrees either of Virtue or Vice, may be 


ers. 


are we aſhamed of them. Theſe complica- 
ted Paſſions the Philoſophers have confuſed- 
ly mentioned, under ſome general Names, 
along with the ſimple ſelfiſh Paſſions. The 
Poets and Criticks have ſufficiently ſhown, 


that they felt theſe Differences, however ic 


did not concern them to explain them. We 
may find Inſtances of them in all Drama- 
tick Performances, both Antient and Mo- 


dern. 


Tre Abatements to be made for what 


thus conceived: When the Good in any 
mixed Character ſurpaſſes the Evil, the Paſ- 
ſions ariſe as toward the Good ; where the 
Evil ſurpaſſes the Good, the Paffions ariſe 


as toward the Evil, only in both Caſes with 


leſs Violence. And further, the Paſſions in 
both Caſes are either fopped, or turned the 


contrary way, by want of due Proportion 


between the State and Character. Thus an 
imperfect good Character, in purſuit of a 
Good too great for his Virtue, or to the ex- 
cluſion of more worthy Characters, inſtead 
of raiſing Defire of his Succeſs, raiſes Aver- 


Emvy, Ser- fjon ; his Succeſs raiſes Envy, or a Species 


rew, 19: of Sorrow, and his Diſeppointment, Foy. 


An 
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An imperfectly evil Character, threatned by Sx c T, 


an Evil greater than is neceſſary to make 
him relent and reform, or by a great Cala- 
mity, which has no direct tendency to re- 
form him, inſtead of raiſing Defire toward 
the Event, raiſes Aver/ion ; his eſcaping it 


III. 


A 


raiſes Foy, and his falling under it raiſes Pi- Pio. 


ty, a Species of Sorrow. 


THERE is another Circumſtance which 
exceedingly varies our Paſſions of this Claſs, 
when the Agents themſelves, by their 07 
Conduct, procure their Miſery. When an 
imperfect good Character, by an evil Action, 
procures the higheſt Miſery to himſelf; this 
raiſes theſe complicated Paſſions, Pity to- 
ward the Sufferer, Sorrow for the State, 
Asborrence of Vice, Awe and Admiration 
of Providence, as keeping ſtrict Meaſures of 
Sanctity and Juſtice. Theſe Paſſions we 
may all feel, in reading the Oedipus of So- 
pbocles, when we ſee the Diſtreſs of that 
Prince, occaſioned by his ſuperſtitious Curi- 
oſity about his future Fortunes; his raſh Vi- 
olence of Temper, in Duelling without 
Provocation, and in pronouncing Execra- 
tions on Perſons unknown. We feel the 
like Paſſions from the Fortunes of Creon in 
the Antigone; or from the Fates of Pyr- 
rbus and Oreſtes, in the Andromache of Ra- 
cine, or our Diſtreſſed Mother. We hear- 

| tily 
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Tragedj. 
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III. 


Paſſions 
are rai 
high and 
complica- 


ted. 
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SE r. tily pity theſe Characters, but without re- 


pining at Providence; their Miſery is the 


Fruit of their own Actions. It is with the 


juſteſt Reaſon, that Ariſtotle * prefers ſuch 
Plots to all others for Tragedy, ſince theſe 
Characters come neareſt to thoſe of the 
Spectators, and conſequently will have the 
ſtrongeſt Influence on them. We are gene- 
rally conſcious of ſome good Diſpoſitions, 
mixed with many Weakneſſes : few imagine 
themſelves capable of attaining the height of 
perfectly good Characters, or arriving to 
their high Degrees of Felicity ; and fewer 
imagine themſelves capable of ſinking into 
the Baſeneſs of perfectly evil Tempers, and 
therefore few dread the Calamities which 
befal them. | 


How theſ”e THERE is one farther Circumſtance 


which ſtrengthens this Claſs of Paſſions ex- 
ceedingly, that is, the greatneſs of the Change 
of Fortune in the Perſon, or the Surprize 
with which it comes. As this gives the 
Perſon a more acute Perception either of 
Happineſs or Miſery, ſo it ſtrengthens our 
Paſſions, ariſing from Obſervation of his 
State. Of this the Poets are very ſenſible, 
who ſo often repreſent to us the former 
Proſperity of the Perſon, for whom they 


* Ariftothe Poetic. Chap. 13. | 
| "= Would 
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would move our pity ; his Projects, his 8 Er. 
Hopes, his half-executed Defigns. One left III. 
his Palace unfiniſhed, another his befrothed WW 


Miſtreſs, or young Wie; one promiſed him- 
ſelf Glory, and a fortunate o/d Age; another 
was heaping up Wealth, boaſted of his 
Knowledge, was honoured for his fine Ar- 
mour, his Activity, his Augury. 


AN 8% ole. tpooaTh xypt ful N. 
—oudt Ti 04 Toy £7rypxeoe Avypor pon. Homer, 
Sed non Augurio potuit depellere peſtem ; 


Sed non Dardaniæ medicari cuſpidis ictum 
Invaluit. Virg. 


Tux Joy is in like manner increaſed up- 
on the Misfortunes of evil Characters, by 
e their former Proſperity, Pride 
and In/olence. 

Tuis Sorrow or Joy is ſtrangely diverſi- 
fied or complicated, when the Sufferers are 
multiplied, by repreſenting the Perſons at- 
tached to the principal Sufferer, and ſetting 
before us their Afections, Friendſhips, ten- 
der Solicitudes, care in Education, ſuccour 


in former Diſtreſſes; this every one will 


find in reading the Stories of Pallas, Ca- 
milla, Niſus, and Euryalus; or in general, 
any Battle of Homer or Virgil. What there 
2 | G 18 
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SECT. is in Self-Love to account for theſe Effects, 
III. let all Mankind judge. 

© VI. Tux Paſſions of the fourth Claſs a- 

and Rela- riſe from the ſame moral Senſe and public 

dient of A. Affections, upon obſerving the Actions of 

_— Agents ſome way attached to each other, by 

prior Ties of Nature or good Offices, or 

diſengaged by prior Injuries; when theſe 

Relations are known, the moral Qualities 

of the Actions appear conſiderably diffe- 

rent, and our Paſſions are much diverſified 

by them: there is alſo a great Complication 

Centrafies of different Paſſions, and a ſort of Con- 

_— traſte, or aſſemblage of oppoſite Paſſions 

of Paſſions. toward the ſeveral Perſons concerned. The 

moſt moving Peripeties, and Remembran- 

ces, in Epick and Dramatick Poetry, are 

calculated to raiſe theſe complicated Paſ- 

ſions; and in Oratory we ſtudy to do the 


ſame. 


Tavs ſtrong Sentiments of Gratitude, 
and vigorous Returns of good Offices ob- 
ſerved, raiſe in the Spectator the higheſt 
Love and Efteem toward both the Benefac- 
tor, and even the Perſon obliged, with Secu- 
rity and Delight in Virtue ——Ingratitude, 
or returning bad Offices deſignedly, raiſes 
the greateſt Deteſtation againſt the Ungrate- 
ful ; and Love with Compaſſion W the 

ne- 
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Benefactor, with Dejection and DiffdenceS x c r. 
in a virtuous Courſe of Life. Forgiving III. 
of Injuries, and much more returning G 
for Evil, appears wonderfully great and 
beautiful to our moral Senſe: it raiſes the 
ſtrongeſt Love toward the Forgiver, Com- 
paſſion for the Injury received; toward the 
Injurious, if relenting, ſome degree of Good- 

will, with Compaſſion ; if not relenting, the 

moſt violent Abhorrence and Hatred. 
Mutual good Offices done deſignedly between 
morally good Agents, raiſe Foy and Love in 
the Obſerver toward both, with delight in 
Virtue. Mutual Injuries done by evil 
Agents deſignedly, raiſe Foy in the Events, 
along with Hatred to the Agents, with De- 
teflation of Vice —Good Offices done de- 
ſignedly by good Agents toward Evil, but 
not ſo as to encourage, or enable them to 
further Miſchief, raiſe Love toward the 
good Agent; Diſplicence, with ſome Good- 
will toward the evil Agent. Good Offices 
defignedly done mutually among evi/ A- 
gents, if theſe Offices do not promote their 
evil Intentions, diminiſh our Diflike and 
Hatred, and introduce ſome Compaſſion and 
Benevolence. Good Offices from good A- 


gents, to Beneſactors unknown to the Agent, 
or to their unknown Friends or Poſterity, 
increaſe Love toward both; and raiſe great 
Satisfaction and Truſt in Providence, with 

G 2 Security 
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Se cT. Security in Virtue, and Foy in the Event. 


Undefigned evil Returns in like Caſe 


V with the former, raiſe Sorrow in the Ob- 


ſerver upon account of the Event, Pity to- 
ward both, with Szſpicion of Providence 
and Virtue. An undefigned Return of 
Evil to an evil Agent from a good one, 
whom he had injured, raiſes Foy upon ac- 
count of the Event, and Truft in Provi- 
dence. Undeſigned evil Offices mutually 
done to each other by evil Agents, raiſe Foy 
in the Event, Abhorrence of Vice, and Sa- 
tisfaction with Providence. Undefigned 
good Offices done by good Agents toward the 
evil, by which they are further excited or 
impowered to do evil, raiſe Pity toward the 
good Agent, Indignation and Envy toward 
the Evil, with Diſtruſt in Providence. 
Undefigned good Offices done by good to evil 
Agents, by which they are not excited or 
enabled to do further miſchief, raiſe Envy 
or indignation toward the evil Agent, if 
the Benefit be great; if not, they ſcarce 
raiſe any new Paſſion diſtin& from that we 
had before, of Love toward the one, and 
Hatred or Diſlike toward the other. | 


THEse Paſſions might have been diverſi- 
fied, according to Malebranche's Diviſion, 
as the Object or Event was preſent, or in 
ſaſpence, or certainly removed: And would 
appear in different Degrees of Strength, ac- 

25 cording 
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cording as the Perſons concerned were more SE cr. 


nearly attached to the Obſerver, by Nature, 
Friendſhip, or Acquaintance. N 


VII. Taz Paſſions of the laſt Claſs, are 


thoſe in which any of the former Kinds are Pom 
complicated with /h Paſſions, when our”, 


own Intereſt is concerned. It is needleſs 
here to repeat them over again: Only this 
may be noted in general, that, as the Con- 
junction of ſelfiſh Paſſions will very much 
increaſe the Commotion of Mind, fo the 
Oppoſition of any /elfi/h Intereſts, which 
appear of great Importance, will often con- 
quer the publick Defires or Averſions, or 
thoſe founded upon the Senſe of Virtue or 
Honour ; and this is the Caſe in vicious 
Actions done againſt Conſcience. 


Task Complications of Paſſions are of- 
ten not reflected on by the Perſon who is 
ated by them, during their Rage: But a 
judicious Obſerver may find them by Re- 
flection upon himſelf, or by Obſervation 
of others ; and the Repreſentation of them 
never fails to affect us in the moſt lively 
manner. 


Afluat ingens 
Imo in Corde Pudor, mixtogue Inſania Luctu, 
Et Furs agitatus Amor, & conſcia Virtus. Virg. 
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SECT. IN all this tedious Enumeration, let any 
III. one conſider, © How few of our Paſſions 
& can be any way deduced from Self- Love, 
or defire of private Advantage? And 

« how improbable it is, that Perſons in 

* the Heat of Action, have any of thoſe 

« ſubtle Reflections, and ſelfiſh Intentions, 

e which ſome Philoſophers invent for 

«* them? How great a part of the Com- 

* motions of our Minds ariſe upon the 

« moral Senfe, and from publick Affection, 

* toward the good of others? We ſhould 

« find, that without theſe Principles in 

* our Nature, we ſhould not feel the 

« one half at leaſt of our preſent Plea- 

% ſures or Pains; and that our Na- 

te ture would be almoſt reduced to Indo- 


« lence.” 


How Cha. AN accurate Obſervation of the ſeveral 
Tae, y diſtinet Characters and Tempers of Men, 
Men ar: which are conſtituted by the various De- 
formed. grees of their natural Sagacity, their 
Knowledge, their Intereſts, their Opinions, 

or Aſſociations of Ideas, with the Paſſions 

| which are prevalent in them, is a moſt 
uſeful and pleaſant Entertainment for thoſe, 

who have Opportunities of large Acquain- 

tance and Obſervation. But our preſent 
Purpoſe leads only to conſider the firſt ge- 

neral 
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| neral Elements, from the various Combina- $ x c T, 
| tions of which, the ſeveral Tempers and III. 
| Cbaracters are formed. n 


Tr1s account of our Affections will, Be Order 

however, prepare the way for diſcerning 2 e 

conſiderable Evidences for the Goodneſs of Aas. 
the Deity, from the Conſtitution of our 
| Nature; and for removing the Objections 
of voluptuous luxurious Men, againſt the 
Rules of Virtue laid down by Men of Re- 
flection. While no other Ideas of Pleaſure 
or Advantage are given us, than thoſe 
which relate to the external Senſes; nor any 
other Affections repreſented as natural, ſave 
thoſe toward private Good: it may be diffi- 
cult to perſuade many, even of thoſe who 
are not Enemies to Virtue from [nclina- 
tion, of the Wiſdom of the Deity, in ma- 
king the Biaſs of our Nature oppoſite to 
the Laws he gives us; and making all Plea- 
ſure, the moſt natural Character of Good, 
attend the prohibited Actions, or the indi- 
ferent ones; while Obedience to the Law 
muſt be a conſtrained Courſe of Action, 
| inforced only by Penalties contrary to our 
natural Affections and Senſes. Nature and 
Grace are by this Scheme made very oppo- 
fite: Some would queſtion whether they 
could have the ſame Author. Whereas, if 
the preceding Account be juſt, we ſre no 
G 4 ſuch 
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8 EC r. ſuch Inconſiſteney: Every Paſſion or Af. 
III. “ fection in its moderate Degree is inno- 
r cent, many are directly amiable, and mo- 
« rally good: we have Senſes and Affections 
leading us to publick Good, as well as to 


« private; to Virtue, as well as to other 


5s ſorts of Pleaſure,” 


SECT, 


* 
\ 
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SE CT. IV. 
How far our ſeveral Affections and 


Paſſions are in our Power, either 
to govern them when raiſed, or to 
prevent their ariſing : with ſome 
general Obſervations about their 
Objects. 


I. F ROM what was ſaid above it appears, g x Cr. 
that our Paſſions are not ſo much in Ty. 

our Power, as ſome ſeem to imagine, from (yay 
the Topicks uſed either to raiſe or allay them, Afe&ions 
We are ſo conſtituted by Nature, that, as 7 + 
ſoon as we form the Idea of certain Objects much 
or Events, our Defire or Averfion will ariſe in. 
toward them; and conſequently our Affe- 
ctions muſt very much depend upon the O- 
pinions we form, concerning any thing 
which occurs to our Mind, its Qxalities, 
Tendencies, or Effects. Thus the Happineſs 
of every ſenſitive Nature is deſired, as ſoon 
as we remove all Opinion or Apprebenſion of 
Oppoſition of Intereſt between this Being and 
others. The Apprebenſion of morally good 
Qualities, is the neceſſary Cauſe of Appro- 
bation, by our moral Senſe, and of ſtronger 

| Love. 
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S E r. Love. The Cauſe of Hatred, is the Appre- 
IV. hen/ion of the oppoſite Qualities. Fear, in 
like manner, muſt ariſe from Opinion of 
Power, and Inclination to hurt us: Pity 
from the Opinion of another's andeſer ved 
Miſery + Shame only ariſes from Appreben- 
ion of Contempt from others, or Conſciouſ- 
neſs of moral Evil: Toy, in any Event, 
muſt ariſe from an Opinion of its Goodneſs. 
Our /elfiſh Paſſions in this, do not differ 

from our publick ones. 


Tr1s may ſhew us ſome Inconſiſtency 
in Topicks of Argument, often uſed to in- 
culcate Piety and Virtue. Whatever Mo- 
tives of Intereſt we ſuggeſt, either from a 
preſent or future Reward, muſt be ineffe- 
ctual, until we have firſt laboured to form 
emiable Conceptions of the Deity, and of 
our  Fellow-Creatures. And yet in many 
Writers, even in this Cauſe, © Mankind are 
<« repreſented as abſolutely evil, or at beſt 
e as 10 ſelfiſh; nor are there any no- 
* bler Ide®$ of the D Err ſuggeſted. It is 
« grown a faſhionable Topick, to put ſome 
&« fly ſelfiſh Conſtruction upon the moſt ge- 
* nerous human Actions; and he paſſes for 
the ſhreudeſt Writer, or Orator, who is 
« moſt artful in theſe Infinuations.” 


42 72 II. Tung Government of our Paſſions 


ions di- muſt then depend much upon our Opinions: 
flinguifped. 1 * th But 
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But we muſt here obſerve an obvious Diffe- & x c PT. 
rence among our Deſires, v:z. that © ſome IV. 
« of them have a previous, painful, or un- (WW 


« eaſy Senſation, antecedently to any Opi- 
« nion of Good in the Object; nay, the 
« Obje& is often chiefly eſteemed good, 
« only for its allaying this Pain or Uneaſi- 
« neſs; or if the Object gives alſo poſitive 
« Pleaſure, yet the uneaſy Senſation is pre- 
< vious to, and independent of this Opinion 
© of Good in the Object.“ Theſe Deſires 
we may call Appetites. Other Deſires 
« and Averſions neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſe an 
% Opinion of Good and Evil in their Ob- 
« jects ; and the Deſires or Averſions, with 
te their concomitant uneaſy Senſations, are 
“ produced or occaſioned by this Opinion or 
« Apprebenſon. Of the former kind are 
Hunger and Thirſt, and the Deſires between 
the Sexes; to which Deſires there is an un- 
eaſy Senſation previous, even in thoſe who 
have little other Notion of Good in the 
Objects, than allaying this Pain or Uneafi- 
neſs. There is ſomething like to this in the 
Deſire of Society, or the Company of our 
Fellow-creatures. Our Nature is ſo much 
formed for this, that altho' the Ab/ence 

Company is not immediately painful, yet if 
it be long, and the Perſon be not employed 
in ſomething which tends to Society at laſt, 
or which is deſigned to fit him for Society, 
an uneaſy Fretfulneſ5, Sullenneſs, and Di/- 


content, 
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8 Er. content, will grow upon him by degrees, 
IV. which Company alone can remove. He 
UWVN) ſhall not perhaps be ſenfible always, that 
it is the Abſence of Company which occa- 

ſions his Uneaſineſs: A painful Senſation 
dictates nothing of itſelf : it muſt be there- 

fore ſome Reflection or Inſtinct, diſtinct from 

the Pain, which ſuggeſts the Remedy. Our 
Benevolence and Compaſſion pre- ſuppoſe 
indeed ſome Knowledge of other ſenſitive 
Beings, and of what is good or evil to 
them: But they do not ariſe from any pre- 

vious Opinion, that © the Good of others 

ce tends to the Good of the Agent.“ They 

are Determinations of our Nature, previous 

to our Choice from Intereſt, which excite 

us to Action, as ſoon as we know other ſen- 

ſitive or rational Beings, and have any Ap- 


prehenſion of their Happineſs or Miſery. 


In other Deſires the Caſe is different. No 
Man is diſtreſſed for want of fine Smells, 
harmonious Sounds, beautiful Objects, Wealth, 
Power, or Grandeur, previouſly to ſome O- 
pinion formed of theſs things as good, or 
ſome prior Senſation of their Pleaſures. In 
like manner, Virtue and Honour as neceſſa- 
rily give us Pleaſure, when they occur to 
us, as Vice and Contempt give us Pain; 
but, antecedently to ſome Experience or 
Opinion of this Pleaſure, there is no previous 
uneaſy Senſation in their Abſence, as there 
is 


is in the Abſence of the Objects of Apperite.S x r. 
he Neceſſity of theſe Senſations previous IV. 
to our Appetites, has been conſidered alrea- N 
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dy.“ The Senſations accompanying or ſub- 
ſequent to our other Deſires, by which they 
are denominated Paſſions, keep them in a 
juſt Ballance with our Appetites, as was be- 
fore obſerved. 


Bur this holds in general, concerning all 
our Deſires or Averſions, that according to 
the Opinion or Apprebenſion of Good or E- | 
vil, the Defire or Averſion is increaſed or 
diminiſhed : Every Gratification of any De- 
ſire gives at firſt Pleaſure; and Diſappoint- 
ment Pain, generally proportioned to the 
Violence of the Deſire. In like manner, 
the e/caping any Object of Averſion, tho' it 
makes no permanent Addition to our Hap- 
pineſs, gives at firſt a pleaſant Senſation, 
and relieves us from Miſery, proportioned 
to the Degree of Aver/ion or Fear. So 
when any Event, to which we had an A- 
verſion, befals us, we have at firſt Miſery 
proportioned to the Degree of Averſion. 
So that ſome Pain is ſubſequent upon all 
Fruſtration of Deſire or Averſion, but it is 
previous to thoſe Deſires only, which are 
called Appetites. 


® Sec. 2. Art. 6. 
HI. Hence 
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SECT. 
IV. for one to judge of the Degrees of Happi- 


ness or Miſery in others, unleſs he knows 


Aſſoctati- 
ons of Ideas 
and Opini 
ons increaſe Our Very Appetites may be ſtrengthned Or 


or diminiſh 
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III. Hence we ſee how impoſiible it is 


their Opinions, their Aﬀeciations of Ideas, 
and the Degrees of their Defires and Aver- 
ſions. We ſee alſo of how much Conſt- 
quence our Aſociations of Ideas and Opi- 
nions are to our Happineſs or Miſery, and 
to the Command of our Paſſions: 


For tho' in our Appetites there are unea- 
ſy Senſations, previous to any Opinion, yet 


weakned, and variouſly alteted by Opinion, 
+. Or Aſeciations of Ideas. Before their Inter- 
vention, the bodily Appetites are eaſily ſa- 
tisfied ; Nature has put it in almoſt every 
one's power; ſo far to gratify them, as to 


ſupport the Body, and remove Pain. Bur 


when Opinion, and confuſed Ideas, or Fancy 
comes in, and repreſents, ſome particular 
kinds of Gratifications, or great Variety of 
them, as of great Importance; when Ideas 
of Dignity, Grandeur, Magnificence, Gene- 
rofity, or any other moral Species, are join- 
ed to the Objects of Appetites, they may 
furniſh us with endleſs Labour, Vexation, 
and Miſery of every kind, 


As to the other Defires which pre-ſup- 
poſe ſome Opinion or Apprebenſion of Good, 
previous 
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previous to any Senſation of uneaſineſs;Sx cr. 
they muſt ſtill be more directly influenced IV. 
by Opinion, and Aſſociations of Ideas. The ,/5v 


higher the Opinion or Apprebenſion of Good 
or Evil is, the ſtronger muſt the Defre or 
Averſion be; the greater is the Pleaſure of 
Succeſs at firſt, and the greater the Pain of 
Di/appointment, Our publick Defires are 
influenced in the ſame manner with the 
private: what we conceive as Good, we 
ſhall deſire for thoſe we love, as well as for 
ourſelves ; and that in proportion to the 
Degree of Good apprehended in it: what- 
ever we apprehend as Evil in any degree to 
thoſe we love, to that we ſhall have propor- 
tionable Averſion. 


Tus common Effect of theſe Aſocia- 
tions of Ideas is this, © that they raiſe the 
« Paſſions into an extravagant Degree, be- 
« yond the proportion of real Good in the 
Object: And commonly — ſome ſe- 

« cret Opinions to juſtify the Paſſions. But 
ce then the Confutation of theſe falſe Opi- 
© nions is not ſufficient to break the Afſoci- 
&* ation, ſo that the Defire or Paſſion ſhall 
* continue, even when our Underſtanding 
e has ſuggeſted to us, that the Object is not 
good, or not proportioned to the Strength 
ce of the Deſire. Thus we often may ob- 
ſerve, that Perſons, who by reaſoning have 
laid aſide all Opinion of Spirits being in the 

| dark 
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SECT. dark more than in the light, are ſtill unea- 
IV. ſy to be alone in the dark.“ Thus the 
luxurious, the extravagant Lover, the Mi- 
ſer, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have Opini- 

ons of the ſeveral Objects of their Purſuit, 
propertioned to the Vehemence of their 
Deſires ; but the conſtant Indulgence of 

any Deſire, the frequent Repetition of it, 

the diverting our Minds from all other 
Purſuits, the Strain of Converſation among 

Men of the ſame Temper, who often 

haunt together, the Contagion in the very 

Air and Countenance of the paſſionate, be- 

get ſuch wild - Afociations of Ideas, that a 
ſudden Conviction of Reaſon will not ſtop 

the Deſire or Averſion, any more than an 
Argument will ſurmount the Loathings or 
Averfions, acquired againſt certain Meats or 
Drinks, by Surfeits or emetick Preparations. 


Tue Luxurious are often convinced, 
when any Accident has revived a natural 
Appetite, of the ſuperior Pleaſures in a 
plain Dinner, with a ſharp Stomach :+ but 


Ae veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metuunt, fic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum nihilo quæ ſunt metuenda magis. Lvc. 


1 Leporem ſectatus, equove 
' Lafſusab in domito, vel fi Romana fatigat 
Militia aſſuetum Græcari — 
Cum labor extuderit faſtidia 
——  — Cum ſale panis 
Latrantem ſtomachum bene leniet 


Hos. 
this 


* 
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all the Ideas of Dignit | Grandeur, Excel. 


lence, and Enjoyment 0 Life joined to their WWW 


Table. Explain to a Miſer the Folly of 
his Conduct, ſo that he can alledge nothing 
in his Defence; yer he will go on, 


Ut lacuples moriatur egenti vivere fato. Juv, 


He has likewiſe all Ideas of Good, of Worth, 
and Importance in Life confounded with his 
Coffers. 


A ROMANTICE Lover has in like man- 
ner no Notion of Life without his Mzftre/s, 
all Virtue and Merit are ſummed up in his 


inviolable Fidelity. The Connoiſſeur has all 


Ideas of valuable Knowledge, Gentleman- 
lite Worth and Ability aſſociated with his 
beloved Arts. The Idea of Property comes 
along with the Taſte, and makes his 
Happineſs impoſſible, without Poſſeſſian 
of what he admires. A plain Queſtion 
might confute the Opinion, but will not 
break the Aſſociatiunn: What Pleaſure 
* has the Poſſeſſor more than others, to 
G _ Eyes they a are expoſed as well as 
cc 1s? 


Our publick Defires are affected by con- 
- fuſed Ideas, in the ſame manner with our 


private — What is apprehended as 
H Good, 


this does not reform them; they have got SECT, 
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SEC r. Good, thro an Aſſociation of foreign Ideas, 
IV. ſhall be purſued for theſe we love, as well as 
UY WV what is really good for them. Our benevo- 
lent Paſſions in the nearer Ties, are as apt 
to be too violent as any whatſoever : this we 
may often experience in the Love of Off- 
ſpring, Relations, Parties, Cabals. IT 
Violence of our Paſſion makes us ſometimes 
incapable of purſuing effectually their Good, 
and finks us into an uſeleſs State of Sorrow 
upon their Misfortunes. Compaſſion often 
makes the Evil greater to the Spectator than 
to the Sufferer; and ſometimes ſubjects the 
Happineſs of a Perfon of great Worth, to 
every Accident befalling one entirely void 

of it. CNA 


Tur Deſire of Virtue, upon extenſive 
impartial Schemes of publick Happineſs, 
can fcarce be too ftrong ; but, miſta- 

ten or partial Views of publick Good, this 
Deſire of Virtue may ion lead Men into 
very pernicious Actions. One may con- 
ceive a ſort of Extravagancy, and effeminate 
Weakneſs even of this Deſire; as when Men 
are diſſatisſied with themſelves for Diſap- 
pointment: in good Attempts, which ic was 
not in their Power to accompliſh ; when 
ſome heroick Tempers ſhew no Regard to 
private Good; when the Purſuit of the 
lovely Form is fo paſſionate, that the Agent 
does 
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does not reliſh his paſt Conduct by agreeable 8 x Cr. 

Reflection, but like the — | IV. 
* 

Nil adtum reputat ſi quid ſupereſſet agendum. Lucan. | 


Bur the moſt pernicious Perver/ions of 
this Deſire are © ſome partial Admirations 
« of certain moral ies, ſuch as Forti- 
« tude, Propagation. of true Religion, Zeal 
« for a Party; while other Virtues are 
ce overlooked, and the very End to which 
the admired Qualities are ſubſervient is 
« forgotten. Thus ſome Phantoms of Vir- 
e tue are raiſed, wholly oppoſite to its true 
t Nature, and to the ſole End of it, the 


« publick Good.” 


Honovuk, in like manner, has had its 
fooliſh Aſſociations, and the true Nature of 
it has been overlooked, ſo that the Deſire 

of it has run into Enthuſiaſm, and pernici- 
ous Madneſs. Thus, however our De- 
« ſires, when our Opinions are true, and 
« the Defire is proportioned to the true O- 
e pinion, are all calculated for good, either 
«© publick or private; yet fal/e Opinions, 
« and configſed Ideas, or too great a Violence 
« in any of them, above a due Proportion 
« to the reſt, may turn the beſt of chem in- 
« ro deſtructive Follies. 


H 2 Tx1s 
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Ser. Tus is probably the Caſe in thoſe Aﬀe- 
IV. Ctions which ſome ſuppoſe natural, or at 
J leaſt incident to our Natures, and yet ab/o- 
Malicious Jytely evil: Such as Rancour, or difintereſted 
—— „ Malice, Revenge, Miſantbropy. We indeed 
bow they find our Nature determined to diſapprove 
= Agent apprehended as evil, or malicious, 
thro' direct Intention; we muſt defire the 
Deſtruction of ſuch a Being, not only from 
Self-Love, but from our Benevolence to 
others. Now when we raſhly form Opini- 

ons of Sects, or Nations, as abſolutely evil; 

or get aſſociated Ideas of Tmprety, Cruelty, 
Profaneneſs, recurring upon every mention 

of them: when, by repeated RefleQion 

upon Injuries received, we ſtrengthen our 
Diſlike into an obdurate Averſion, and con- 
ceive that the Injurious are directly malici- 
vous; we may be led to act in ſuch a man- 

ner, that Spectators, who are unacquainted 

with our ſecret Opinions, or confuſed Ap- 
prebenſions of others, may think we have 

pure diſintereſted Malice in our Nature; a 

very Inſtinct toward the Miſery of others, 

when it is really only the overgrowth of a 

juſt natural Affection, upon falſe Opinions, 

or confuſed Ideas; even as our Appetites, 
upon which our natural Life depends, may 
acquire accidental Loathings at the moſt 
wholſome Food. Our Ideas and Opinions 

of Mankind are often very raſhly formed, 

but 
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but our Affection are generally ſuited to our 8 E Cr. 
Opinions. When our Ideas and Opinions IV. 
of the moral Qualities of others are juſt, WWW 
our Affections are generally regular and | 
good: But when we give looſe Reins to our 
Imagination and Opinion, our Affections 

muſt follow them into all Extravagance and 

Folly; and inadvertent Spectators will ima- 

gine ſome Diſpoſitions in us wholly uſeleſs, 

and abſolutely and directly evil. 6 


Now the Gratiſication of theſe deſtru- 
ive Deſires, like thoſe of all the reſt, gives 
at firſt ſome Pleaſure, proportioned to their 
Violence; and the Diſappointment gives pro- 
portioned Pain. But as to the Continuance 
of theſe Pleaſures or Pains, we ſhall find 
hereafter great Diverſity. N 


From this view of our Deſires, we may 
Hee © the great Variety of Objects, Circum- 
« ſtances, Events, which muſt be of Im- 
«« portance to the Happineſs of a Creature, 
« furniſhed with ſuch a Variety of Senſes 
„of Good and Evil, with equally various 
« Deſires correſponding to them: eſpecially 
« conſidering the ſtrange Combinations of 
Ideas, giving Importance to many Objects, 


« in their own Nature indifferent.” How far 
the ſeveral 


Her 


| Iv. Ws muſt in the next Place enquire — ge 
| © how far theſe ſeveral Defires muſt neceſ- ih ariſe 
| H 3 „ farily” 
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SECT. farily ariſe, or may be prevented by our 
IV. Conduct. 


i Tux Pleaſures and Pains of the external 
Plage. Senſes muſt certainly be perceived by every 


one who comes into the World; the one 
raiſing ſome Degree of Deſire, and the other 
Averſion : the Pains of Appetites ariſe yet 
more certainly than others, and are previ- 
ous to any Opinion. But then it is very 
much in our power to keep theſe Senſations 
pure and unmixed with any foreign Ideas: 
ſo that the plaineſt Food and Raiment, if 
ſufficiently nouriſhing and healthful, may 
keep us eaſy, as well as the rareſ or moſt 
expenſive. Nay the Body, when accuſto- 
med to the ſimpler Sorts, is eaſieſt in the 
Uſe of them: And we are raiſed to an high- 
er Degree of Chearfulneſs, by a ſmall Im- 
provement in our Table, than it is poſſible 
to bring a pampered Body into, by any of 
the Productions of Nature. Whatever the 
Body is once accuſtomed to, produces no 
confiderable Change in it. 


2. Pe De. TRR Pleaſures of the Imagination, or of 
— = the internal Senſe of Beauty, and Decency, 
of the Ima- and Harmony, muſt alſo be perceived by us. 
bination. The Regularity, Proportion and Order in 
external Forms, will as neceſſarily ſtrike 

the Mind, as any Perceptions of the exter- 

nal Senſes. But then, as we have no _ 

| neſs 
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ſineſs of Appetite, previous to the Reception Sx c r. 


of thoſe grateful Ideas, we are not neceſſa- IV. 
rily made miſerable in their Abſence; unleſs vw 


by ſome fantaſtick Habit we have raiſed 


very violent Deſires, or by a long Purſuit of 
them, have made ourſelves incapable of 


other Enjoyments. 


AGAIN, the Senſe and Deſire of Beauty 
of ſeveral kinds is entirely abſtracted from 
Poſſeſſion or Property ; ſo that the fineſt Re- 
liſh of this kind, and the ſtrongeſt ſubſe- 
quent Defires, if we admit no fooliſh Con- 
junctions of Ideas, may almoſt every where 
be gratified with the Proſpects of Nature, 
and with the Contemplation of the more 
curious Works of Art, which the Proprie- 
tors generally allow to others without Re- 
ſtraint. But if this Senſe or Deſire of Beau- 
ty itſelf be accompanied with the Defire of 
Poſſeſſion or Property; if we let it be guided 
by Cufiom, and receive Afſoctations of fo- 
reign Ideas in our Fancy of Dreſs, Egui- 
page, Furniture, Retinue; if we reliſh on- 
ly the Modes of the Great, or the Marks of 
D:/ftindion as beautiful; if we let ſuch De- 
fires grow ſtrong, we muſt be very great in- 
deed, before we can ſecure conſtant Pleaſure 
by this Senſe: and every Diſappointment or 
Change of Fortune muſt make us miſerable. 
The like Fate may attend the Purſuit of 
Jpeculative Sciences, Poetry, Mufick, or 
a | H 4 Painting; 
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SE r. Painting; to excel in theſe things is granted 
IV. but to few. A violent Deſire of Diſtincqtion 


* 


. 


¶ The pub- 


kDefires- 


and Eminence may bring on Vexation and 
Sorrow for the longeſt Life, 


THz Pleaſures and Pains of the publick 
Senſe will alſo neceſſarily ariſe in us. Men 
cannot live without the Society of others, 
and their good Offices; they muſt obſerve 
both the Happineſs and Miſery, the Plea- 


ſures and Pains of their Fellows: Defire 


and Aver/ion muſt ariſe in the Obſerver, 
Nay farther, as we cannot avoid more near 
Attachments of Love, either from the In- 
ſtint between the Sexes, or that toward 
Ofipring, or from Obſervation of the bene- 
volent Tempers of others, or their particular 
Virtues and good Offices, we muſt feel the 


Senſations of Foy and Sorrow, from the 


State of others even in the ſtronger Degrees, 
and have the publick Deſires in a greater 
Height. All we can do to prevent the Pains 


of general Benevolence, will equally leſſen 


the Pleaſures of it. If we reſtrain our pub- 
lick Affection from growing ſtrong, we abate 
our Pleaſures from the good Succeſs of 
others, as much as we leſſen our Compaſſion 
for their Misfortunes; If we confine our 
Deſires to a ſmall Circle of Acquaintance, 
or to a Cabal or Faction, we contract our 
Pleaſures as much as we do our Pains. The 

Diſtinction of Pleaſures and Pains into real 


and 
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and imaginary, or rather into neceſſary and Sx c T+ 
voluntary, would be of ſome uſe, if we IV. 
could correct the Imaginations of others, as WWW 
well as our own; but if we cannot, we are 

ſure, whoever thinks himſelf miſerable, is 

really ſo; however he might poſſibly, by a 

better Conduct of his Imagination, have 
prevented this Miſery. All we can do in 

this affair, is to obtain a great Share of the 
Pleaſures of the fronger Ties, with fewer 

Pains of them, by confining the ſtronger 
Degrees of Love, or our Friendſhips, to 
Perſons of corrected Imaginations, to whom 

as few of the uncertain Objects of Deſire are 
neceſſary to Happineſs as is poſſible. Our 
Friendſhip with ſuch Perſons may f yi mnt 

be to us a much greater Source of Happi- 

neſs than of Miſery, ſince the Happineſs of 

ſuch Perſons is more probable than the con- 


trary. 


SINCE there is nothing in our Nature de- 
termining us to diintereſted Hatred toward 
any Perſon ; we may be ſecure againſt all 
the Pains of Malice, by preventing falſe O- 
pinions of our Fellows as abſolutely evil, or 
by guarding againſt habitual Anger, and 
raſh Aver ſions. 234 


THe moral Ideas do ariſe alſo neceſſarily 
in our Minds, We cannot avoid obſerving 
the Affections of thoſe we converſe with; 
| | their 
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their A#:ons, their Words, their Looks be- 
tray them. We are conſcious of our own 
Affections, and cannot avoid Reflection up- 
on them ſometimes: the kind and generous 
Affections will appear amiable, and all Cru- 
elty, Malice, or even very ſelfiſh Affections, 
will be diſapproved, and appear odious. Our 
own Temper, as well as that of others, will 
appear to our moral Senſe either lovely or 
deformed, and will be the Occafion either 
of Pleaſure or Uneafineſss We have not 
any proper Appetite toward Virtue, fo as to 
be uneaſy, even antecedently to the Appear- 
ance of the lovely Form ; but as ſoon as it 
appears to any Perſon, as it certainly muſt 
very early in Life, it never fails to raife De- 


fire, as Vice does raiſe Aver on. This is ſo 


rooted in our Nature, that no Education, 
alſe Principles, depraved Habits, or even 
Affectation itſelf can entirely root it out. 
LucRETivs and HoBBES ſhew themſelves 
in innumerable Inſtances ſtruck with ſome 
moral Species; they are full of Expreſſions 
of Admiration, Gratitude, Praiſe, Defire 
of doing Good; and of Cenſure, Diſapproba- 

tion, Averfion to ſome Forms of Vice. | 


Six cx then there is no avoiding theſe De- 


fires and Perceprions of Morality, all we can 


do to ſecure ourſelves in the poſſeſſion of 


Pleaſures of this kind, without Pain, con- 
fiſts in a vigorous Ufe of our Reaſon, to 
| « diſcern 
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« diſcern what Actions really tend to the Szor. 
« publick Good in the whole, that we may 1V. 
« not do that upon a partial View of Good, WVYW 
« which afterwards, upon a fuller Exami- 

« nation, we ſhall condemn and abhor our- 

« ſelves for; and withal, to fix our Friend- 

« hips with Perſons of like Diſpoſitions, 

« and juſt Diſcernment.” Men of partial 

Views of publick Good, if they never ob- 

tain any better, may be eaſy in a very perni- 
cious Conduct, ſince the moral! Evitor De- 
formity does not to them. But this 


is ſeldom to be hoped for in any partial Con- 
duct. Thoſe who are injured by us fail not 


Sentiments, and ſet our Conduct in a full 
Light: This muſt very probably occaſion 
to us Shame and Remorſe. It cannot there- 
fore be an indifferent Matter, to an Agent 
with a moral Senſe, what Opinions he forms 
of the Tendency of Actions; what partial 
Attachments of Love he has toward Parties 
or Factions. If he has true Opinions of the 
Tendencies of Actions; if he carefully ex- 
amines the real Dignity of Perſons and Cau- 
es, he may be ſure that the Conduct which 
he now approves he ſhall always approve, 
and have delight in Reflection upon it, 
however it be cenſured by others. Bur if 
he takes up at hazard Opinions of Actions; 

| | + 
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S ECT. if he has a fooliſh Admiration of particu- 

* IV. lar Sects, and as fooliſh Auerſions and Dif- 
1 e like to others, not according to any real 
Importance or Dignity, he ſhall often find 
occaſion for Inconſtancy and Change of his 
Affections, with Shame and Remorſ for his 

paſt Conduct, and an inward Diſile and 

Self- Condemnation. 


Wn ar moſt deeply affects our Happi- 
neſs or Miſery, are the Diſpoſitions of thoſe 
Perſons with whom we voluntarily contract 
ſome nearer Intimacies of Friendſhip: If 
we act wiſely in this Point, we may ſecure 
to ourſelves the greateſt Pleaſures with the 
feweſt Pains, by attaching ourſelves to Per- 
ſons of real Goodneſs, good Offices toward 
whom are uſeful to the World. The Ties 
of Blood are generally very ſtrong, eſpeci- 
ally roward Offspring ; they need rather the 
Bridle than the Spur, in all Caſes wherein 
the Object is not recommended to a ſingu- 
lar Love by his good Qualities. We may, 
in a conſiderable x nd dn reſtrain our na- 
tural Affection toward a worthleſs Offspring, 
by ſetting our public Aſfections and our 
moral Senſe againſt it, in frequent Contem- 
plation of their Vices, and of the Miſchief 
which may ariſe to Perſons of more worth 
from them, if we give them any Counte- 
nance 1n their Vices, 

"ok 
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Tux regulating our Apprehenſions of Sg cr. 
the Actiͤns of others, is of very great Im- IV. 
portance, that we may not imagine Man- CAWWV 
kind worſe than they really are, and there- 
by bring upon' ourſelves a Temper full of 
Suſpicion, Hatred, Anger and Contempt to- 
ward others; which is a conftant Stare of 
Miſery, much worſe than all the Evils to 
be feared from Credulity. If we examine 
the true Springs of human Action, we ſhall 
ſeldom find their Motives worſe than Self- 

Love. Men are often ſubje& to Anger, and 
upon ſudden Provocations do Injuries to 
each other, and that only from Self-Love, 
without Malice; but the greateſt part of 
their Lives is employed in Offices of natu- 
ral Affection, Friendſhip, innocent Self 
Love, or Love of a Country. The little 
Party- Prejudices are generally founded up- 
on Ignorance, or falſe Opinions, rather apt 
to move Pity than Hatred. Such Confide- 
rations are the beſt Preſervative againſt An- 
ger, Malice, and Diſcontent of Mind with 
the Order of Nature. When you would 
e make yourſelf chearful and eaſy (ſays the 
% Emperor *) conſider the Virtues of your 
“ ſeveral Acquaintances, the Induſtry and 
« Diligence of one, the Modeſty of ano- 
e ther, the Generoſity or Liberality of a 


Marcus Antoninus, Lib. vi. C. 48. 


* third : 
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Sec. © third; and in ſome Perſons ſome other 
IV, ©« Virtue. There is nothing ſo delightful, 
s che Reſemblances of the Virtues ap- 
« pearing in the Conduct of your Contem- 

« poraries as frequently as poſſible. Such 
Thoughts we ſhould ill retain with us.” 


Wurd the moral Senſe is thus aſſiſted 
by a ſound Underſtanding and Application, 
our own Actions may be a conſtant Source 
of ſolid Pleaſure, along with the Pleaſures 
of Benevolence, in the higheſt Degree which 
our Nature will admic, and with as few of 
its Pains as poſſible. 


Hew fer As to the Deſires of Honour, ſince we 
our Senſe cannot avoid obſerving or hearing of the 
9 Hour Sentiments of others concerning our Con- 
zower. duct, we muſt feel the Deſire of the good 

Opinions of others, and Averſion to their 

Cenfures or Condemnation : ſince the one ne- 
ceſſarily gives us Pleaſure, and the other 
Pain. Now it is impoſſible to bring all 
Men into the ſame Opinions of particular 
Actions, becauſe of their different Opinions 
of publick Good, and of the Means of pro- 
moting it; and becauſe of oppoſite Intereſts; 
ſo that it is often impoſſible to be ſecure a- 
gainſt all Cenſure or Diſhonour from ſome 
of our Fellows. No one is ſo much Ma- 
ſter of external Things, as to make his ho- 


nourable Intentions ſucceſsful; and yet Suc- 


2 
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ceſs is a Mark by which many judge of the 8 Cc r. 
Goodneſs of Attempts. Whoever therefore IV. 
ſuffers his Deſire of Honour or Applauſe to 
grow violent, without Diſtinction of the 
Perſons to whoſe judgment he ſubmirs, 

runs a great hazard of Miſery, But our 
natural Deſire of Praiſe, is in a compounded 
Proportion of the Numbers of Applauders, 

and their Dignity. He therefore who 
* makes Diſtindbtion of Perſons juſtly, and 
ce acts wiſely for the public Good, may ſe- 
« cure himſelf from much uneaſineſs up- 
« on injudicious Cenſure, and may obtain 
« the Approbation, of thoſe whoſe Eſteem 
ic alone is valuable, or at leaſt far over-bal- 
« lances the Cenfure of others.” 


Tun Dejfire of Wealth muſt be as neceflary 23. Der. 
as any other Deſires of our Nature, as ſoon 9 Fea 
as we apprehend the uſefulneſs of Wealth ©" 
to gratify all other Deſires. While it is 
deſired as the Means of ſomething farther, 
the Deſire tends to our Happineſs, propor- 

tionably to the good Oeconomy of the prin- 

cipsl Defires to which it is made ſubſervient. 

It is in every Man's power, by a little Re- 

flection, to prevent the Madneſs and Enthu- 

ſiaſm with which Wealth is inſatiably pur- 

ſued even for itſelf, without any direct In- 

tention of uſing it. The Conſideration of 

the ſmall Addition often made by Wealth 

to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, may o_ 
| this 
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which — attends it. 


PoweR in like manner is deſired as the 
Means of gratifying other original Defires ; 
nor can the Deſire be avoided by thoſe who 
apprehend its uſefulneſs. It is eaſy to pre- 
vent the Extravagance of this Deſire, and 
many of its conſequent Pains, by conſide- 
ring * the Danger of affecting it by injuri- 
« ous Means, ſupporting it by Force, with. 
out Conſent of the Subject, and employ- 
ing it to private Intereſt, in Oppoſition 
« to ” wblick Good.” No Mortal is ea 
under ſuch Subjection; Every Slave to ſuc 
a Power is an Enemy : The Poſſeſſor muſt 
be in a continual State of Fear, Suſpicion 
and Hatred. 


Tuxzz is nothing in our Nature lead- 
ing us neceſſarily into the fantaftick De- 
fires; they wholly ariſe through our Igno- 
rance and Negligence; when, through want 
of Thought, we ſuffer fooliſh Aſſociations 
of Ideas to be made, and imagine certain 
trifling Circumſtances to contain ſomething 
honourable and excellent in them from their 
being uſed by Perſons of Diſtinction. We 
know how the Inadvertencies, Negligences, 
Infirmities, and even Vices, either of great 
or ingenious Men, have been affected, and 
imitated by thoſe who were incapable of 

imi- 
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imitating their Excellencies. This happens 8 Er. 
often to young Gentlemen of plentiful For- IV. 
© tunes which ſer them above the Employ- AV 
ments neceſſary to others, when they have | 
not cultivated any reliſh for the Pleaſures þ 
of the Imagination, ſuch as ArchiteFure, 
Mufick, Painting, Poetry, Natural Philo- 
ſophy, Hiſtory : When they have no farther 
Knowledge of theſe things, than ſtupidly 
to praiſe what they hear others praiſe : 
When they have neglected to cultivate their 
publick Affections, are bantered a long time 
from Marriage and Offspring; and have 
neither themſelves Minds fit for Friendſhips, 
nor any intimate Acquaintance with ſuch as 
are fit to make Friends of: When their o- 
ral Senſe is weakened, or, if it-be ſtrong in 
any points, theſe are fixed at random, with- 
out any regular Scheme: When thro' Igno- 
rance of public Affairs, or want of Eloguence 
to ſpeak what they know, they deſpair of the 
Eſteem or Honour of the wiſe: When their 
Hearts are too gay to be entertained with 
the dull Thoughts of increafing their Mealtbh, 
and they have not Ability enough to hope 
for Power; ſuch poor empty Minds have 
nothing but Trifles to purſue ; any thing be- 
comes agreeable, which can ſupply the Void 
of Thought, or prevent the ſullen Diſcon- 
tent which muſt grow upon a Mind conſci- 
ous of no Merit, and expecting the Con- 
tempt of its Fellows; as a Pack of Dogs, 
| | I an 
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SEC r. an Horſe, a Jewel, an Equipage, a Pack of 
IV. Cards, a Tavern; any thing which has got 
any confuſed Ideas of Honour, Dignity, Li- 


berality, or genteel Enjoyment of Life join- 
ed to it. Theſe fantaſtick Deſires any Man 
might have baniſhed at firſt, or entirely 
prevented. But if we have loſt the Time 
of ſubſtituting better in their ſtead, we ſhall 
only change from one ſort to another, with 


a perpetual Succeſſion of Inconſlancy and 
Diſatisfaftion. 


i fi vitigſa Libido 

Fecerit Auſpicium | 
Tidem eadem poſſunt horam durare probantes. 
| Hor. Ep. 1. 


V. Tur End of all theſe Conſiderations, 
is to find out the moſt effectual Way of ad- 
vancing the Happineſs of Mankind; in or- 
der to which, they may perhaps appear of 
conſiderable Conſequence, ſince Happineſs 
conſiſts in the higheſt and moſt durable 
« Gratifications of, either all our Deſires, 
e or, if all cannot be gratified at once, of 
« thoſe which tend to the greateſt and 
« moſt durable Pleaſures, with exemption 
« either from all Pains and Objects of A- 
« ver/ion, or at leaſt from thoſe which are 
* the moſt grievous.” The following ge- 
neral Obſervations may be premiſed concern- 
ing their Objects. 

1. 
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1. *© IT is plainly impoſſible that any 8 Er. 
« Man ſhould purſue the Gratifications of IV. 
« all theſe Defres at once, with Prudence, WW 
Diligence, and Vigour, ſufficient to ob- Pole, F 
te tain the higheſt Pleaſures of each kind, / lad of 
* and to avoid their oppoſite Pains.” For, ky. 
not to mention the Narrowneſs of the Pow- _ 
ers of our Minds, which makes them in- 
capable of a Multiplicity of Purſuits at 

once; the yery Methods of obtaining the 
higheſt Gratification of the feveral Senſes 

and Deſires, are directly inconfiſtent with 

each other, For example, the violent Pur- 

ſuit of the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, 

or Senſuality, is oppoſite to the Pleaſures 

of the Imagination, and to the Study of 

the ingenious Arts, which tend to the Or- 
nament of Life; Theſe require Labour and 
Application, inconſiſtent with the Yolup- 
tuouſneſs of the external Senſes, which by 

itſelf would engroſs the whole Application 

of our Minds, through vain Aſſociations of 

Ideas. 


AGain: The violent Purſuics of either 
of the former kinds of Pleaſures, is often 
directly inconſiſtent with publick Aﬀettions, 
and with our mor Senſe, and Senje of Ho- 
nour, Theſe Pleaſures require a quite diffe- 
rent Temper, a Mind little ſet upon ſelfiſh 
Pleaſures, ſtrongly poſſeſſed with Love for 

| 14 others, 
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others, and Concern for their Intereſts ca- 
pable of Labour and Pain. However our 


NN) defire of Honour be really eb, yet we 


No Cer- 
tainty of 
Succeſs in 
any Pur- 
fuit, ſave 
that of 
Virtue. 


know it is never acquired by Actions ap- 
pearing ſelfiſh ; bur by ſuch as appear pub- 
lick-ſpirited, with Neglect of the Pleaſures 
of the external Senſes and Wealth. Sel- 


fiſhneſs is generally attended with Shame; * 


and hence we conceal even our Defire of 
Honour itſelf, and are aſhamed of Prarſe in 


our own Preſence, even when we are doing 


beneficent Actions, with deſign to obtain it. 
The Purſuits of Wealth and Power are of- 
ten directly oppoſite to the Pleaſures of all 
the other kinds, at leaſt for the preſent, 
however they may be intended for the fu- 
ture Enjoyment of them. 73 "70 


2. © THERE is no ſuch Certainty in hu- 
« man Affairs, that a Man can aſſure him- 
« ſelf of the perpetual Poſſeſſion of theſe 
Objects which gratify any one Deſire,” 
except that of Virtue itſelf: which, fince 
it does not depend upon external Objects 
and Events , but upon our own Affection 
and Conduct, we may promiſe to ourſelves 
that we ſhall always enjoy. But then Vir- 
tue conſiſts in Benevolence, or Deſire of the 
publick Good: The Happineſs of others is 


®* Treat. II. Sec 5. Art. 7, 
+ Treat. II. Sec. z. . 


very 
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very uncertain, ſo that our publick Deſires S E r. 
may often be diſappointed ; and every Diſ— IV. 
appointment is uneaſy, in proportion to the WWW 
Degree of Deſire. And therefore, how- - 
ever the Admiration and fixed Purſuit of 
Virtue may always fecure one ſtable and 
conſtant Pleaſure of Self- Approbation, yer 
this Enjoyment preſuppoſes a Defrre of pub- 
lick Good, ſubject to frequent Diſappoint- 
ments, which will be attended with Uneafi- 
neſs proportioned to the Degree of publick 
Defire, or the Virtue upon which we re- 
flet. There ſeems therefore no poſſibility 
of ſecuring to ourſelves, in our preſent 
State, an unmixed Happineſs independently 
of all other Beings. Every Apprehenſion 
of Good raiſes defire, every Diſappoint- 
ment of Defice is uneaſy ; every Object of 
Deſire is uncertain except Virtue, but the 
Enjoyment: of Virtue . ſuppoſes the Defire of 
an uncertain Object, viz. the publick Hap- 
pineſi. To ſecure therefore independently 
of all other Beings invariable and pure Hap- 
pineſs, it would be neceſſary either to have 
the Power of directing all Events in the U- 
niverſe, or to root out all Senſe of Evil, or 
Averſion to it, while we retained our Senſe 
of Good, and that without previous Deſire, 
the Diſappointment of which could give 
Pain. The rooting out of all Senſes and 
Deſires, were it practicable, would cut off 
all Happineſs as well as Miſery: The re- 

{4 $68 I 3 moving 
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S EC r. moving or ſtopping a part of them, might 
IV. indeed be of conſequence to the Happineſs 
of the Individual on fome occaſions, how- 
ever pernicious it might be to the Whole. 

But it is plain, we have not in our 
the modelling of our Senſes or Defires, to 
form them for a private Intereſt: They are 
fixed for us by the AuTyor of our Na- 
ture, ſubſervient to the Intereſt of the Sy- 
tem; ſo that each Individual is made, pre- 
viouſly to his own Choice, a Member ' of 
a great Body, and affected with the Fortunes 
of the Whole; or at leaſt of many Parts 
of it; nor can he break himſelf off at Plea- 

ſure. 


De Mi- TEIS may ſhew the Vanity of ſome Ex- 

Fake: of Preſſions of the Sfoicks, boaſting, one would 

£4: wn. imagine, who did not remember other parts 

pleat Hap- of their Scheme, of an undiſturbed Hap- 

pin. pineſs and Serenity, independently even of 
the DEiry, as well as of their Fellow- 
Creatures, wholly inconſiſtent with the Or- 
der of Nature, as well as with the Princi- 
ples of ſome of, their great Leaders: For 
which, Men of Wit in their own Age did 
not fail to ridicule them, 


THAT muſt be a very fantaſtick Scheme 
of Virtue, which repreſents it as a private 
ſublimely ſelfiſh Diſcipline, to preſerve our 
ſelves wholly unconcerned, not only in the 

| Changes 
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Changes of Fortune as to our Wealth orSe cr. 

Poverty, Liberty or Slavery, Eaſe or Pain, IV. 

but even in all external Events whatſoever, WW 
in the Fortunes of our deareſt Friends or 

Country, ſolacing ourſelves that we are ea 

and undiſturbed. If there be any thing ami- 

able in human Nature, the Reflection upon 

which can give us pleaſure, it muſt be kind 

diſintereſted Aſfections towards our Fellows, 

or towards the whole, and its AurHoR and 

Cauſe. Theſe Affections, when reflected 

upon, muſt be one conſtant Source of Plea- 

ſure in Self- Approbation. But ſome of theſe 

very Affections, being toward an uncertain 

Object, muſt occaſion Pain, and directly 

produce one ſort of Miſery to the virtuous 

in this Life. It is true indeed, it would be 

a much greater Miſery to want ſuch an ami- 

able Temper, which alone ſecures us from 

the baſeſt and moſt dereſtable State of Self- 

Condemnation and Abborrence. But, allow- 

ing ſuch a Temper to be the neceſſary Oc- 

caſion of one ſort of Happineſs, even the 

reateſt we are capable of, yet it may alſo be 

the Occaſion of no inconſgerable Pains in 

this Life. 


THAT this affectionate Temper is true 
Virtue, and not that undiſturbed Selfiſhneſs, 


were it attainable, every one would readily 
own who ſaw them both in Practice. 


Would any honeſt Heart reliſh ſuch a Speech 
| I 4 "= 
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SE Cr. as this from a Cato or an Æmilius Paulus? 

IV. * I foreſee the Effects of this Defeat, my 

WY © Fellow-Creatures, my Countrymen, my 

* honourable Acquaintances; many a ge- 

“ nerous gallant Patriot and Friend, Fa- 

te fthers, Sons, and Brothers, Husbands and 

Wives, ſhall be inſlaved, tortured, torn 

* from each other, or in each other's fight 

* made ſubject to the Pride, Avarice, Pe- 

* tulancy, or Luſt of the Conqueror. I 

* have, for my own Pleaſure, to ſecure 

* agreeable Reflections, laboured in their 

% Defence. Iam unconcerned in their Miſ- 

„ fortunes; their bodily Tortures, or more 

te exquiſite Diſtreſſes of Mind for each o- 

ce ther, are to me indifferent. I am entire- 

*« ly abſolute, compleat in myſelf; and can 

te behold their Agonies with as much Eaſe 

* or Pleaſure, as I did their Proſperity.” 

This is the plain Language of ſome boaſting 

Refiners upon Virtue ; Sentiments as diſa- 
greeable as thoſe of Catiline. 


* 


Tk Deſire of Virtue is toward an Ob- 
ject ex Toy ẽ nh, or in our power, ſince all 
Men have naturally kind Affections, which 
they may increaſe and ſtrengthen ; but theſe 
kind Affections tend toward an uncertain 
Object, which is not in our power. Sup- 
poſe the Stock ſhould alledge, © Vice is the 
* only Evil, and Virtue the only Good.” 
If we have Benevolence to others, we muſt 
© | © . wiſh 
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wiſh them to be virtuous, and muſt have Sx cr. 
compaſſion toward the vicious: thus ſtill IV. 
we may be ſubjected to Pain or Uneaſineſs, FFYW 
by our very Virtue ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 

what no Experience can confirm, that Men 

may have — Deſires, the Diſappoint- 

ment of which will give no Uneafineſs, or 

that Uneaſineſs is no Evil. Let the Philoſo- 

pher regulate his own Notions as he pleaſes 

about Happineſs or Miſery ; whoever ima- 

gines himſelf unhappy, is ſo 1n reality; and 
whoever has kind Affections or Virtue, muſt 

be uneaſy to ſee others really unhappy, 


Bor tho' a pure unmixed Happineſs is 
not attainable in this Life, yet all their Pre- 
cepts are not rendered uſeleſs. 


Eft quddam prodire tenus, fi non datur ultra. 


3. Fox we may obſerve, thirdly, that 3. 73, a 
de the Senſe of Good can continue in its full % of 
& Strength, when yet we ſhall have but Ca” 
* weak Defires.” In this caſe we are capa- ved, with- 
ble of enjoying all the Good in any Object, % ** 
when we obtain it, and yet expoſed to no Do, i 
great Pain upon Diſappointment. This may 2% Ca- 
be generally obſerved, that © the Violence 
* of Defire does not proportionably enliven 
* the Senſation of Good, when it is obtain- 

* ed: nor does diminiſhing the Defire weak- 
« en the Senſation, the it will diminiſh the 
187 | | __« Unea- 
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S ECT.“ Uneafineſs of Diſappointment, or the Mi- 
IV, © ſery of contrary Euils.“ Our high Ex- 
pectations of Happineſs from any Object, 
either thro' the Acuteneſi of our Senſes, or 
from our Opinions or Aſſociations of Ideas, 
never fail to increaſe Deſire : But then the 
Violence of Defire does not proportionably 
enliven our Senſation in the Enjoyment, 
During the firſt confuſed Hurry of our Suc- 
ceſs, our Joy may perhaps be increaſed by 
the Violence of our previous Defire, were 
it only by allaying the great Uneaſineſs ac- 
companying the Defire itſelf. But this Joy 
ſoon vaniſhes, and is often ſucceeded by 
Diſguft and Uneafineſs, when our Senſe of 
the Good, which is more fixed in Nature 
than our Fancy or Opinions, repreſents the 
Object far below our Expectation. Now 
he who examines all Opinions of Good in 
Objects, who prevents or corrects vain Aſſo- 
citations of Ideas, and thereby prevents ex- 
travagant Admirations, or enthufiaſtick De- 
fires, abave the real Moment of Good in ths 
Object, if he loſes the tranſient Raptures of 
the firſt Succeſs, yet he enjoys all the per- 
manent Good or Happineſs which any Object 
can afford ; and eſcapes, in a great meaſure, 
both the uneaſy Senſations of the more vi- 
olent Defires, and the Torments of Diſap- 
pointment, to which Perſons of irregular 
Imaginations are expoſed. 


Tris 
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Tr1s is the Caſe of the Temperate and SECT, 
the Chaſte, with relation to the Appetites; IV. 
of the Men of Moderation and Frugality, WW 
and corrected Fancy, with regard to the Plea- 
ſures of Imagination; of the Humble and 
the Content, as to Honour, Wealth or Pow- 
er. Such Perſons upon good Succeſs, want 
only the firſt tranſitory Ecflacies ; but have 
a full and lively Senſe of all the laſting 
Good in the Objects of their Purſuit ; and 
yet are in a great meaſure ſecure againſt both 
the Uneaſineſs of violent Defire, and the 
Dejefion of Mind, and abjed Sorrow upon 
Diſappointment, or upon their being expoſed 
to the contrary Evils. 


FurTHER, Perſons of irregular Imagi- 
nations are not ſoon reformed, nor their Aſ- 
ſociations of Ideas broke by every Experi- 
ence of the Smallneſs of the Good in the ad- 
mired Object. They are often rather ſet 
upon new Purſuits of the ſame kind, or of 
greater Variety of like Objects. So their 
experience of Diſappointment, or of contra- 
ry Evils, does not ſoon correct their Imagi- 
nations about the Degrees of Good or Evil. 
The Loſs of Good, or the Preſſure of any 
Calamity, will continue to torment them, 
thro' their vain Notions of theſe Events, and 
make them inſenſihle of the real Good 
which they might ſtill enjoy in their preſent 


Stats, 
| FM 
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S Er. State. Thus the Covetous have ſmaller Plea- 


ſure in any given Degree of Wealth; the 


VV Luxurious from a ſplendid Table; the An- 


bitious from any given Degree of Honour or 
Power, than Men of more moderate De- 
fires : And on the other hand, the Miſeries 
of Poverty, mean Fare, Subjection, or Con- 
tempt, appear much greater to them, than 
to the moderate. Experience, while theſe 
confuſed Ideas remain, rather increaſes the 
Diſorder : But if; juſt Reflection comes in, 
and tho late, applies the proper Cure, by 
correcting the Openions and the Imagination, 
every Experience will tend to our Advan- 


tage. 


Tur fame way may our publick 8 
be regulated. If we prevent confuſed 
Notions of Good, we diminiſh or re- 
move many Anxieties for aur Friends as 
well as ourſelves. Only this muſt be re- 
membered, that weakening our publick Af- 
fettions, neceſſarily weakens our Senſe of 
publick Good founded upon them, and will 
deprive us of the Pleaſures of the moral 
Senſe, in reflecting on our Virtue. 


* 4. We may, laſtly. remark, * That the 


our account cc , ExpeBtation of any Pain, or the frequent 


& Confideration of the Evils which may be- 


oe 155 « fal us, or the Loſs of Good we now en- 
* hu, before theſe Events actually threaten 


4 Us, 
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« us, or raiſe any Conſternation in our Minds S x Cr. 
by their Approach, does not diminiſh our IV. 
« Foy upon eſcaping Evil, or our Pleaſure Ng 


te upon the arrival of any Good beyond Ex- 
“ peRation : But this previous Expectation 
« generally diminiſhes our Fear, while the 
« Event is in ſuſpenſe, and our Sorrow u 

« on its arrival; Since thereby the Mind 
examines the Nature of the Event, ſees how 
far it is neceſſarily Evil, and what Supports 


under it are in its power: This Confideration 
may break vain Conjunctions of foreign 


Ideas, which occaſion our greateſt Fears in 
Life, and even in Death itſelf. If, indeed, 
a weak Mind does not ſtudy to correct the 
Imagination, but ſtill dwells upon its poſſi- 
ble Calamities, under all their borrowed 
Forms of Terror ; or if it induſtriouſly ag- 
gravates them to itſelf, this previous Conſi- 
deration may embitter its whole Life, with- 
out arming it againſt the ſmalleſt Evil. 


Tn 1s Folly is often occaſioned by that 
Delight which moſt Men when under Miſ- 
fortunes find in being pitied by others; thoſe 
eſpecially, who are continually indulged as 
the Favourites of Families or Company, be- 
ing long enured to the Pleaſure arifing from 
the perpetual Marks of Love toward them 
from all their Company, and from their ten- 
der Sympathy in Diſtreſs: this often leads 
them even to feign Miſery to obtain Pity, 
| and 
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SEC r. and to raiſe in themſelves the moſt dejected 
IV. Thoughts, either to procure Conſolation, or 
the Pleaſure of obſerving the Sympathy of 
others. This peeviſh or pettiſh Temper, tho 
it ariſes from ſomerhing ſociable in our 
Frame, yet is often the Fore-runner of the 
greateſt Corruption of Mind. It diſarms the 
Heart of its natural Integrity; it induces us 
to throw away our true Armour, our natu- 
ral Courage, and cowardly to commit our- 
ſelves to the vain Protection of others, while 

we neglect our own Defence. 


1 
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SECT. V. 


A Compariſon of the Pleaſures and 
Pains of the ſeveral Senſes, as to 
Intenſeneſs and Duration. 


J. AVING conſidered how far theſe 8 x or. 
Defires muſt neceſſarily affect us, V. 


and when they are the Occaſions of Pleaſure gwWw 
or Pain; fince by the firſt general Ob/erva- 
tion, the Purſuits of the ſeveral Pleaſures, 
and the avoiding the ſeveral Pains, may of- 
ten be inconſiſtent with each other; let us 
next examine, which of theſe ſeveral Plea- 
ſures are the moſt valuable, fo as to deſerve 
our Purſuit, even with neglect of the others; 
and which of theſe Pains are moſt grievous, 
ſo as to be ſhunned even by the enduring = 
other Pains if neceſſary. 


* THE Value of any Pleaſure, and the 
© Quantity or Moment of any Pain, is in a 
« compounded Proportion of the Intenſeneſs 
* and Duration.” In examining the Du- 
. ration of Pleaſure, we muſt include not on- 
ly the Conſtancy of the Object, but even of 


our Fancy; for a Change in either of theſe 
will put an end to it. 


Ta 
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S ECT. To compare theſe ſeveral Pleaſures and 
V. Pains as to their Iatenſeneſs, ſeems difficult, 
WV becauſe of the Diverſity of Taſtes, or Turns 
D of Temper given by Cuſtom and Education, 
"ring Which make ſtrange Aſſociations of Ideas, 
the ſeveral and form Habits ; from whence-it happens, 
e that, tho all the ſeveral kinds of original 
tenſengi. Senſes and Defires ſeem equally natural, yet 
ſome are led into a conſtant Purſuit of the 
Pleaſures of 'one kind, as the only Enjoy- 

ment of Life, and are indifferent about 
others. Some purſue, or ſeem to purſue 

only the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, 

and all other Purſuits are made ſubſervient 

to them: Others are chiefly ſet, upon the 
Pleaſures of Imagination or internal Senſes ; 

ſocial and kind Affections employ another 

ſort, who ſeem indifferent to all private 
Pleaſure : This laſt Temper has generally 

Joined with it an high moral Senſe, and Love 

of Honour, We may ſometimes find an 

igh * of Honour and deſire of Applauſe, 

where there is indeed a moral Senſe, but a 

very weak one, very much perverted, ſo as 

to be influenced by popular Opinion, and 

made ſubſervient to it: In this Character 

the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, or even 

of the Imagination, have little room, ex- 

cept ſo far as they may produce Diſtinction. 

Now upon comparing the ſeveral Pleaſures, 
perhaps the Sentence of the Luxurious 

would 
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+ would be quite oppoſite to that of the Vir- Sr. 
tuous. The Ambitious would differ from V. 
both. Thoſe who are devoted to the inter- WWW 
nal Senſes or Imagination, would differ from 

all the three. The Miſer would applaud 
himſelf in his Wealth above them all. Is 
there therefore no diſputing about Taſtes ? 

Are all Perſons alike happy, who obtain 

the ſeveral Enjoyments for which they have 

a Reliſh ? If they are, the Diſpute is at an 

end: A Fly or Maggot in its proper haunts, 

is as happy as a Hero, or Patriot, or Friend, 

who has newly delivered his Country or 
Friend, and is ſurrounded with their grate- 

ful Praiſes, The Brute or Inſet may 
think ſo of itſelf; but who will ſtand to 

its Judgment, when we are ſure that it has 
experienced only one ſort of Pleaſure, and 

is a ſtranger to the others? May we not in 
like manner find ſome Reaſons of appealing 
from the Judgment of certain Men? Or 

may not ſome Characters be found among 
Men, who alone are capable of judging in 

this matter? 


II. Ir is obvious that “ thoſe alone are De Pla- 
« capable of judging, who have experien- aKa 
e ced all the ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure, and proved ſu- 
« have their Senſes acute and fully exerci- rm M 
« fed in-them all.“ Now a high Reliſh 2 of the 
for Virtue, or a ſtrong moral Senſe, with ee! 


Its 
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SE CT. its concomitant Publick Senſe and Aﬀettzons, 


and a Senſe of Honour, was never alledged 


to impair our external Senſes, or to make 


us incapable of any pleaſure of the Imagi- 
nation; Temperance never ſpoiled a good 
Palate, whatever Luxury may have done; 
a generous affectionate publick Spirit, re- 
flecting on itſelf with delight, never viti- 
ated any Organ of external Pleaſure, nor 
weakened their Perceptions. Now all vir- 
tuous Men have given Virtus this Teſtimo- 
ny, that its Pleaſures are ſyperior to any 
other, nay to all others jointly ; that a 
friendly generous Action gives a Delight ſu- 
perior to any other ; that other Enjoyments, 
when compared with the Delights of Inte- 
70 50 Faith, Kindneſs, Generofity, and pub- 
> Spirit, are but trifles ſcarce worth any 
regard. | 


By the Te- Nay, we need not confine our Evidence 


to the Teſtimony of che perfectly YVirtuous. 
The vicious Man, tho' no fit judge, were he 
entirely abandoned, fince he loſes his Senſi 
of the Pleaſures of the moral Kind, or at 
leaſt has not experienced them fully, yer he 
generally retains ſo much of human Na- 
ture, and of the Senſes and Affections of our 


* See this Argument in Plato de Repyb. Lib. IX. And 
Lord Shafteſbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
=. 0 
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Kind, as ſometimes to experience even mo- SECT. 


ral Pleaſures. There is ſcarce any Mortal, 


V. 


who is wholly inſenſible to all Species of WWW 


Morality. 


A DzBAucnEs has never perhaps felt 
the Pleaſures of a wiſe publick-ſpirited Con- 
duct, of an entirely upright, generous, ſo- 
cial, and affectionate Life, with the Senſe 
of his own moral Mortb, and merited Eſteem 
and Love ; this courſe of Life, becauſe un- 
known to him, he may deſpiſe in compari- 
ſon of his Pleaſures. But if in any particu- 
lar Affair, a moral Species, or Point of Ho- 
naur has affected him, he will ſoon deſpiſe 
his ſenſual Pleaſures in compariſon of the 
Moral. Has he a Perſon whom he calls his 
Friend, whom he loves upon whatever fan- 
taſtick Reaſons, he can quit his Debauch to 
ſerve him, nay can run the Hazard of 
Wounds and Death to reſcue him from Dan- 
ger? If his Honour be concerned to reſent 
an Affront, will he not quit his Pleaſures, 
and run the hazard of the greateſt bodily 
Pain, to ſhun the Imputation of Cowardice 
or Falſhood? He will ſcorn one who tells 
him, that a Lyar, or a Coward, may be 
1 happy enough, "while he has all things ne- 
e cellary to Luxury. It is in vain to al- 
ledge, © that there is no diſputing about 
% Taſtes :” To every Nature there are cer- 
tain fas aſſigned by the great — 
2 0 


\ 


A 
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S EC. of all. To the human Race there are aſſign- 

V. ed a public Taſte, a moral one, and a Taſte 

for Honour. Theſe Senſes they cannot ex- 

tirpate, more than their external Senſes : 

They may pervert them, and weaken them 

by falſe Opinions, and fooliſh Aſſociations 

of Ideas; but they cannot be happy but by 

keeping them in their natural State, and 

gratifying them. The Happineſs of an In- 

ſect or Brute, will only make an Inſect or 

Brute happy. But a Nature with further 
Powers, muſt have further Enjoyments. 


8 let us conſider the different Ages 
in our own Species. We once knew the 
time when an Hobby- Horſe, a Top, a Rattle, 
was ſufficient Pleaſure to us. We grow up, 
we .now reliſh Friendſhips, Honour, good 
Offices, Marriage, Offspring, ſerving a Com- 
munity or Country. Is there no difference 
in theſe Taſtes? We were happy before, are 
we no happier now ? If not, we have made 
a fooliſh Change of Fancy. Our former 
Toys we more eaſily procured, kept in good 
order, and managed, than the preſent Ob- 
jets of our Cares, an Employment, a Son, 
a Friend, a Country, a Party. But this 
Change of Fancy does not depend upon our 
Will. © Our Nature determines us to cer- 
e tain Purſuits in our ſeveral Stages; and 
“following her Dictates, is the only way to 
* our Happineſs. Two States may both be 


happy, 
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« happy, and yet the one infinitely prefe- S Er. 
« rable to the other: Two Species may V. 
e both be content, and yet the Pleaſures of WW 
« the one, greater beyond all compariſon, 

« than thoſe of the other.” The virtuous 

Man, who has as true a Senſe of all exter- 

nal Pleaſure as any, gives the preference to 
moral Pleaſures. The Judgment of the 
Vicious is either not to be regarded, becauſe 

of his Ignorance on one ſide; or, if he 
has experience of moral Sentiments in any 
particular Caſes, he agrees with the Vir- 

fUOUs, 


III. Acain, we ſee in fact, that in the Experience 
virtuous Man, publick Affections, a moral SS 2 
Senſe, and Senſe of Honour, actually over- 
come all other Deſires or Senſes, even in 
their full Strength. Here there is the fair- 
eſt Combat, and the Succeſs is on the fide 
of Virtue. 


THERE is indeed an obvious Exception 
againſt this Argument. Do not we ſee, 
in many Inſtances, the external Senſes 
* .overcome the moral?” Bur the Reply is 
ealy. A conſtant Purſuit of the Pleaſures 
of the external Senſes can never become 
agreeable, without an Opinion of Innocence, 
or the Abſence of moral Evil; ſo that here 
the moral Senſe is not engaged in the Com- 

| K 3 bat. 
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SE c r. bat. Do not our Debauchees, among their 
V. Intimates, continually defend their Practi- 
WWV ces as innocent? Franfient Acts of Injuſtice 
may be done, contrary to the moral Senti- 
ments of the Agent, to obtain relief from 
ſome preſſing Evil, or upon ſome violent 
Motion of Appetite : and yet even in theſe 
caſes, Men often argue themſelves into ſome 
moral Notions of their Innocence. But for 

a continued Courſe of Lite diſapproved by 

the Agent, how few are the Inftances ? 
How avowedly miſerable is that State, 
wherein all Self- Approbation, all conſciouſ- 

neſs of Merit or Goodneſs is gone? We 
might here alſo alledge, what univerſal Ex- 
perience confirms, that not only an Opinion 

of Innocence is a neceſſary Ingredient in a 
Courſe of ſelfiſh Pleafures, ſo that there 
ſhould be no Oppoſition from the moral 
Senſe of the Agent; but that ſome publick 
Affection, ſome Species of moral Good, is 

the moſt powerful Charm in all ſenſual En- 
joyments. And yet, on the other hand, 

** Publick Affections, Virtue, Honour, need 
no Species of ſenſual Pleaſure to recom- 

% mend them; nor even an Opinion or 
Hope of Exemption from external Pain. 

** Thefe powerful Forms can appear amia- 

e ble, and engage our Purſuit thro the rug- 


Feat. II. $48. 4. Art. 4. laſt Paragraph- 
cc ged 
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« ved Paths of Hunger, Thirſt, Cold, La- SE Or. 
00 2. Expences, Wounds and Deatb. V. 


Tnvs, when a Proſpect of external Plea- 
ſure, or of avoiding bodily Pain, engages 
Men into Actions really evil, the moral Senſe 
of the Agent is not really overcome by the 
external Senſes, The Action or Omiſſion 
does not appear morally evil to the Agent. 
The Temptation ſeems to extenuate, or 
wholly excuſe the Action. Whereas when 
a Point of Honour, or a moral Species, 
makes any one deſpiſe the Pleaſures or Pains 
of the external Senſes, there can be no que- 
ftion made of a real Victory. The exter- 
nal Senſes repreſent theſe Objects in the 
fame manner, when chey are conquered. 
None denies to the Virtuous their Senſe of 
Pain, Toil or Wounds. They are allowed 
as lively a Senſe as others, of all external 
Pleaſure of every kind. The Expences of 
Generofity, Humanity, Charity and you” 4 
Aon, are allowed, even when yielded to Vir- 
tue, to be known to the full. But the mo- 
ral Senſe, weak as it often is, does not yield 
even to known external Pleaſure, Eaſe or 
Advantage : bur, where there is a depraved 
Tafte, and a weak Underſtanding, private | 
Advantage, or the avoiding of ſome exter- | 
nal Evil, may make Actions appear /mmo- | 
cent, which are not; and then the moral = 
Senſe gives no Oppoſition, All the Con- 

| „ queſt 


L 
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SE cT.queſt on ſuch Occaſions is only this, that 
V. private external Advantage ſurmounts our 
WYV. Averſion to Diſbonour, by making us do 


Actions which others will cenſure, but we 
eſteem innocent. In theſe Caſes we general- 
ly fear only the Reproach of a Party, of 
whom we have conceived an unfayourable 
Opinion. * | 


Nay farther : It was before obſerved, 
that fantaſtick Aſſociations of Ideas do not 
really increaſe the Pleaſure of Enjoyment, 
however they increaſe the previous Defire. 
The want of ſuch Aſſociations does not 
abate the external Pain, tho' it diminiſhes 
the previous Fear, or takes away ſome far- 
ther Fears which may attend the Pain. So 
that a Man of the moſt correct Imagina- 
tion does feel and know all the. Good in ex- 
ternal Pleaſure, and all the Evil in Pain, 
« When therefore the moral Senſe, and pub- 
lick Affections, overcome all ſenſual Plea- 
« ſure, or bodily Pain, they do it by their 
« own Strength, without foreign Aids. 
© Virtue is never blended with bodily Plea- 
e ſure, nor Vice with bodily Pain in our 
« Imaginations, But when the external 
„ Senſes ſeem to prevail againſt the moral 
« Senſe, or publick Affections, it is con- 

* tinually by Aid borrowed from the mo- 


Seck. 4. Art. 3. 
&« val 
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« ral Senſe, and public Affections them- S x c T, 
« ſelves, or from our Senſe of Honour.” V. 
The Conqueſt is over a weakned moral WWW 
Senſe, upon partial views of Good, not by 
external Pleaſure alone, but by ſome moral 
Species, raiſed by a falſe Imagination. 


SET before Men in the cleareſt Light 
all external Pleaſures, but ſtrip them of 
their borrowed Notions of Dignity, Hoſpi- 
tality, Friendſhip, Generofity, Liberality, 
Communication of Pleaſure; let no regard 
be had to the Opinions of others, to Credit, 
to avoiding Reproach, to Company : Sepa- 
rate from the Purſuit of Wealth all 
Thoughts of a Family, Friends, Relations, 
Acquaintance ; let Wealth be only regarded 
as the Means of private Pleaſure of the 
external Senſes, or of the Imagination, to 
the Poſſeſſor alone; let us divide our con- 
fuſed Ideas, and conſider things barely and 
apart from each other: and in oppoſition 
to theſe Defires, ſet but the weakeſt moral 
Species, and ſee if they can prevail over it. 
On the other hand, let us examine as much i 
as we pleaſe, a friendly, generous, grateful, 
or publick-ſpirited Action; diveſt it of all 
external | Pleaſure, ſtill it will appear the 
more lovely ; the longer we fix our Atten- 


* See Marcus Antoninus, Lib. III. c. 11. and oſten elſe- 
where. ; 
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SECT, tion to it, the more we admire it. What 
V. is it which we feel in our own Hearts, de- 
X termining as it were our Fate as to Happi- 
neſs or Miſery ? What fort of Senſations 
are the moſt lively and delightful ?- In what 
ſort of Poſſeſſions does the higheſt Joy and 
Self- Satisfaction conſiſt? Who has ever felt 
the Pleaſure of a generous friendly Temper, 
of mutual Love, of compaſſionate Relief and | 
Succour to the diſtreſſed; of having ſer ved 
42 Community, and rendered Multitudes ha 
g py; of a ſtrict Integrity, and thorough Hh 
nelly, even under external Diſadvantages, 
and amidſt Dangers; of Congratulation and 
lick Rejoicing, in the Wiſdom and 
roſperity of Perſons beloved, foch as 
Friends, Children, or intimate Netghbours? 
Who would not, upon Reflection, prefer 
that State of Mind, theſe Senſations of Plea- 
fure, to all the Enjoyments of the external. 
Senſes, and of the Imagination without 
them? * | "Ry 


Our Juck- IV. Tux truth, in a Queſtion of this 
the Caſe nature, one might expect would be beft 
others known by the Judgment of 8 pelt ators, 
prove; the concerning the Purſuits of others. Let 
Jane: chem ſee one entirely employed in Solitude, 
with the moſt exquifite Taſtes, Odors, 


* See this Subject fully treated, in the ſecond Part of Lord 
Shafteſbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
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Painting, Muſick; but without 8 Cr. 


any Soctety, Love or Friendſhip, or any V. 
Opportunity of doing a kind or generous WWW 


Aion; and ſee alſo a Man employed in 
protecting the Poor and Fatherleſs, receiving 
the Bleſhngs of thoſe who were ready to 
periſh, and making the Widow co ſing for 
Joy; a Father to the Needy, an Avenger 
of Oppreſſion; who never deſpiſed the 
Cauſe of his very Slave, but conſidered him 
as his Fellow-Creature, formed by the fame 
Hand; vrho never eat his Morſel alone, 
without the Orphan at his Table, nor eau- 
ſed the Eyes of the Poor to fail; who ne- 
ver ſuffered the Naked to periſh, but warm 
ed them with the Fleece of his Sheep; 
who: never took advantage of the Indigent 
in judgment, thro' Confidence in his own 
Power or Intereſt; Let this Character be com- 
pared with the former; nay, add to this lae- 
ter ſome conſiderable Pain of the external 
Senſes, with Labour and kind Anxiety: 
which of the two would a Spectator chuſe? 
Which would he admire, or count the hap- 
pier, and moſt ſuitable to human Nature? 
Were he amuſing himſelf with imaginary 
Scenes of Life, or were he adviſing a Son, 
or a Friend, which of tcheſe States would he 
chuſe or recommend? Such a Trial would 


4,5 See the Changer of Job, ch. at. See alſo Teas, I 
Fits 0. 


ſoon 


. * 
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8 cT. ſoon diſcover the Prevalence of the moral 

V. Species above all Enjoyments of Life. 

A | 

Laune Haf- V. THERE are a ſort of Pleaſures oppo- 

ue, ſite to thoſe of the publick Senſe, ariſing 

Pleaſures. from the Gratification of Anger or Hatred. 
To compare theſe Pleaſures with thoſe of 
Benevolence, we muſt obſerve what holds 
univerſally of all Mankind. The Joy, and 
Gaiety, and Happineſs of any Nature, of 
which we have formed no previous Opini- 
on, either favourable or unfavourable, nor 
obtained any other Ideas than merely that it 
is ſenſitive, fills us with Joy and Delight: 
The apprehending the Torments of any 
ſuch ſenſitive Nature, gives us Pain. The 
Poets know: how to raiſe delight in us by 
ſuch paſtoral Scenes, they feel the Power of 
ſuch pleaſing Images: they know that the 
human Heart can dwell upon ſuch Contem- 
plations with del/zght ; that we can continue 
long with Pleaſure, in the View of Happi- 
neſs of any Nature whatſoever. When in- 
deed we have received unfavourable Appre- 
henſions of any Nature, as cruel and ſavage, 
we begin from our very publick Aﬀections, 
to deſire their Miſery as far as it may be 
neceſſary to the Protection of others. 


Bur that the Miſery of another, for its 
own ſake, is never grateful, We may all find 
by making this Suppoſition: That we had — 

3 | mo 
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moſt ſavage Tyger, or Crocodile, or ſomeSx cr. 
greater Monſter of our own Kind, a Ne- V. 
ro, or Domitian, chained in ſome Dun- LY 
geon; that we were perfectly aſſured 

they ſhould never have power of doing 
farther Injuries; that no Mortal ſhould 

ever know their Fate or Fortunes, nor be . 
influenced by them; that the Puni/hments 
inflicted on them would never reſtrain o- 

thers by Way of example, nor any Indul- 

gence ſhown be diſcovered; that the firſt 

Heat of our Reſentment were allayed by 
Time—No mortal, in ſuch a Caſe, would 
incline to torture ſuch wretched Natures, or 

keep them in continual Agonies, without 

ſome proſpect of Good ariſing from their 
Sufferings. What farther would the fierc- 

eſt Rage extend to, if once the Tyrant, 

thus eternally confined from Miſchief, be- 

gan himſelf to feel Remorſe and Anguiſb for 

his Crimes? Nay, did he continue without 
Reflection on his paſt Liſe, ſo as neither to 
| betray Remorſe nor Approbation, were 
Mankind well ſecured againſt his Temper, 

who would delight to load him with »/ele/s 
Miſery? | 


Ir the Miſery of others then be not grate- 
ful for itſelf, whence ariſes the Pleaſure of 
Cruelty and Revenge? The Reaſon is plain- 
ly this: Upon apprehending Injury to our- 
ſelyes or others, NaTURE wiſely determines 

| us 


5 
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SECT. us to ſtudy Defence, not only for the pre- 
V- ſent, but for the future. Anger ariſes with 
is moſt uneaſy Senſations, as every one ac- 
knowledges. The Miſery of. the Injurious 
allays this furious Pain. Our Nature ſcarce 
leads to any farther Reſentment, when once 
the Injurious ſeems to us fully ſeized with 
Remor/e, ſo that we fear no farther Evils 
from him, or when all his Power is gone. 
Thaſe who continue their Revenge further, 
are prepoſſeſſed with ſome falſe Opinion of 
Mank ind, as worſe than they really are; and 
are not eaſily inclined to believe their hearty 
Remorſe for Injuries, or to think them- 
ſelves ſecure. Some Paint of Honour, or 
Fear of Reproach, engages Men in cryel 
Acts of Revenge: But this farther confirms, 
that the Miſery of anotber is only.grateful 
as it allays, or ſecures us againſt a furious 
Pain; and cannot be the Occaſion, by itſelf, 
of any Satisfaction. Who. would nor prefer 
dafety from Injury, to the having revenged 
an Injury? Who would not chuſe an un- 
tainted Reputation, for Courage gained in a 
juſt War, in which, without Hatred or An- 
er, we acted from Love of our Country, 
rather than the Fame acquired by aſſerting 
our queſtioned Courage with furious Anger 
in a Duel, and with continued Hatred to- 
ward the Perſon conquered? Who can dwell 
upon a Scene of Tortures, though practiſed 


upon the vileſt Wretch; or can delight ei- 
9 
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ther in the Sight or Deſcription of Ven- Sor. 
geance, prolonged beyond all neceſſity of V. 
Self-Defenſe, or publick Intereſt? © The WW 
« Pleaſure of Revenge then is to the Plea- 
© ſures of Humanity and Virtue, as the ſla- 
« king the burning, and conſtantly recur- 
<« ring Thirſt of a Fever, to the natural En- 
« joyments of grateful Food in Health.” 


VI. Were we to compare, in like man- Meral 
ner, the Pains of the publick and moral — 
Senſe, and of the Senſe of Honour, with eber Evil, 
other Pains of the external Senſes, or With ae. 
the greateſt external Loſſes, we ſhould find 
the former by far ſuperior, And yet no- 
thing is more ordinary, than to find Men, 
who will allow © che Pleaſures of the 
ce former Claſſes ſuperior to any other, and 
« yet look upon external Pain as more in- 

« tollerable than any.” There are two Rea- 

ſons for this Miſtake, 1. They compare Ca» 
e the moſt acute Pains of the external Senſes Mallates. 
* with ſome /ma/ler Pains of the other Sen- 

ſes.” Whereas, would they compare the 
ſtrongeſt of both Kinds, they would find 

the Ballance on the other fide. How of- 

ten have Parents, Huſbands, Friends, Pa- 
triots, endured the greateſt bodily Pains, to 

avoid the Pains of their publick and moral 
Senſe, and Senſe of Honour ? How do they 

every Day ſuffer Hunger, Thirſt, and Toil, 

to prevent like Evils to thaſe they love? 


F How 
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S ECr. How often do Men endure, for their Party 
V. or Faction, the greateſt external Evils, not 
only when they are unavoidable, but, when 
by counter: acting their ꝓublicł or moral Senſe, 

or Senſe of Honour, they could extricate them- 

ſelves? Some Crimes appear ſo horrid, ſome 
Actions ſo cruel and deteſtable, that there is 

hardly any Man but would rather ſuffer 

Death, than be conſcious of having done them. 


Tae ſecond Cauſe of Miſtake in this 
Matter, is this, The avoiding moral E- 
vil by the Sufferance of external Pain, 
* does not diminiſh the Senſe of the Pain; 
* but on the other hand, the Motive of 
* avoiding grievous Pain, really diminiſhes 
« the moral Evil in the Action done with 
* that deſign.“ So that in ſuch Inſtances 
we compare external Pain in its full ſtrength, 
with a moral Pain of the lighter ſort, thus 
alleviated by the Greatneſs of the Tempta- 
tion*®, To make a juſt Compariſon, it 
ſhould be chus: © Whether would a Man 
* chuſe to be tortured to Death, or to have, 
« without any Temptation or Neceſſity, tor- 
e tured another, or a dear Friend, or Child 
eto Death?” Not whether a Man will be- 
tray his Friend or Country, for fear of 
Tortures, but“ whether ir be better vo- 
luntarily, and under no fear, to betray 
* a Friend, or our Country, than to ſuffer 

® Treat. II. See. 7, 9. Cor. 3. 


« Tortures, 
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tt Tortures, or the Pain of the Gout or SET. 
« Stone equal to Tortures?” Upon ſuch V. 
. Compariſons as theſe, we ſhould find ſome 


other Pains and Miſery ſuperior to any ex- 
ternal Pain. When we judge of the State 
of others, we would not be long in ſuſpenſe 
which of theſe Evils to chuſe as the light- 


eſt for thoſe whom we + moſt regarded. 


VII. We have hitherto only compared on Public 


the one fide the publick and moral Senſe 


compared 


and the Senſe of Honour jointly, with the «ith our 
external Senſes, the Pleaſures of Imagina- 2 Y 


tion, and external Advantage or Diſadvan- 
tage jointly. The reaſon of joining them 
thus muſt be obvious, ſince, to a Mind 
not prepoſſeſſed with any fal/s Appreben- 
ions of things, the former three Senſes 
and Deſires really concur, in exciting to the 
ſame Courſe of Action; for promoting the 
publick Good, can never be oppoſite to pri- 
vate Virtue; nor can the Defire of Virtue 
ever lead to any thing pernicious to the 
Publick: Had Men alſo true Opinions, Ho- 
nour could only be obtained by Virtue, or 
ſerving the Publick. ; | 

Bur fince there may be ſome corrupt 
partial Notions of Virtue, as when Men 
have inadvertently engaged themſelves into 


* Treat. II. Sec. 6. Art. 1. ; 
| L - ſome 


| 
[ 
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SEC r. ſome Party or Faction pernicious to the 
V. Publick, or when we miſtake the Tenden- 
C cies of Actions, or have ſome Notions of 


the DeriTy, J as requiring ſome Actions 
apprehended pernicious to the publick, as 
Duties to himſelf; in ſuch caſes there is 
room to compare our public Senſe or De- 
res with our moral, to ſee which is pre- 
valent. The Pleaſures of theſe Senſes, in 
ſuch caſes, need not be compared; the fol- 
lowing either the one or the other will give 
little Pleaſure: The Pain of the counter- 
acted Senſe will prevent all Satigfaction. 
This State is truly deplorable, when a Per- 


ſon is thus diſtracted between two noble 


Principles, his pub/:ck Affections, and Senſe 
of Virtue, But it may be enquired, which 
of theſe Senſes, when counteracted, would 
occafion the greater Pain? Perhaps no- 


t Such miſtaken Notions of Religion, and of ſome par- 
ticular moral Species, have produced theſe monſtrous Deci- 
fions or Apothegms ; viz. ©** Some Adtions are not lawful, 
« though Fa were neceſſary not only to univerſal temporal Hap- 
* pineſs, but to the eternal Salvation of the whole World, or 
* to avoid univerſal eternal Miſery.” | 


« Fiat Juſtitia & ruat Calum.” 


Whereas the only Reaſon why ſome Actions are looked up- 
on as univerſally and neceſſarily Evil, is only this, that in 
our preſent Conſtitution of Nature, they cannot poſſibly 
= — any good, prepollent to their v Conſequences.” 
Whatever Action would do fo, in the whole of its Effect 


mult neceſſarily be good. This Propoſition is Idenricl. 


thing 
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thing can be anſwered univerſally on either 8 x c T. 
fide. With Men of recluſe contemplative V. 
Lives, who have dwelt much upon ſome LYWW 
moral Ideas, but without large extenfive 
View of publick Good, or without en- 
gaging themſelves to the full in the pub- 
lick 'AﬀeFions, and common Affairs of 
Life, the Senſe of Virtue, in ſome par- 

tial confined View of it, would proba- 

bly prevail; eſpecially fince theſe partial 
Species of Virtue have always ſomg ſort of 
kind Affection to aſſiſt them. With a#ive 
Men, who have fully exerciſed their pub- 
lick Aſfections, and have acquired as it 
were an Habit this way, it is probable the 
publick Aﬀettions would be prevalent. 
Thus we find that active Men, upon any 
publick Neceſſity, always break through 

the limited narrow Rules of Virtue or 
Juice, which are publickly received, even 
when they have ſcarce any Scheme of Prin- 

ples to juſtify their Conduct: Perhaps, 
indeed, in ſuch caſes, their moral Senſe is 
brought oo to the Side of their QM fections, 
though their /peculative Opinions ate oppo- 

ſite N 5 


VIII. Ir is of more conſequenee to com- a 
pare the publicł and moral Senſes, in oppo- 9, 0: 
ſition to the Senſe of Honour. Here there 4 
may be direct Oppoſition, ſince Honour is 7 Honour. 
conferred according to the moral Notions 


L 2 of 
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S Er. of thoſe who confer it, which may be con- 

V. trary to thoſe of the Agent, and contrary 

to what he thinks conducive to the publick 
Good. | 


To allow the Prevalence of Honour, 
cannot with any Perſon of juſt Reflection, 
weaken the Cauſe of Virtue, ſince Honour 
preſuppoſes ® a moral Senſe, both in thoſe 
who defire it, and thoſe who confer it. 
But it is enough for ſome Writers, who af- 
fect to be wondrous ſhrewd in their Obſer- 
vations on human Nature, and fond of ma- 
king all the World, a ſelſiſb Generation, 
without any natural Diſpoſition toward a 
publick Intereſt, or toward any moral Spe- 
cies; to get but a Set of different Words 
from thoſe commonly uſed, yet including 
the ſame natural Diſpofitions, Þ or preſup- 
poſing them, however an inadvertent Rea- 
der may not obſerve it; and they are ſuf- 
ficiently furniſhed to ſhew, that there is 
no real Virtue, that all is but Hyppocriſy, 
Diſguiſe, Art, or Intereſt, © To be bo- 
. * noured, highly efteemed, valued, | praiſed, 
| * or on the contrary, to be deſpiſed, un- 
{1 « dervalued, cenſured or condemned; to be 
| « proud or aſhamed, are Words without a- 
« ny Meaning, if we take away a moral 


9 ® See Treat, II. 842. 5. Art. 4. 
| + Dia. 


« Senſe.” 
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« Senſe,” Let this Senſe be as capricious, SECT, 
inconſtant, different in different Perſons as V. 
they pleaſe to alledge, a Senſe of Morali- WWW 
« fy there muſt be, and natural it muſt 

« be, if the Defire of Efteem, Pride or 

« Shame be natural,” 


To make this compariſon between the 
publick and moral Senſes on the one hand, 
and that of Honour on the other, it is to be 
obſerved, that all Averfion to Evil is ſtrong- 
er than Defire of poſitive Good. There 
are many ſorts of poſitive Good, without 
which one may be eaſy, and enjoy o- 
thers of a different kind: But Evil of al- 
molt any kind, in a high Degree, may 
make Life intolerable, The avoiding of 
Euil is always allowed a more extenuating 
Circumſtance in a Crime, than the Pro- 
ſpect of poſiti ve Good: to make therefore 
juſt Compariſons of the Prevalence of ſe- 
veral Defires or Senſes, their ſeveral Goods 
ſhould be oppoſed to each other, and their 
Evils to each other, and not the Plea- 
ſures of one compared with the Pains of 
another, 


PuBLIck Affections, in their nearer Ties, 
frequently overcome not only the Pleaſures 
of Honour, but even the Pains of Shame, 
This is the moſt common Event in Life, 

L 3 that 
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Sx r. that for ſome apprehended Intereſt of Of- 

V. ſpring, Families, Friends, Men negle& 

WYV Opportunities of gaining Honour, and even 

incur Shame and Contempt, In Actions 

done for the Service of a Party, there can 

1 be no compariſon, for Honour is often a 

i Motive on both ſides. 
| 
| 


IT is alſo certain, that the Fear of 
Shame, in ſome Inſtances, will overcome all 
other Deſires whatſoever, even natural Af- 
fection, Love of Pleaſure, Virtue, Wealth, 
and even of Life itſelf, This Fear has ex- 
cited Parents to the Murder of their Off- 
ſpring; has perſuaded Men to the moſt dan- 
gerous Enterprizes; to ſquander away their 
Fortunes, to counteract their Duty, and 
even to throw away their Lives. The Di- 
ſtraction and Convulſion of Mind obſer- 
ſervable in theſe Confiifs of Honour, with 
Virtue and publick Affection, ſhows how 
unnatural that State is, wherein the ſtrongeſt 
Principles of Aclion, naturally deſigned to 
co-operate and aſſiſt each other, are thus 
ſet in Oppoſition. . 


= 6 _— 
- — — — — — —— — a 


IT is perhaps impoſſible to pronounce a- 
ny thing univerſally concerning the Supe- 
riority of the Deſire of Honour on the one 
hand, or that of the Deſire of Virtue and 
public Good on the other. Habits or 

La: &f Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom may perhaps determine the Victory 8 R cr. 
on either ſide. Men in high Stations, who V. 
have long indulged the Deſire of Honour, V 
and have formed the moſt frightful Appre- 
henſions of Contempt as the worſt of Evils; 

or even thoſe in lower Stations, who have 

been long enured to value Reputation in 

any particular, and dread Diſbonour in that 

point, may have Fear of Shame ſuperior 

to all Averſions. Men, on the contrary, 

who have much indulged good Nature, or 
reflected much upon the Excellency of Vir- 

tue itſelf, abſtracted from Honour, may 

find Affections of this kind prevalent above 

the Fear of Shame. 


* 


To compare the moral Senſe with the 
Senſe of Honour, we muſt find caſes where 
the Agent condemns an Action with all its 
preſent Circumſtances as evil, and yet fears 
Infamy by omitting it, without any une- 
qual Morives of other kinds on either fide: 
Or when one may obtain Praie by an 
Action, when yet the Omiſſion of it would 
appear to himſelf as conſiderable a Virtue, 
as the World imagines the Action to be. 
The common Inſtances, in which ſome, 
who pretend deep Knowledge of human 
Nature, triumph much, have not theſe ne- 
ceſſary Circumſtances. When a Man con- Pali . 
dems Duelling in his private Sentiments, Ae la- 


and yet practiſes it, we have indeed a con- Hane. 
L 4 ſiderable 
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Sx cr. ſiderable Evidence of the Strength of this 


V. 
P 


D-/ire of Honour, or Aberſion to Shame, 
ſince it ſurpaſſes the Fear of Death. But 
here on one hand, beſides the Fear of 
Shame, there is the Fear of conſtant In- 
ſults, of loſing all the Advantages depend- 
ing upon the Character of Courage, and 
ſometimes even ſome Species of Virtue and 

ublick Good, in reſtraining an inſolent 
Villain: On the other hand is the Fear of 
Death. The moral Senſe is ſeldom much 
concerned: for however Men may condemn 
voluntary Duelling; however they may 
blame the Age for the Cuſtom, or cenſure 
the Laws as defective, yet generally, in 


their preſent Caſe, Duelling appears a ne- 


ceſſary Piece of Self- Defence, againſt op- 
probrious Injuries and Affronts, for which 
the Law has provided no Redreſs, and con- 
ſequently leaves Men to the natural Rights 
of Self-Defence and Proſecution f Inju- 
ries, The Caſe ſeems to them the ſame 
with that of Thieves and Night - Robbers, 
who may be put to Death by private Per- 
ſons, when there 1s no hope of overtaking 
them by Law. Theſe are certainly the No- 
tions of thoſe who condemn Duelling, and 
yet practiſe it. 


IT is foreign to our preſent Purpoſe to 
detect the Fallacy of theſe Arguments, in 
defence of our Duels, when Men from a 


ſudden 
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ſudden Anger, upon ſome trifling or ima- Sec 7, 
ginary Afronts the deſpiſing of which V. 
would appear honourable in every wiſe A 
Man's Eyes, expoſe themſelves, and often 

their deareſt Friends to Death, and haz- 

ard the Ruin of their own Families, as 

well as that of their Adverſary; though 

the Succeſs in ſuch Attempts can have no 
tendency to juſtify them againſt the diſ- 
honourable Charge, or to procure any Ho- 

nour from Men of worth. 


Tar magnified Inſtance of Lucretia“ xy, ts 
is yet leſs to our Purpoſe. Some talk, as 94% of 
if © ſhe indeed would rather have died ee 
* than conſented to the Crime; but the 
Crime did not appear ſo great an Evil 
« as the Diſbonour; to the Guilt ſhe ſub- 
© mitted to avoid the Shame.” Let us 

_ conſider this renowned Argument. Was 
there then no Motive on either fide, but 
Fear of Shame, and a Senſe of Duty? 
If we look into the Story, we ſhall find, 
that to. perſuade her to conſent, there 
conſpired, beſide the Fear of Shame, and 

of Death, which ſhe little regarded, the 
Hope of noble Revenge, or rather of 
Tate on the Raviſher, and the whole 
yrant's Family; nay, the Hopes of a 


* Livy, Lib. I. c. 57. 
. nobler 
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SECT, nobler Fame by her future Conduct; the 
V. Fear of ſuffering that contumely by 
force, which ſhe was tempted to conſent 
to, and that in ſuch a manner as ſhe 
could have had no Redreſs. All theſe 
Conſiderations concurred to make her con- 
ſent. On the other ſide, there was only 
the moral Senſe of a Crime thus extenuated 
by the moſt grievous Neceſſity, and by 
hopes of doing Fuftice to her Husband's 
Honour, and reſcuing her Country: Nay, 
could ſhe not have at once ſaved her Cha- 
rafter and her Liſe by conſenting; when 
in that virtuous Age ſhe might have expected 
Secrecy 1n the Prince, fince boaſting of ſuch 
Attempts would have been dangerous to the 
greateſt Man in Rome? 


IT is not eaſy to find juſt Room for a 
Compariſon even in fiftitious Caſes, be- 
tween theſe two Principles, Were there 
a Perſon who had no Belief of any Dx1Ty, 
or of any reality in Religion, in a Country 
where his ſecular Intereſt would not ſuffer 
by a Character of Atheiſm; and yet he 
knew that the Profeſſion of zealous Devo- 
tion would tend to his Honour : If ſuch a 
Perſon could have any Senſe of Morality, 
particularly an Averſion to Dr fſimulation, 
then his Profeſſion of Religion would evi- 
dence the Superiority of the Senſe of Ho- 

| aur; 
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nour; and his Diſcovery of his Sentiments, Sx c T, 
or Neglect of Religion, would evidence V. 
the Balance to be on the other fide, I pre- 
ſume in England and Holland, we have 

more Inſtances of the latter than the former. 

It is true, our Gentlemen who affect the 

Name of Freedom, may have now their 

Hopes of Honour from their own Party, 

as well as others. 


Tur Adherence to any particular Reli- 
gion by one in a ſtrange Country, where it 
was diſhonourable, would not be allowed a 
good Inſtance of the Prevalence of a moral 
Species; it is a very common thing indeed, 
but here are Intereſts of another Life, and 
Regard to a future Return to a Country 
where this Religion is in repute. 


IX. Tux Pleaſures of the internal Senſes, ThePha- 
or of the Imagination, are allowed by all, 
who have any tolerable Taſte of them, as — 
a much ſuperior Happineſs to thoſe of the * than 


external Senſes, though they were enjoyed 4 
to the full. Senft. 


Or ER Compariſons might be made 
but with leſs uſe, or certainty in any gene- 
ral Concluſions, which might be drawn 
from them. | 


Tre 


= 
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Tur Pleaſures of Wealth or Power, 
are proportioned to the Gratifications of the 


CV Defires or Senſes, which the Agent intends 


to gratify by them: So that, for the Rea- 
ſons above offered, Wealth and Power give 
greater Happineſs to the Virtuous, than 
to thoſe who conſult only Luxury or ex- 
ternal Splendor. If theſe Defires are grown 
enthufjafiick and habitual, without regard 
to any other end than Poſſeſſion, they are 
an endleſs Source of Vexation, without any 
real Enjoyment; a perpetual Craving, with- 
out Nouriſbment or Digeſtion; and they 
may ſurmount all other Affections, by 
Aids borrowed from other Affections them- 
ſel ves. 


Tur fantaſtick Deſires are violent, in 
proportion to the Senſes from which the 
aſſociated Ideas are borrowed. Only it is 
to be obſerved, that however the Deſires 
may be violent, yet the obtaining the O6- 
ject dejired gives little Satisfaction; the 
Paſſaſion diſcovers the Vanity and Deceit, 
and the Fancy is turned toward different 
Objects, in a perpetual Succeſſion of incon- 
ſtant Purſuits. 


X. Turse ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure or 
Pain are next to be compared as to their 


' Duration. Here we are not only to con- 
ſider 
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ſider the Certainty of the Objects occaſion- S Er. 
ing theſe Senſations, but the Conſtancy of V. 
our Reliſh or Fancy. A 


1. Tye Objects neceſſary to remove the 
Pains of Appetite, and to give as grateful 
external Senſations as any others, to a Per- 
ſon of a correct Imagination, may be uni- 
verſally ſecured by common Prudence and 
Induſtry. But then the Senſations them- 
ſelves are ſnort and tranſitory; the Pleaſure 
continues no longer than the Appetite, nor 
does it leave any thing behind ir, to ſupply 
the Intervals of Enjoyment. When the 
Senſation is paſt, we are no happier for it, 
there is little pleaſure in Reflection; and 
that almoſt ſolely ariſes from the return of 
Appetite ; and ſome Proſpe& of repeated 
Enjoyment, or ſome moral Notions of Love 
or Friendſhip or Communication of Pleaſure : 
without theſe the Remembrance of paſt 
| ſenſual Enjoyments is more generally nauſe- 
ous. Nor are paſt Senſations any ſecurity 
againſt, or ſupport under either external 
Pain, or any other ſort of evil incident to 
us. If we keep theſe Senſes pure, and un- 
mixed with Foreign Ideas, they cannot fur- 
niſh Employment for Life: If foreign Ideas 
come in, the Objects grow difficult and un- 
certain, and our Reliſh or Fancy full of In- 

conſtancy and Caprice. 


_ 
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SET. 2, In like manner, the Pleaſures of the 


Imagination may be enjoyed by all, and be 


a a ſure Foundation of Pleaſure, if we ab- 


ſtrat from Property, and keep our Imagi- 
nation pure. Such are the Pleaſures in the 
Obſer vation of Nature, and even the Works 
of Art; which are ordinarily expoſed to 
view. But as theſe give leſs Pleaſure the 
more familiar they grow, they cannot ſuf- 
ficiently employ or entertain Mankind, 
much leſs can they ſecure us againſt, or 
ſupport us under the Calamities of Life, 
ſuch as Anger, Sorrow, Diſbonour, Remorſe, 
or external Pain. If the monſtrous or tri- 
fling Taſte take place, or the Ideas of Pro- 
perty, they may indeed give ſufficient Em- 
ployment, but they bring along with them 
little Pleaſure, frequent Diſguſts, Anxieties, 
and Di ſappointments, in the acquiring and 
retaining their Objects. ä 


3. TxR public Happineſs is indeed, as to 
external Appearance, a very uncertain Ob- 
ject; nor is it often in our power to reme- 
dy it, by changing the Courſe of Events. 
There are perpetual Changes in Mankind 
from Pleaſures to Pains, and often from 
Virtue to Vice. Our public Defires muſt 
therefore . ſubject us to Sorrow ; 


and the Pleaſures of the publick Senſe muſt 
be 
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be very inconſtant. Tis true indeed, that 8 Er. 

a general Good- will to our kind, is the moſt V. 
conſtant Inclination of the Mind, which 
grows upon us by Indulgence; nor are we 
ever diſſatisfied with it: the Incertainty 
therefore is wholly owing to the Objects. 
If there can be any Conſiderations found 
out to make it probable, that in the Whole 
all Events tend to Happineſs, this implicit 
Hope indeed may make our publick Afﬀe- 
#1ons the greateſt and moſt conſtant Source 
of Pleaſure. Frequent Reflection on this, is 
the beſt Support under the Sorrow ariſing 
from particular evils, befalling our Fellow- 
Creatures. In our nearer Attachments 
brought upon ourſelves, we may procure 
to ourſelves the greateſt Enjoyments of this 
kind, with conſiderable Security and Con- 
fancy, by chuſing for our Friends, or dear- 
eſt Favourites, Perſons of juſt Apprehen- 
ſions of Things, who are ſubjected only to 
the neceſſary Evils of Life, and can enjoy all 
the certain and conſtant Good, And in like 
manner, our Attachment to a Country may 
be fixed by ſomething elſe than the Chance 
of our Nativity, The Enjoyments of the 
publick Senſe cannot indeed ſecure us againſt 
bodily Pains or Loſs ; but they are often a 
conſiderable Support under them. Nothing 
can more allay Sorrow and Dejection of 
Mind for private Misfortunes, than good 
Nature, 


- 
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Se cr. Nature, and Reflection upon the Happineſs 
V. of thoſe we love. ; 
WWW 

4. The moral Senſe, if we form true O- 

inions of the Tendencies of Actions, and 

of the Affections whence they ſpring, as it 

is the Fountain of the moſt intenſe Plea- 

ſure, ſo it is in itſelf conſtant, not ſubject to 

Caprice or Change. If we reſolutely incou- 

rage this Senſe, it grows more acute by fre- 

quent Gratiſication, never cloys, never is 

ſurfeited. We not only are ſute never to 

wanf Opportunities of doing good, which 

are in almoſt every one's power in the high- 

eſt Degree; but each good Action is Mat- 

ter of pleaſant Reflection as long as we live. 

Theſe Pleaſures cannot indeed wholly ſecure 

- us againſt all kinds of Uneaſineſi, yet they 

never tend naturally to increaſe them. On 

the contrary, their general Tendency is to 

lead the virtuous Agent into all Pleaſures, in 

the higheſt Degree in which they are con- 

ſiſtent with * other. Our external Sen- 

ſes are not weakened by Virtue, our Imagi- 

nations are not impaired ; the temperate En- 
joyment of all external Pleaſures is the high- 

eſt. A virtuous Conduct is generally the 

moſt prudent, even as to outward Proſpe- 

rity, Where Virtue coſts us much, its own 


* Treat. II. Sec. 3. laſt Paragraph. _ 
| Pleaſures 
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Pleaſures are the more ſublime. It direct- S E Cr. 


ly advances the Pleaſures of the public 


enſe, by leading us to promote the pub- 


lick Happineſs as far as we can; and Ho- 
nour is its natural and ordinary Attendant. 
If it cannot remove the neceſſary Pains of 
Life, yet it is the beſt Support under them. 


Theſe moral Pleaſures do ſome way more 


nearly affect us than any other: They make 
us delight in our/elves, and reliſh our very 


Nature. By theſe we perceive an internal 


Dignity and Worth; and ſeem to have a 
Pleaſure like to that aſcribed often to the 


Deity, by which we enjoy our own Per- 


feftion, and that of every other Being. 


Ir may perhaps ſeem too metaphyfical to 
alledge on this. Subject, that other Senſations 
are all dependent upon, or related by the 
Conſtitution of our Nature, to ſomething 
different from ourſelves; to a Body which 
we do not call Se/f, but ſomething belong- 
ing to this Self. That other Perceptions of 
Foy or Pleaſure carry with them Relations 
to Objects, and Spaces diſtin from this 
Self; whereas © the Pleaſures of Virtue are 
« the very Perfection of this SELF, and are 
« immediately perceived as ſuch, indepen- 
« dent of external Objects. 


Our Senſe of Honour may afford very 
conſtant Pleaſures by good Oeconomy: If 
- M "* -F.— _ 
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Se c T.our moral Senſe 
form juſt Apprehenſions of the Worth of 


UV Vothers, Honour ſhall be pleaſant to us in a 


V. 
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e be not perverted; if we 


com pound Proportion of the Numbers and 


Worth of thoſe who confer it. If therefore 


we cannot approve ourſelves to all, fo as to 


obtain ani verſal Honour among all ro whom 


we are known, yet there are ſtill Men of 
juſt Thought and Reflection, whoſe Eſteem 


a virtuous Man may procure. Their Drg- 


nity will compenſate the Want of Numbers, 
and ſupport us againſt rhe Pains of Cenfuvre 
from the Injudicious. 


Tur Inconſtancy of the Pleaſures of 
Wealth and Power is well known, and is 
occaſioned, not perhaps by Change of Fan- 
cy, for theſe Deſires are found to contitue 
long enough, ſince they tend toward the 


univerſal Means of gratifying all other De- 


fires ; but by the Las of ObjetFs or 
Events neceſſary to gratify ſuch conrinually 
increaſing Deſires as theſe are, where there 
is not ſome fixed View different from the 
maultb or Power itſelf. When indeed they 
are deſired only as the Means of gratifying 
ſome other well-regulated Defires, we may 


ſoon obtain ſuch a Portion as will ſatisfy us. 


But if once the End be forgotten, atid 
Wealth or Power become grateful for them- 


ſelves, no farther Limits are to be expected: 


the Deſires are inſatiable, nor is there any 
conſi- 


r 
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conſiderable Happineſs in any given Degree 8S Er. 

of either. | _& 

| A 
XI. Were we to conſider the Duration The Dura- 

of the ſeveral Pains, we may find it gene- —_ 

rally as the Duration of their Pleaſures, As'Pains con- 

to the external Senſes, the old Epicurean rc: 

Conſolation is generally juſt : < Where the 

Pain is violent, it ſhortens our Duration; 

« when it does not ſhorten our Duration, 

< ic is generally eicher folerable, or admits 

« of frequent Inter mi ions; and then, 

when che external Pain is once paſt, no 

Mortal is the worſe for having endured it. 

There is nothing uneaſy in the Reflet7ton, 

when we have no preſent Pain, or fear no 

Return of it. 


Tax internal Senſes are not properly Ave- 
nues of Pain. No Form is neceſſarily the 
Occ of poſitive Uneaſineſs. 


Tur Pains of the moral Senſe and Senſe 
of Honour, are almoſt perpetual ; Time, the 
Refuge of other Sorrows, gives us leaſt Re- 
lief from them. All other Pleaſures are 
made inſfipid by theſe Pains, and Life itſelf 
an uneaſy Burden. Our very Self, our Na- 
ture is difagreeable to us. Tis true, we do 
not always obſerve the Vicious to be uneaſy. 
The Deformity of Vice often does not ap- 
pear to thoſe who continue in a Courſe of 

M 2 | it. 
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SecT.it. Their Actions are under ſome Diſguiſe 


of Innocence, or even of Virtue itſelf. 


uren this Maſk is pulled off, as it often 


happens, nor can any vicious Man prevent 
its happening, Vice will appear as a Fury, 
whoſe Aſpe& no Mortal can bear. This we 
may ſee in one Vice, which perhaps has had 
fewer falſe or fantaſtick Aſſociations of fa- 
vourable Ideas than any, viz. Cowardice, or 
ſuch a ſelfiſh Love of Life, and Averſion to 
Death, or to the very Hazard of it, as hin- 
ders a Man from — his Country or his 
Friend, or ſupporting his own Reputation. 
How few of our gay Gentlemen can bear to 
be reputed Cowards, or even ſecretly to 
imagine themſelves void of Courage? This 
is not tolerable to any, how negligent ſo- 
ever they may be about other Points in Mo- 
rality. Other Vices would appear equally 
odious and deſpicable, and bear as horrid an 
Aſpect, were they equally ſtript of the Di/- 
guiſes of Virtue. A vicious Man has no 
other Security againſt the Appearances of 
this terrifying Form, than Ignorance or In- 
advertence. If Truth break in upon him, 
as it often muſt, when any Adverſity ſtops 
his intoxicating Pleaſures, or Spectators uſe 
Freedom with his Conduct, he is rendered 
perpetually miſerable, or muſt fly to the 
only Remedy which Reaſon would ſuggeſt, 
all poſſible Reparation of Injuries, and a 
new Courſe of Life, the Neceſſity of which 


16 
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is not ſuperſeded by any Remedy ſuggeſted Sx r. 
by the Chriſtian Revelation. W 
WWW 


Tur Pains of the publick Senſe are very 
laſting. The Miſery of others, either in 
paſt or preſent Ages, is matter of very un- 
eaſy Reflection, and muſt continue fo, if 
their State appears in the whole abſolutely 
Evil. Againſt this there is no Relief but 
the Conſideration of a * good- governing 
« MIND; ordering all for good in the whole, 
e with the Belief of a future State, where 
the particular ſeeming Diſorders are recti- 
« fied.” A firm Perſuaſion of theſe Things, 
with ſtrong publick Affections intereſting us 
ſtrongly in this hole, and conſidering this 
Whole as one great Syſtem, in which all is 
wiſely ordered for good, may ſecure us 
againſt theſe Pains, by removing the Opini- 
on of any abſolute Evil. 


Tus Pains ariſing from fooliſh Aſocia- 
tions of moral Tdeas, with the Gratifications 
of external Senſes, or with the Enjoyment 
of Objects of Beauty or Grandeur, or from 
the Deſires of Property, the Humour of 
Diſtinction, may be as conſtant as the Pains 
of the Senſes from which theſe Ideas are ef 
borrowed. Thus what we gain by theſe 
Aſſociations is very little. The Defires of 
* Trifles are often made very ſtrong and 
e uneaſy; the Pleaſures of Poſſeſſion very 

M 3 . © ſmall 
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SECT. © ſmall and of ſhort Continuance, only till 
V. * the Object be familiar, or the Fancy 
change: But the Pains of Di/appointment 
«are often very laſting and violent.” 
Would we guard againſt theſe Aſſociations, 
every real Pleaſure in Life remains, and we 
may be eaſy without theſe things, which to 
others occalion the greateſt Pains. 


Gem —— Ebur,Tyrrhena Sigilla, Tabellas, 
Argentum, veſtes Getulo Murice tinttas, 
Eft qui non babeat, eſt qui nec curat habere. Hor. 


SECT, 


of the PASSIONS: 


SECT. VL. 


Some general Concluſions concerning 
tbe leſt Management of our De- 
ſores. With ſome Principles ne- 
ceſſary to Happineſs. 


« whole Sum of Intereſt lies upon the Side 
% of Virtue, Publick-ſpirit, and Honour : 
* To forfeit theſe Pleaſures in whole, or in 
part, for any other Enjoyment, is the moſt 
« fooliſh Bargain ; and on the contrary, to 
e ſecure them with the Sacrifice of all 
« others, is the trueſt Gain.“ 
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HUS, upon comparing the ſeveral SECT, 
kinds of Pleaſures and Pains, both as VI. 
to Intention and Duration, we ſee that © the LYLww 


THERE 1s one general Obſervation to be cin ſan- 
premiſed, which appears of the greateſt Diſcip/ine 
Neceſſity for the juſt Management of all our H. 


Defires; viz. that we ſhould, as much as 
poſſible, in all Affairs of Importance to 
ourſelves or others, prevent the Vialence of 
their confuſed Senſation, and ſtop their Pra- 
penſities from breaking out into Action, till 
we have fully examined the real Moment of 
the Object, either of our Deſires or Aver- 

. 
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Sx cT. ſions. The only way to effect this is, © a 


VI. 


« conſtant Attention of Mind, an habitual 


WWW © Diſcipline over ourſelves, and a fixed Re- 


« folutton to ſtop all Action, before a calm 
« Examination of every. Circumſtince at- 
« tending it; more particularly, the real 
« Values of external Objects, and the moral 
« Dualities or Tempers of rational Agents, 
« about whom our Affections may be em- 
e ployed.” This Power we may obtain 
over ourſelves, by a frequent Confideration 
of the great Calamities, and pernicious 
Actions, to which even the 2% of our Paſ- 

ons may lead us, by the confuſed Senſations, 
and fantaſtick Aſſociations of Ideas which 
attend them: Thus we may raiſe an Habi- 
fual Suſpicion and Dread of every violent 
Paſſim, which, recurring along with them 
continually, may in ſome meaſure counter- 
ballance their Propenſities and confuſed Sen- 
ſations. This Diſcipline of our Paſſions is 
in general neceſſary : The unkind or deſtru- 
five Aﬀettions, our Anger, Hatred, or A- 
ver/jon to rational Agents, ſeem to need it 
moſt ;. but there is alſo a great Neceſſity for 
it, even about the fender and benign Afﬀe- 
ions, leſt we ſhould be hurried into àni- 
ver/al and abſolute Evil, by the Appearance 
of particular Good: And conſequently it 
muſt be of the higheſt Importance to all, 
to ſtrengthen as much as poſſible, by fre- 
quent Meditation and Reflection, the calm 

(2 Deſires 
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Deſires either private or publick, rather 8 E cr. 
than the particular Paſſions, and to make VI. 

the calm univerſal Benevolence ſuperior to 
them. 


Tur the neceſſary Refignation of other Rejgna- 
Pleaſures may be the more eaſy, we muſt 7% % 


frequently ſuggeſt to ourſelves theſe 


ones = eee 


derations above-mentioned. © External © 


« Pleaſures are ſhort and tranſitory, leave 
© no agreeable Reflection, and are no man- 
« ner of Advantage to us when they are 
« paſt; we are no better than if we had 
te wanted them altogether.” 


In like manner, © paſt Pains give us no 
unpleaſant Reflefion, nor are we the 
“ worſe for having endured them. If they 
* are violent, our Exiſtence will probably 
be ſhort; if not, they are tolerable, or 
« allow long Intervals of Eaſe.” Let us 
join to theſe a ftoical Confideration ; © that 
« external Pains give us a noble Opportu- 
e nity of moral Pleaſures in Fortitude, and 
e Submiſſion to the Order of the whole, if 
« we bear them reſolutely ; but if we fret 
« under them, we do not alleviate the Suf- 
« fering, but rather increaſe it by Diſcontent 
* or Sullenneſs.” When external Pains 
mult be endured voluntarily to avoid moral 
Evil, we muſt, as much as poſſible, pre- 
ſent to ourſelves the moral Species _ 

With 


S Er. with the pub/ich Good to enſue, the Honour 
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and Apprebation to be expected from all 


good Men, the Deity, and our own 


Hearts, if we continue firm; and on the 
contrary, the Remote, Shame and Appre- 
henſion of future Puniſhments, if we yield 
to this Temptation. | 


How neceſſary it is to break off the vain 
Aſſociations of moral Ideas, from the Ob- 
jects of external Senſes, will alſo eaſily ap- 

r. This may be done, by confidering 
how trifling the Services are which are done 
to our Friends or Acquaintances, by len- 
did Entertainments, at an Expence, which, 
otherwiſe employed, might have been to 
them of conſiderable Importance. Men 
who are at eaſe, and of as irregular Ima- 
ginations as ourſelves, may admire and 
praiſe our Magnificence ; but thoſe who 
need more durable Services, will neyer think 
themſelves much obliged. We cannot ex- 
pect any Gratitude for what was done only 
to pleaſe our own Vanity: The Indigent 
eaſily ſee this, and juſtly conſider upon the 
whole how much they have profited. 


Ir the Wealth of the Luxurious fails, he 
is the Object of Contempt: No body pities 
him nor honours him: his perſonal Digni- 
ty was placed by himſelf in his Table, E- 
gurpage and Furniture; his Admirers placed 
| it 


— 
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it alſo in the ſame : When theſe are gone all 8 Er. 


is loſt. 


Non eſt melius quo inſumere poſſis * 

Cur eget indignus quiſquam te Divite? quare 
Templa ruunt antiquaDeiim? cur improbe care 
Non aliquid Patriæ ex tanto emetiris acervo? 
Uni nimirum tibi recte ſemper erunt res: 

O magnus poſthac inimicis Riſus —— Hor. 


TaeRE is no Enjoyment of external 
Pleaſure, which has more impoſed upon 
Men of late, by ſome confuſed Species of 
Morality, than Gallantry. The ſenſible 
Pleaſure alone muſt, by all Men who have 
the leaſt Reflection, be eſteemed at a very 
low rate: But the Deſires of this kind, as 
they were by Nature intended to found the 
moſt conſtant uninterrupted Friendſhip, and 
to introduce the moſt venerable and lovely 
Relations, by Marriages and Families, ariſe 
in our Hearts, attended with ſome of the 
ſweeteſt Affections, with a diſintereſted Love 
and Tenderneſs, with a moſt gentle and obli- 
ging Deportment, with ſomething great and 
heroick in our Temper. The Wretch who 
riſes no higher in this Paſſion than the mean 
ſenſual Gratification, is abhorred by every 
one: But theſe ſublimer Senſations and Paſ- 
ſions often ſo fill the Imaginations of the 
Amorous, that they are unawares led into 

the 
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8 Ee r. the moſt contemptible and cruel Conduct 

VI. which can be imagined. When for ſome 

trifling tranſitory Senſations, which they 

might have innocently enjoyed along with 

the higheſt moral Pleaſures in Marriage, 

they expoſe the very Perſon they love and 

admire to the deepeſt Infamy and Sorrow, to 

the Contempt of the World, to perpetual 

Confufion, Remorſe, and Anguiſh; or, to 

what is worſe, an Inſenſibility of all Ho- 

nour or Shame, Virtue or Vice, Good or 

Evil, to be the Scorn and Averſion of the 

World; and all this coloured over with the 

gay Notions of Pleaſantry, Genteelneſs, Po- 
liteneſs, Courage, high Enjoyment of Life. 


WovLp Men allow themſelves a little 
Time to reflect on the whole Effect of ſuch 
capricious Purſuits, the Anguiſh and Diſtra- 
tion of Mind which theſe Sallies of Plea- 
ſure give to Husbands, Fathers, Brothers ; 
would they conſider how they themſelves 
would reſent ſuch Treatment of a Wife, 
a Child, a Siſter; how much deeper ſuch 
Diſtrefſes are, than thoſe trifling Loſſes or 
Damages, for which we think it juſt to 
bring the Authors to the Gallows ; ſure 
none but a thorough Villain could either 
_= or approve the one more than the 
other, 


A WISE 
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A vis Man in his Oeconomy, muſt do 8 Rr. 
much even in Complaiſance to the Follies of VI. 
others, as well as his own Conveniency, to WWW 


ſupport that general good Opinion which 
muſt be maintained by thoſe who would be 
uſeful to the Publick, His Expences muſt 
be ſome way ſuited to his Fortune, to avoid 
the Imputation of Avarice, If indeed what 
is ſaved in private Expences, be employed 
in generous Offices, there is little danger of 
this Charge. Such a Medium may be kept 
as to be above Cenſure, and yet below any 
* Aﬀettation of Honour or Diſtinction in theſe 
matters. If one corrects his own Imagina- 
tion in theſe things, he will be in no danger 
of doing any thing pernicious to pleaſe 
others. He is ſtill in a State fit to judge of 
the real Importance of every thing which 
occurs to him, and will gratify the falſe Re- 
liſb of others, no farther than it is conſiſt- 
ent with, and ſubſervient to ſome nobler 
Views. 


II. To make the Pleaſures of Imagina- Condu 


tion a conſtant Source of Delight, as they 


ſeem intended in the Frame of our Nature, Pleaſures 
with no hazard of Pain, it is neceſſary to i mag 
keep the Senſe free from foreign Ideas of 


Property, and the Defire of Diſtinction, as 
much as poſſible. If this can be done, we 


may receive Pleaſure from every Work of 
Nature 
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Se Cr. Nature or Art around us. We enjoy not 
VI. only the whole of Nature, but the united 
A Labours of all about us. To prevent the 
Idea of Property, let us conſider © how lit- 
e tle the Proprietor enjoys more than the 
« Spettator : Wherein is he the better or 
the happier ?” The Peer, or the Connoi f- 
feur, who judges nicely of the Perfection 
of the Works of Art, or the Beauties of 
Nature, has gerally a higher Tafte than 
the Poſſeſſor. The magnificent Palace, the 
grand Apartments, the Viſtas, the Fountains, 
the Urns, the Statues, the Grortues and Ar- 
| bours, are expoſed either in their own Na- 
| ture, or by the Inclination of che 
| for, to the Enjovment of others. The 
| 


1 Pleaſure of the Proprietor depends upon the 

] Admiration of others; he robs himſelf of 

his chief Enjoyment, if he excludes Specta- 
fors : Nay, may not a Taſte for Nature be 
acquired, giving greater Delight than che 
Obſer vation of Art? 


Deterius Lybicis olet, aut nitet, Herba lapillis ? 
| Purior in victs aqua tendit rumpere Plumbum, 
| uam que per pronum trepidat cum murmure rivum? 
inter varias nutritur Sylva Calumnas, 
| La Domus, longos que proſpicit Agros. 
Naturam expellas Furca licet, uſque recurrat. Hor 


Muſt an artful! Grove, an Imitation of 2 


Wilderneſs, or the more confined Forms or 
Ever- 
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Ever-greens, pleaſe more than the real Fu- Sx cm, 
reſt, with the Trees of God? Shall a Statue VI 


give more Pleaſure than the human Face 
Divine? 


Wurnx the Humour of Diſtinctian is not 
corrected, our Equals become our Adverſa- 
ries: The Grandeur of another is our Mi- 
ſery, and makes our Enjoyments inſipid. 
There is only one way of Faking this Hu- 
mour tolerable, but this way is almoſt in- 
conſiſtent with the Incoination itſelf, ws. 
* continually to haunt with our Inferiors, 
« and compare ourſelves with them,” But 
if inconſtant Fortune, or their own Merit 
raiſe any of them to equal us, our Pleaſure 
is loſt, or we maſt fink ourſelves to thoſe 
who are till Zaferior, and abandon the So- 
ciety of every Perſon whoſe Art or Merit 
raiſes him. How poor a Thought is this! 


Tux Purſuits of the Learned have often 
as much Folly in them as any others, when 
Studies are not valued according to their U/e 
in Life, or the real Pleaſures they contain, 
but for the Diſſiculty and Obſeurity, and 
conſequently the Rarity and Diiſ inct ian. 
Nay, an abuſe may be made of the moſt 

noble and manly Studies, even of Morals, 

Politicks, and Religion itſelf, if our Admi- 

ration and Deſire terminate upon the Know- - 

ledge itſelf, and not upon the Poſſeſſion 4 
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SEC r. the Di/pofitions and Affections inculcated in 
VI. theſe Studies. If theſe Studies be only mat- 
ter of Amuſement and Speculation, inſtead 
of leading us into a conſtant Diſeipline over 
ourſelves, to corret our Hearts, and to 
guide our Actions, we are not much better 
employed, than if we had been ſtudying 
ſome uſeleſs Relations of Numbers, or Cal- 

- culations of Chances. 


THERE is not indeed any part of Know- 
ledge which can be called entirely «/elef. 
The moſt abiraFed Parts of Mathematicks, 
and the Knowledge of mythological Hiſtory, 
or antient Allegories, have their own Plea- 
ſures not inferior to the more gay Entertain- 
ments of Painting, Mufick, or ArchitefFure; 
and it is for the Advantage of Mankind that 
ſome are found, who have a Taſte for theſe 
Studies. The only Fault lies, in letting any 
of thoſe inferior Taſtes engroſs the whole 
Man to the Excluſion of the nobler Purſuits 
of Virtue and Humanity. 


 CoNncERNING all theſe Pleaſures of the 
Imagination, let us conſider alſo * how lit- 
© tle ſupport they can give Men under any 
« of the Calamities of Life,” ſuch as the 
Treachery or Baſeneſs of a Friend, a Wife, 
a Child, or the perplexing Intricacies of 
our common Affairs, or the Apprehenſion 
of Death, 5 
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Re veraqueMetus hominum, Curægue ſequaces 8 Ex CT. 
Nec metuunt ſonitus Armorum, nec fera Tela; VI. 
Audacterque inter Reges, rerumque Potentes SWW 
Verſantur, nec fulgorem reverentur ab auro, 

Nec clarum veſtis ſplendorem purpureai 

| Quid dubitas quin omne fit hoc rationis egeſtas? 


Luc, 


III. UNDER this Head of our Internal It , 

Senſe, we muſt obſerve one natural Effect — 2 
of it, that it leads us into Apprebenſions of the inter-" 
a DzrTY. Grandeur, Beauty, Order, Har- Ste. 
mony, wherever they occur, raiſe an Opi- 
nion of a Minp, of Defign, and Wiſdom, 
Every thing great, regular, or proportioned, 
excites Veneration, either toward itſelf, if 
we imagine it animated, if not animated, 
toward' ſome apprehended Cauſe. No De- 
termination of our Mind is more natural 
than this, no Effect more univerſal. One 
has better Reaſon to deny the Inclination 
between the Sexes to be natural, than a 
Diſpoſition in Mankind to Religion. 


We cannot * our Eyes, without 
diſcerning Grandeur and Beauty every 
where Whoever receives theſe Ideas, feels 
an inward Veneration ariſe. We may fall 
into a Thouſand vain Reaſonings: fooliſh 
limited Notions of DiviniTY may be for- 
med, as attatched to the particular Places or 
Objects, which ſtrike us in the moſt lively 
| N manner. 
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Se r. manner. Cuſtom, Prejudice of Senſe or 
VI. Education, may confirm ſome fooliſh O- 
WYV pinion about the Nature or Cauſe of theſe 
Appearances: But wherever a ſuperior 
Minp, a governing InTex'rion or DE- 

SIGN is imagined, there Religion begins in 

its moſt ſimple Form, and an inward De- 

votion ariſes. Our Nature is as much de- 
termined to this, as to any other Percep- 

tion or Affection. How we manage theſe 

Ideas and Affections, is indeed of the great- 

eſt Importance to our Happineſs or Miſery, 


War we have the Apprehenſion of an 
univerſal Minp with Power and Know- 
ledge, we muſt alſo conceive ſomething 
correſpondent to our Affections in the Di- 
VINITY, With ſome moral Apprehenfions of 
the Actions and Tempers of his Creatures. 
The Order of Nature will ſuggeſt many 
Confirmations of this. We muſt conclude 
ſome Worſhip acceptable, and ſome Ex- 
preſſions of Gratitude as our Duty. Con- 
ceptions of the DeriTyY muſt be various, 
according to the different Degrees of Atten- 
tion and Reaſoning in the Obſervers, and 
their own Tempers and Affections. Ima- 
gining the divine Minp, as cruel, wrathful, 
or capricious, muſt be a perpetual Source 
of Dread and Horror; and will be apt to 
raiſe a Reſemblance of Temper in the Wor- 
ſhipper, with its attendant Miſery. A con- 
trary 
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trary Idea of the DiyiniTy, as good, and 8 EC r. 
kind, delighting in univerſal Happineſs, and VI. 
ordering all Events of the Univerſe to this 
End, as it is the moſt delightful Contempla- | 


tion, ſo it fills the good Mind with a con- 4 
ſtant Security and Hope, amidſt either pub- 3 
lick Diſorders, or private Calamities. 

To find out which of theſe two Repre- > 
ſentations of the Diry is the true one, 
we muſt conſult the Uni verſe, the Effect of £ 


his Power, and the Scene of his Actions. 
After what has been obſerved by ſo many in- 
genious Authors, both Ancient and Modern, 
one cannot be at a loſs which Opinion 
to chuſe. We may only on this occaſion 
conſider the Evidences of divine Goodneſs 
appearing in the Structure of our own Na- 
ture, and in the Order of our Paſſions and 
Senſes. | 


Ir was obſerved aboye, how admirably Evidence 


our Affections are contrived for good in % 


the whole. Many of them indeed do not is he 
purſue the private Good of the Agent ; nay, —_— 4 
many of them. in various Caſes, ſeem to 44 Aﬀec- 

tend to his detriment, by concerning him dien. 
violently in the Fortunes of others, in their 
Adverſity, as well as their Proſperity. But 
they all aim at goog, either private or pub- 

lick: and by them each particular Agent is 

| 2 made, 
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SECT. made, in a great meaſure, ſubſervient to the 
VI. good of the whole, Mankind are thus in- 
UWV ſenſibly linked together, and make one great 
Syſtem, by an inviſible Union. He who 
voluntarily continues in this Union, and 
delights in employing his Power for his 
Kind, makes himſelf happy: He who does 
not continue this Union freely, but affeas 
to break it, makes himſelf wretched; nor 
yet can break the Bonds of Nature. His 
publick Senſe, his Love of Honour, and the 
very Neceſſities of his Nature, will conti- 
nue to make him depend upon his Syſtem, 
and engage him to ſerve it, whether he in- 
clines to it or not. Thus we are formed 
with a View to a general good End; and 
may in our own nature diſcern a univerſal 
Mind watchful for the whole. 


Tux fame is obſervable in the Order of 
our external Senſes, The ſimple Produc- 
tions of Nature, which are uſeful to an 
Species of Animals, are alſo grateful to 
them; and the pernicious or uſeleſs Objects 
are made diſagreeable. Our external Senſa- 
tions are no doubt often painful, when our 
Bodies are in a dangerous State; when they 
want ſupplies of Nouriſhment; when any 
thing external would be injurious to them. 
But if it appears, © that the general Laws 

are wiſely conſtituted, and that it is ne- 
« ceſſary to the Good of a Syſtem of 
| « ſuch 


——  — ³— — 
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« ſuch Agents, to be under the Influence 8 E cr. 


« of general Laws, upon which there is 


« occafion for Prudence and Activity; N 


the particular Pains occaſioned by a neceſ- 
ſary Law of Senſation, can be no Objection 

againſt the Goodneſs of the Author. See 

Treat. I. Sect. ult. | 


Now that there is no room for com- 
plaint, that © our external Senſe of Pain 
« is made too acute,” muſt appear from 
the Multitudes we daily ſee ſo careleſs of 
preſerving the Bleſſing of Health, of which 
many are ſo prodigal as to laviſh it away, 
and expoſe themſelves to the moſt ſevere ex- 
ternal Pain for very trifling Reaſons, Can 
we then repine at the friendly Admonttions 
of Nature, joined with ſome Auſterity, 
when we ſee that they are ſcarce ſufficient 
to reſtrain us from Ruin. The ſame may 
be ſaid of Pain of other kinds, Shame and 
and Remor/ſe are never to be called too ſe- 
yere, while ſo many are not ſufficiently re- 
ſtrained by chem. Our Compaſſionand friend- 
ly Senſe of Sorrow, what are they elſe but 
the Alarms and Exbortations of a kind im- 
partial Father, to engage his Children to 
relieve a diſtrefled Brother? Our Anger. it- 
ſelf is a neceſſary Piece of Management, 
by which every pernicious Attempt is made 
dangerous to its Author. . 
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WovuLp we allow room to our Inven- 
tion, to conceive what ſort of Mechaniſm, 


UYV what Conſtitutions of Senſes or Aﬀettions 


a malicious powerful Being might have for- 
med, we ſhould ſoon ſee how few Eviden- 


ces there are for any ſuch Apprehenſion 


concerning the AurhoR of this World. 
Our Mechaniſm, as far as we have ever yet 
diſcovered, is wholly contrived for good. 
No cruel Device, no Art or Contrivance to 
produce evil: No ſuch Mark or Scope ſeems 
ever to be aimed at, How eaſy had it been 
to have contrived ſome neceſſary Engines of 
Miſery without any uſe; ſome Member of 
no other ſervice but to be matter of Tor- 
ment; Senſes incapable of bearing the ſur- 
rounding Objects without Pain; Eyes 


pained with the Light; a Palate offended 


with the Fruits of the Earth; a Skin as 
tender as the Coats of the Eye, and yet 
ſome more furious Pain forcing us to bear 
theſe Torments? Human Society might 
have been made as uneaſy as the Company 
of Enemies, and yet a perpetual more vio- 
lent Motive of Fear might have forced us 
to bear it. Malice, Rancour, Diſtruſt, 
might have been our natural Tem per, 
Our Honour and Self- Approbation * * 
have depended upon Injuries; and the 
ments of others been made our Delight, 
which yet we could not have enjoyed thro' 


perpetual 
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perpetual Fear, Many ſuch Contrivances 8 x c T» 
we may eaſily conceive, whereby an evil VI. 
Mind could have gratified his Malice by our (WW 


Miſery. But how unlike are they all to the 
Intention or Deſign of the Mechaniſm of 


this World? 


Ovr Paſſions no doubt are often Matter 
of Uneaſineſs to ourſelves, and ſometimes 
occaſion Miſery to others, when any one is 
indulged into a Degree of Strength beyond 
its Proportion. But which of them could we 
have wanted, without greater Miſery in the 
whole? They are by Nature ballanced a- 
gainſt each other, like the Antagoniſt Muſ- 
cles of the Body; either of which ſeparate- 
ly would have occaſioned Di/tortion and 
Irregular Motion, yet jointly they form a 
Machine, moſt accurately ſubſervient to the 
Neceſſities, Convenience, and Happineſs of a 
rational Syſtem. We have a Power of Rea- 
on and Reflection, by which we may ſee what 
Courſe of Action will naturally tend to pro- 
cure us the moſt valuable Gratiſications of 
all our Deſires, and prevent any intolera- 
ble or unneceſſary Pains, or provide ſome 
ſupport under them. We have Wiſdom 
ſufficient to form Ideas of Rights, Laws, 
Conſtitutions; fo as to preſerve large Soci- 
eties in Peace and Proſperity, and promote 
a general Good amidſt all the private In- 
tereſts, | . 

| N 4 _— 
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Ser. Ir from the preſent Order of Nature, 

VI. in which Good appears far ſuperior to Evil, 

voc have juſt ground to conclude the De1- 
TY to be benevolent, it is not conceivable 
* that any Being, who defires the Happi- 
« neſs of others, ſhould not deſire a great- 
* er Degree of Happineſs to them rather 
© than a leſs; and that conſequently the 
te whole Series of Events is the beſt poſ- 
&* fible, and contains in the whole the great- 
H eſt poſſible ab/olute Good :” eſpecially 
ſince we have no Preſumption of any pri- 
vate Intereſt, which an univerſal Minp 
can have in view, in Oppoſition to the 
greateſt Good of the whole. Nor are the 
parcicular Evils occurring to our Obſervation, 
any juſt Objection againſt the perfect Good- 
neſs of the univerſal PRoviDeEnceg to us, 
who cannot know how far theſe Evils may 
be neceſſarily connected with the Means of 
the greateſt poſſible abſolute Good. 


Nie Com IV. In managing our publick Senſe of 
dus of our the State of others, we muſt beware of one 
| — ip common Miſtake, viz. © apprehending e- 
Afedions. © very Perſon to be miſerable in thoſe Cir- 
« cumſtances, which we imagine would 

« make ourſelves miſerable” We may 

eaſily find, that the /ower Rank of Man- 

kind, whoſe only Revenue is their bodily La- 

bour, enjoy as much Chearfulneſs, Content- 

\ ment, 
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ment, Health, Gatety, in their own way, as Seger. 
any in the higheſt Station of Life. Both VI. 
their Minds and Bodies are ſoon fitted to (ow 


their State. The Farmer and Labourer, 
when they enjoy the bare Neceſſaries of 
Life, are eaſy. They have often more cor- 
rect Imaginations, through Neceſſity and Ex- 
perience, than others can acquire by Pbilo- 
fophy. This Thought is indeed a poor Ex- 
cuſe for a baſe ſelfiſh Oppreſſor, who ima- 
gining Poverty a great Miſery, bears hard 
upon thoſe in a low Station of Life, and 
deprives them of the common Neceſſaries, 
or even of the natural Conveniencies of Life, 
But this Conſideration may ſupport a com- 
paſſionate Heart, roo deeply touched with 
apprehended Miſeries, of which the Suffer- 
ers are themſelves inſenſible. | 


Tux Pains of this Senſe are not eaſily re- 
moved. - They are not allayed by the Di- 
ſtinction of Pains into — and imaginary. 


Much leſs will it remove them, to conſider 


how much of human Miſery is owing to their 
own Folly and Vice. Folly and Vice are them- 
ſelves the moſt pityable Evils. It is of 
more conſequence to conſider, what Evi- 
dences there are © that the Vice and Miſe- 
* ry in the World are ſmaller than we 
** ſometimes in our melancholy Hours ima- 
** gine,” There are no doubt many fori- 

| ous 
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SECT. ous Starts of Paſſion, in which Malice 

VI. may ſeem to have place in our Conſtitu- 

tion; but how ſeldom, and how ſhort, in 

compariſon of Years ſpent in fixed kind 

Purſuits of the Good of a Family, a Party, 

a Country? How great a Part of human 

Actions flow directly from Humanity and 

kind Affection? How many cenſurable 

Actions are owing to the ſame Spring, on- 

ly chargeable on Inadvertence, or an At- 

tachment to too narrow a Syſkem? How 

few owing to any thing worſe than /ef/þ 
Paſſions above their Proportion? 


_ Here Men are apt to let their Imagina- 
tions run out upon all the Robberies, Pira- 
cites, Murders, Perjuries, Frauds, Maſſa- 
cres, Aſſaſſinations, they have ever either 
heard of, or read in Hiſtory ; thence con- 
cluding all Mankind to be very wicked: 
as if a Court of Juſtice were the proper 
Place of making an Eſtimate of the Moral. 
of Mankind, or an Hoſpital of the Health- 
fulneſt of a Climate. Ought they not to 
conſider, that the Number of honeſt Citi- 
ens and Farmers far ſurpaſſes that of all 
ſorts of Criminals in any State; and that 
the innocent ot kind Actions of even Cri- 
minals themſelves, ſurpaſs their Crimes in 
Numbers? That it is the Rarity of Crimes, 
in compariſon of innocent or good —_— 
whic 
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which engages our Attention to them, and 8 Er. 
makes them be recorded in Hiſtory ; while VL 
incomparably more honeſt, generous, do- 
meſtick Actions are overlooked, only be- 

cauſe they are ſo common; as one great 
Danger, or one Month's Sickneſs, ſhall be- 
come a frequently repeated Story, during a 
long Life .of Health and Safery. 


Tux Pains of the external Senſes are 
pretty frequent, but how ſhort in compari-  * 
on of the long Tracts of Health, Eaſe and 
Pleaſure? How rare is the Inſtance of a 
Life, with one tenth ſpent in violent Pain ? 
How few want abſolute Neceſſaries; nay, 
have not ſomething to ſpend on Gaiety and 
Ornament? The Pleaſures of Beauty are 
expoſed to all in ſome meaſure, Theſe 
kinds of Beauty, which require Property 
to the full Enjoyment of them, are nor 
| ardently defired by many. The Good of 
every kind in the Univerſe, is plainly ſu- 
perior to the Evil, How few would ac- 
cept of Annibilation, rather than Continu- 
ance in Life in the middle State of Age, 
Health and Fortune? Or what ſeparated 
Spirit, who had conſidered human Life, 
would not, rather than periſh, take the 
hazard of it again, by returning into a Bo- 
dy in the State of Infancy? 


— 
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= bo would loſe, 


For fear f Pain, tbis intellectual Being, 


WY TheſeThoughts which wander thro" Eternity, 


To periſh rather, ſwallowed up and loft 
In the wide Womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of Senſe and Motion ——? 
Milton's Par. loſt, Book II. 


- Tarsz, Thoughts plainly ſhew a Preva- 
lence of Good in the World, But ſtill our 
publick Senſe finds much matter of compaſ- 
nate Sorrow: among Men. The Many are 
in a tolerable good State; but who can be 
unconcerned for the diſtreſſed Few? They 
are few in compariſon of the whole, and 


yet a great Multitude. 


Wuar Parent would be much concern- 
ed at the Pains of breeding of Teeth, were 
they ſure they would be ſhort, and end 
well? Or'at the Pain of a Medicine, or an 
Inciſion, which was neceſſary for the Cure, 
and would certainly accompliſh it? Is there 
then no Parent in NAaTuRE, no Phyſician 
who ſees what is neceſſary for the Whole, 
and for the good of each Individual in the 
whole of his Exiſtence, as far as is conſiſt- 
ent with the general Good? Can we expect, 
in this our Ghi/dhood of Exiſtence, to under- 
ſtand all the Contrivance and Art of this 


Parent and Phyfician of Nature? May not 
ſome 
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ſome harſh Diſcipline be neceſſary to Good? S Rr. 
May not many natural Evils be neceſſary VI. 
to prevent future moral Evils, and to cor- C 
tect the Tempers of the Agents, nay to in- 
troduce moral Good? Is not Suffering and 
Diſtreſs requiſite, before there can be room 
for generous Compaſſion, Succour, and Libe- 
rality? Can there be Forgiveneſs, Returns of 
good for evil, unleſs there be ſome moral 
Evil? Muſt the whole want the ſeternally 
delightful Conſciouſneſs of ſuch Actions and 
Diſpoſttions, to prevent a few tranſient Sen- 
ations of Pain, or natural Evil? May there 
not be ſome unſeen Neceflity for the greateſt 
univerſal Good, that * there ſhould be an 
Order of Beings no more perfect than we 
are, ſubje& to Error and wrong Affections 
ſometimes? May nor all the preſent Diſor- 
ders which attend this State of prevalent 
Order, be rectified by the direfing Provi- 
dence in a future Part of our Exiſtence ? 

This belief of a DerTy, a PRoviIDENCE, 
and 'a future State, are the only ſure Sup- 
ports to a good Mind. Let us then acquire 
and ſtrengthen our Love and Concern for 
this Mhole, and acquieſce in what the go- 
verning Minp, who preſides in it, is orde- 
ring in the wiſeſt Manner, though not yer 
fully known to us, for its moſt univerſal 


Good. 


dee the Archbiſhop of Dabiin, de Origine Mali. 
| A Fu- 
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SECT. A FUTURE State, firmly believed, makes 
VI. the greateſt Difficulties on this Subject to 
&WV vaniſh, No particular finite Evils can be 
= 2 looked upon as intolerable, which lead to 
living «a Good, infinite in Duration, Not can we 
juture complain of the Conditions of Birth, if 
. the preſent Evils of Life have even a pro- 
bable hazard of everlaſiing Happineſs to 
compenſate them; much more if it be pla- 
ced in our Power certainly to obtain it. Ne- 
ver could the boldeſt Epicurean bring the 
lighteſt Appearance of Argument againſt 
the Poſſibility of ſuch a State, nor was there 
ever any thing tolerable advanced againſt 
its Probability, We have no Records of 
any Nation which did not entertain this O- 
pinion. Men of Reflection in all Ages, 
have found at leaſt probable Arguments for 
it; and the Vulgar have been prone to be- 
lieve it, without any other Argument than. 
their natural Notions of Juſtice in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the World. Preſent Hope is 
preſent Good: and this very Hope has en- 
livened human Life, and given eaſe to gene- 
rous Minds, under Anxieties about the pub- 

lick Good. 


Tu1s Opinion was interwoven with all 
Religions; and as it in many inſtances over- 
ballanced the Motives to Vice, ſo it remo- 


ved Objections againſt Providence, The 
good 
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bod Influence of this Opinion, however it Sec T, 
might not juſtify any Frauds in other points, VI. 
yet probably might overballance many Evils ,5wWv 
flowing from even very corrupt Religions, 

How agreeable then muſt ict be to every good 
Man, that this Opinion, were there even no 
more to be done, ſhould be confirmed be- 
yond queſtion or doubt, by a well atteſted 
divine Revelation, for the perpetual Security 
of the virtuous, and for the conſtant Support 
of the kind and compaſſionate? How gladly 
muſt every honeſt Heart receive it; and re- 
joice that even thoſe who have neither Lei- 
ſure nor Capacity for deep Reflection, ſhould 
be thus convinced of it ? 


As to the Management of thoſe Paſſions e Cen- 
which ſeem oppoſite ro the Happineſs of o- 4 , the 
thers, ſuch as Anger, Jealouſy, Envy, Ha- — 
tred; it is very neceſſary to repreſent to our- 
ſelves continually, the moſt favourable Con- 
ceptions of others, and to force our Minds to 
examine the real Springs of the reſented 
Actions. We may almoſt univerſally find, 
that no Man acts from pure Malice; that 
the Injurious only intended ſome Intereſt of 
bis own, without any ultimate Deſire of our 
Miſery; that he is more to be pitied for 
his own mean eib Temper, for the want 
of true Gooaneſs, and its attendant Happi- 
neſs, than to be hated for his Conduct, 
which is really more pernicious to himſelf 

| than 
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8E r. than to others. * Our Lenity, Forgiveneſs, 


and Indulgence to the Weakneſs of others, 


ill be conſtant Matter of delightful Conſci- 


ouſneſs, and Self- Approbation; and will be 
as probably effectual in moſt caſes, to ob- 
tain Reparation of Wrongs, from an hearty 
Remorſe, and thorow Amendment of the 
Temper of the Injurious, as any Methods of 
Violence. Could we raiſe our Goodneſs e- 
ven to an higher Pitch, and conſider © the 
* Injurious as our Fellow-Members in this 
great intellectual Body, whoſe Intereſt 
« and Happineſs it becomes us to promote, 
e as much as we can conſiſtently with that 
« of others, and not to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or 
e cut them off, becauſe of every Weakneſs, 
« Deformity, or lighter Diſorder;” we 
might bring ourſelves to that divine Con- 
duct, of even returning good for evil. 


In like manner, our Emulation, Fealou- 


G, or Envy, might be reſtrained in a great 


meaſure, by a conſtant Reſolution of bear- 
ing always in our Minds the Þ /ovely Side of 
every Character: 1 The compleatly Evil 
« are as rare as the perfectly Virtuous: 
“ There is ſomerhing amiable almoſt in e- 
very one,” Could we enure ourſelves con- 


* See this Point handled with great judgment, in Plato's 
Corgias. 

+ Epictet. Enchir. Cap. 65. 

1 Plato Phædon. 


ſtantly 
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conſtantly to dwell on theſe things, we 8 Br. 
might often bear patiently the Succeſs of a VI. 
Rival, nay, ſometimes even rejoice in it,, 
be more happy ourſelyes, and turn him in- 

to a real Friend. We ſhould often find thoſe 
Phantoms of Vice and Corruption which 
torment the Feaſous, vaniſhing before the 

bright Warmth of a thorow good Temper, 
reſolved to ſearch for every thing lovely and 

good, and averſe to think any evil. | 


V. In governing our moral Senſe, and De- Condua of 
fires of Virtue, nothing is more neceſſary g. . 
than to ſtudy the Nature and Tendency of Senſe of 
human Actions; and to extend our views to Har. 
the whole Species, or to all ſenſitive Natures, 
as far as they can be affected by our Con- K 
duct. Our moral Senſe thus regulated, and 
conſtantly followed in our Actions, may be 
the moſt conſtant Source of the moſt fable 

_ Pleaſure. The ſame Conduct is always the moſt 
probable Means of obtaining the Pleaſures 
of Honour. If there be a Diſtinction be- 
tween Truth and Falſhood, Truth muſt be 
ſtronger than Falſhood: It muſt be more 
probable that Truth will generally prevail ; 
that the real good Tendency of our Actions, 
and the Wiſdom of our Intentions will be 
known; and Miſrepreſentations or partial 
Views will vaniſh. Our Deſire of Honour 
1s not confined to our preſent State. The 
Proſpect of future Glory is a ſtrong _ 
O | o 
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SE CT. of Action. And thus the Time, in which 
VI. our Character may have the hazard of ob- 
WWV taining Juſtice, has no other Limits than 


thoſe of the Exiſtence of rational Natures. 
Whereas, partial Notions of Virtue, and 
partial Conduct, have no other Foundation 
for Self- Approbation, than our Ignorance, 
Error, or Inadvertence; nor for Honour, than 
the like Ignorance, Error, or Inadvertence 
of others. 


THAT we may not be engaged into a- 
ny thing contrary to the publick Good, or to 
the true Schemes of Virtue, by the Defire of 
falſe Honour, or Fear of falſe Shame, it is 
of great uſe to examine the real Dignity of 
thoſe we converſe with, and to confine our 
Intimacies to the truly virtuous and wile, 
From ſuch we can expect no Honour, but 
according to our ſincere Purſuit of the pub- 
lick Good; nor need we ever fear any Shame 
in ſuch a Courſe. But above all, did we fre- 
quently, and in the moſt lively manner, pre- 
ſent ro ourſelves that great, and wiſe, and 
good Minp, which preſides over the Uni- 
verſe, ſees every Action, and knows the true 
Character and Diſpoſition of every Heart, ap- 
2 nothing but ſincere Goodneſs and 

ntegrity; did we conſider that the time 
will come, when we ſhall be as conſcious 
of his Preſence, as we are of our own Ex- 
#/tence; as ſenſible of his Approbation or 
4 | Condem- 
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Condemnation, as we are of the Teſtimony 8E r- 
of our own Hearts; when we ſhall be en- VI. 
gaged in a Society of Spirits, ſtripped of WJ 


theſe Prejudices and falſe Notions which ſo 
often atrend us in Fleſh and Blood, how 
ſhould we deſpiſe that Honour which is 
from Men, when oppoſite to the trueſt Ho- 
nour from God himſelf ? 


VI. ConcerniNG the Deſires of Wealth 8 
and Power, beſides what was ſuggeſted above 


to allay their Violence, from conſidering c. 
the ſmall Addition commonly made to the 
Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, by the greateſt 
Degrees of them, and the Uncertainty of 
their Continuance; if we have obtained any 
ſhare of them, let us examine their true U/e, 


and what is the beſt Enjoyment of them. 


— uiid aſper 
UtileNummus babet? Patriæ cariſq; propinquis 
Quantum elargiri decet? Perſius. 


WuraT moral Pleaſures, what Delights 
of Humanity, what Gratitude from Perſons 
obliged, what Honour, may a wiſe Man of 
generous Temper purchaſe with them? How 
fooliſh is the Conduct of heaping up Wealth 
for Poſterity, when ſmaller Degrees might 
make them equally happy ! when great Pro- 
ſpeds of this kind are the ſtrongeſt Tempta- 
tions to them, to indulge Sloth, Luxury, 
| O 2 Debau- 
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SE cT. Debauchery, Inſolence, Pride, and Contempt 


VI. 


of their Fellow- Creatures; and to baniſh 


ſome noble Diſpoſitions, Humility, Compaſ- 


ion, Induſtry, —7apr of Temper and Cou- 
rage, the Offspring of the ſober rigid Dame 
Poverty. How often does the Example, 
and almoſt direct Inſtruction of Parents, lead 
Poſterity into the baſeſt Views of Life! 


— Ai nulla exempla beati 
Pauperis eſſe putat — 
Cum dicis Juveni ſtultum — donat amico, 
Qui paupertatem levat attollitque propingui, 
Et ſpoliare doces & circumſeribere 
Ergo Ignem, cujus ſcintillas ipſe dediſti, 
Flagrantem late, & rapientem cuncta videbis. 
Juv. Sat. XIV, 


How powerfully might the Example of 
a wiſely generous Father, at once teach his 
Offspring the true Value of Wealth or Pow- 
er, and prevent their Neglect of them, or 
fooliſh throw:ng them away, and yet inſpire 
them with a generous Temper, capable of 
the juſt U/e of them 


DeATH is one Object of our Aver ſion, 
which yet we cannot avoid. It can ſcarcel 
be ſaid, that the Defire of Life is as ſtrong 
as the Sum of all eb Defires.” It may 
be ſo with thoſe who enure themſelves to 
no Pleaſures but thoſe of the external Sen- 


ſes. 
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red, not only from Love of Virtue, or pub- 
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25, But how often do we ſee Death endu- S Er. 


VL 


lick Affections, in Heroes and Martyrs, but WWW 


even from Love of Honour in lower Chara- 
cters! Many Averſions are ſtronger than 


that to Death. Fear f bodily Pain, fear of 


Diſbonour, which are ſelfiſh Averſions, do 
often ſurpaſs our Averſion to Death, as well 
as publick Affections to Countries or Friends. 
It is of the greateſt Conſequence to the En- 
joyment of Life, to know its true Value; to 
ſtrip Death of its borrowed Ideas of Ter- 


ror ; to conſider it barely as che Ceſſation of 


both the Pains and Pleaſures we now feel, 
coming frequently upon us with no more 
Pain than that of Swooning, with a noble 
Hazard, or rather a certain Proſpect of ſu- 
perior Happineſs to every good Mind. Death 
in this view muſt appear an inconſiderable 
Evil, in compariſon of Vice, Self- Abbor- 
rence, real Diſhonour, the Slavery of one's 
Country, the Miſery of a Friend. 


Tux tender Regards to a Family and Of : 


ſpring, are often the ſtrongeſt Bands to re- 
ſtrain a generous Mind from ſubmitting to 
Death. What ſhall be the Fate of a Wife, 
a Child, a Friend, or a Brother, when we 
are gone, are the frequent Subjects of grie- 
vous Anxiety. The Fortunes of ſuch Per- 
ſons often depend much upon us; and when 
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Sex cr, they do not, yet we are more anxious about 


their State when we ſhall be abſent. 


Ut aſſidens implumibus pullis avis, 
Serpentium allapſus timet 

Magis reli&1s, non ut adſit auxili 
Latura plus preſentibus, Hor. 


NexT to the Belief of a good PRovi- 
DENCE, nothing can ſupport Men more un- 
der ſuch Anxieties, than confidering how 
often the Orphen acquires a Vigor of Mind, 
Sagacity and Induſtry, ſuperior to thoſe who 
are enfeebled by the conſtant Care and Ser- 
vices of others. A wiſe Man would defire 


to be provided with Friends againſt ſuch an 


Exigency ; Perſons of ſuch Goodneſs, as 
would joyfully accept the Legacy of a Ch1ld, 
or indigent Friend committed to their Pro- 


tection. 


Ir Death were an entire End of the Per- 
ſon, ſo that no Thought or Senſe ſhould re- 
main, all Good muſt ceaſe at Dearth, but no 
Evil commence. The Loſs of Good is Evil 
to us now, but will be no Evil to a Being 
which has loſt all Senſe of Evil. Were this 
the Caſe, the Conſolation againſt Death 
would only be this, frequently ro look upon 
Life and all its Enjoyments as granted to us 
only for a ſhort Term ; to employ this un- 


certain Time as much as we can in the En- 


joyment 


* 
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joyment of the nobheſt Pleaſures; and to 8 gc. 
prevent Surprize at our Removal, by laying VI. 


our Account for it. 


Bur if we exiſt, and think after Death, 
and retain our Senſet of Good and Evil, no 
Conſolation againſt Death can be ſuggeſted 
to a wicked Man; but for the virtuous, 
there are the beſt Grounds of Hope and Foy. 
If the Adminiftration of the whole be good, 
we may be ſure © that Order and Happineſs 
* will in the whole prevail: Nor will Mi- 
« ſery be inflicted any farther than is neceſ- 
* fary for ſome prepollent Good. Now 
there is no Preſumption, that the abſolute 
Miſery of any virtuaus Perſon can be neceſ- 
ſary to any good End; Such Perſons there- 
fore are 'the moſt likely to enjoy a State of 
perfect Happineſs. EY | 


VII. To conclude: Let us conſider that ar i: 


common Character, which when aſcribed 


to any State, Quality, Diſpoſition, or Action, Men. 


engages our Favour and Approbation of ir, 
viz. its being natural. We have many Suſ- 
picions about Tempers or Diſpoſitions form- 
ed by Art, but are ſome way prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of what is natural: We imagine it 
muſt be advantageous and delightful to be 
in a natural State, and to live according to 
Nature. This very Preſumption in favour 
of what is natural, is a plain Indication that 

| | O 4 the 
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Sx c T. the Order of Nature is good, and that Men 
VI. are ſome way convinced of it. Let us en- 
WWVV quire then what is meant by it. 


Ir by natural we mean that which we 
*« enjoy or do when we firſt begin to exiſt, 
« or to think,” it is impoſſible to know 
what State, Temper, or Actions, are natu- 
ral. Our natural State in this Senſe differs 
little from that of a Plant, except in ſome 
accidental Senſations of Hunger, or of Eaſe, 
when we are well nouriſhed. 


Some elaborate Treatiſes of great Philo- 
ſophers about innate Ideas, or Principles 
practical or ſpeculative, amount to no more 
than this, That in the Beginning of our 
« Exiſtence we have no Ideas or Fudg- 
r ments; they might have added too, no 
Sight, Taſte, Smell, Hearing, Defire, Voli- 
tion. Such Diſſertations are juſt as uſeful 
for underſtanding human Nature, as it 
would be in explaining the animal Oeconomy, 
to prove that the Fætus is animated before 
it has Teeth, Nails, Hair, or before it can 
eat, drink, digeſt, or breathe : Or in a natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Vegetables, to prove that Trees 


begin to grow before they have Branches, 


Leaves, Flower, Fruit, or Seed : And con- 
ſequently that all theſe things were adventi- 


tious, or the Effect of Art. 
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Bur if we call © that State, thoſe Diſ S Ber. 
« pofittons and Actions, natural, to which VI. 
« we are inclined by ſome part of our Con- 


« ſtitution, antecedently to any Volition of 
« our 0Wn; or which flow from ſome Prin- 
« ceples in our Nature, not brought upon us 
« by our own Art, or that of others; then 
it may appear, from what was ſaid above, 
that a State of Good-will, Humanity, Com- 
« paſſion, mutual Aid, propagating and ſup- 
« porting Offspring, Love of a Community 
« or Country, Devotion, or Love and Gra- 
« titude to ſome governing Mind, is our na- 
e tural State,” to which we are naturally 
inclined, and do aQually arrive, as univer- 
fally, and with as much uniformity, as we 
do to a certain Stature and Shape. 


Ir by natural we underſtand © the high- 
« Perfection of the Kind, to which any 
“ Species may be improved by cultivating 
« its natural Diſpoſitions or Powers; as 
few arrive at this in the Growth of their 
Bodies, ſo few obtain it in their Minds, But 
we may ſee what this Perfection is, to which 
our natural Diſpofitions tend, when we im- 
prove them to the utmoſt, as far as they 
are conſiſtent with each other, making the 
weaker or meaner yield to the more excellent 
and ſtronger. Our ſeveral Senſes and Affe- 
ctiont, publick and private, with our Powers 
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Sec r. of Reaſon and Reflection, ſhew this to be the 


VI. 


Perfection of our Kind, viz. © to know, 
« love, and reverence the great AUTHOR of 
« all things; to form the moſt extenfrve J- 


e deas of our own true Intereſts, and thoſe 


of all other Natures, rational or ſenſitive; 
* to abſtain from all Injury; to purſue re- 
« gularly and impartially the moſt univerſal 
e abſolute Good, as far as we can; to enjoy 
« conſtant Self- Approbation, and Honour 
« from wiſe Men; with Truft in divine 
* PRovIDENCE, Hope of everlaſting Happi- 
&« neſs, and a full Setisfaftion and Aſſurance 
« of Mind, that the whole Series of Events 
« is directed by an unerring Wiſdom, for 
« the greateſt univerſal Happineſs of the 
« whole.” | 


To aſſert that © Men have generally ar- 

&« rived to the Perfection of tbeir Kind in 
ce this Life,” is contrary to Experience. But 
on the other hand, to ſuppoſe no Order at 
« all in the Conſlitution of our Nature, or 
no prevalent Evidences of good Order,” 
is yet more contrary to Experience, and 
would lead to a Denial of Provipence in 
the moſt important Affair which can occur 
to our Obſervation. We actually ſee ſuch 
Degrees of good Order, of ſocial Affection, 
of Virtue and Honour, as make the Gene- 
rality of Mankind continue in a tolerable, 
nay, an agreeable State, However, in ſome 
| | Tempers 
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Tempers we ſee the ſelf/b Paſſions by Habits 8 E c T. 
grown too ſtrong ; in others we may ob- VI. 
ſerve Humanity, Compaſſion, and Good-nature /WWg 


ſometimes raiſed by Habits, as we ſay, to 


an Exceſs. 


WERE we to ſtrike a Medium of the ſe- 
veral Paſſions and Affections, as they appear 
in the whole Species of Mankind, to con- 
clude thence what has been the natural Bal- 
lance previouſly to any Change made by 
Cuſtom or Habit, which we ſee caſts che 
Ballance to either ſide, we ſhould perhaps 
find the Medium of the publick Affections 
not very far fram a ſufficient Counterballance 
to the Medium of the Selfiſh; and conſe- 
quently the Overballance on either fide in 
particular Characters, is not to be looked 
upon as the original Conſtitution, but as the 
accidental Effect of Cuſtom, Habits, or As- 
ſociations of Ideas, or other preternatural 
Cauſes: So that an univerſal inereaſing of 
the Strength of either, might in the whole 
be of little advantage. The raiſing univer- 
ſally the publick Affections, the Deſires of 
Virtue and Honour, would make the Hero 
of Cervantes, pining with Hunger and Po- 
verty, no rare Character. The univerſal 
increaſing of Selſiſbneſi, unleſs we had more 
accurate Underſtandings to diſcern our niceſt 
Intereſts, would fill the World with univer- 
fal Rapine and War. The Conſequences of 


either 
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Se cT. either univerſally abating, or increaſing the 
VI. Deſires between the Sexes, the Love of OF 
WWW /pring, or the ſeveral Taftes and Fancies in 
other Pleaſures, would perhaps be found 
more pernicious to the whole, than the pre- 
ſent Conſtitution. What ſeems moſt truly 
wanting in our Nature, is greater Know- 
ledge, Attention, and Confideration: had we 
a greater Perfection this way, and were evil 
Habits, and fooliſh Aſſociations of Ideas 
prevented, our Paſſions would appear in bet- 

ter order. 


BuT while we feel in ourſelves ſo much 
publick Affection in the various Relations of 
Life, and obſerve the like in others; while 
we find every one deſiring indeed his own. 
Happineſs, but capable of diſcerning, by a 
little Attention, that not only his external 
Conventency, or worldly Intereſt, but even 
the moſt immediate and lively Senſations of 
Delight, of which his Nature is ſuſceptible, 
immediately flow from a Publick Spirit, a 
generous, human, compaſſionate Temper, and 
a ſuitable Deportment ; while we. obſerve ſo 
many Thouſands enjoying a tolerable State 
of Eaſe and Safety, for each one whoſe Con- 
dition is made intolerable, even during our 
preſent Corruption : How can any one look 
upon this World as under the Direction of 
an evil Nature, or even queſtion a perfectly 


good PROvIDENCE? How clearly does the 
Order 
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Order of our Nature point out to us our true 8 E er. 
Happineſs and Perfection, and lead us to it VI. 
as naturally as the ſeveral Powers of the 


Earth, the Sun, and Air, bring Plants to 
their Growth, and the Perfection of their 
Kinds? We indeed are directed to it by our 
Underſtanding and Aﬀetttons, as it becomes 
rational and active Natures ; and they by me- 
chanick Laws, We may ſee, that © Atten- 
te tion to the moſt univerſal Intereſt of all 
c ſenſitive Natures, is the Perfection of 
« each individual of Mankind:“ That they 
ſhould thus be like well- tuned Inſtruments, 
affected with every Stroke or Touch upon 
any one. Nay, how much of this do we 
actually ſee in the World? What generous 
Sympathy, Compaſſion, and Congratulation 
with each other ? Does not even the flou- 
riſhing State of the inanimate Parts of Na- 
ture, fill us with joy? Is not thus our Na- 
ture admoniſhed, exhorted and commanded 
to cultivate univer/al Goodneſs and Love, by 
a Voice heard thro all the Earth, and M. ords 
ſounding to the Ends of the M. orld? 


-- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


UPON THE 


MORAL SENSE. 


HE Differences of Actions from 
which ſome are conſtituted morally 
Good, and others morally Evil, have 
always been accounted a very important 
Subje& of Inquiry : And therefore, every 
Attempt to free this Subject from the uſual 
Cauſes of Error and Diſpute, the Confufion 
of ambiguous Words, muſt be excuſable. 


In the following Diſcourſe, Happineſs Defini- 
denotes pleaſant Senſation of any kind, o 
a continued State of ſuch Senſations; and 
Miſery denotes the contrary Senſations. 


Sucn Actions as tend to procure Hap- 
pineſs to the Agent, are called for ſhortneſs, 


privately 
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privately uſeful : and ſuch Actions as pro- 
cure Miſery to the Agent, privately hurtful. 


AcT1ons procuring Happineſs to others 
may be called publickly uſeful, and the con- 
trary Actions publickly hurtful. Some Ac- 
tions may be both publickly and privately 
uſeful, and others both publickly and pri- 
cs” 7: 7 


Tus different natural Tendencies of 
Actions are univerſally acknowledged; and 
in proportion to our Reffection upon human 
Affairs, we ſhall enlarge our Knowledge of 
theſe Differences. 


Two Je, WHEN theſe natural Differences are 

Morality known, it remains to be inquired into; 1ſt, 
« What Qzality in any Action determines 
« our Election of it rather than the contra- 
« ry?” Or, if the Mind determines itſelf, 
What Motives or Defires excite to an 
« Action, rather than the contrary, or ra- 
ether than to the Omiſſiun? 2dly, © What 
% Quality determines our Approbation of 
« one Action, rather than of the contrary 
Action?“ 


Tux Words Election and Approbation 
ſeem to denote ſimple Ideas known by Con- 
ſciouſneſi; which can only be explained by 
ſynomimous Words, or by concomitant or con- 

ſequent 


MORAL SENSE. 


ſequent Circumſtances. Election is purpo- 
fing to do an Action rather than its contra- 
ry, or than being inactive. Approbation of 
our own Action denotes, or is attended 
with, a Pleaſure in the Contemplation of it, 
and in Reflection upon the Affections which 
inclined us to it. Approbation of the Action 
of another has ſome little Pleaſure attending 
it in the Obſerver, and raiſes Love toward 
the Agent, in whom the Quality approved 
is deemed to reſide, and not in the Ob/er- 
ver, who has a Satisfaction in the Act of 
approving.“ 


Tun Nualities moving to Election, or ex- 


citing to Action, are different from thoſe 
moving to Approbation : We often-do Ac- 
tions which we do not approve, and approve 
Actions which we om? : We often defire 
that an Agent had omitted an Action which 
we approve ; and wwzſh he would do an Ac- 


tion which we condemn. Approbation is 


employed about the Actions of others, wher 
there is no room for our Election. 


Now in our Search into the Qualities ex- 
citing either our Election or Approbation, 
let us conſider the ſeveral Notzons advanced 
of moral Good and Evil in both theſe Re- 
ſpects; and what Senſes, Inſtincts, or Afﬀe- 


e See Treat, II. See. 2. Pang uli. 
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tions, muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed to ac- 
count for our Approbation or Election. 


The Epic THERE are two Opinions ou. chi Subj 


entirely oppoſite: The one that of the old 
Epicureans, as it is beautifully explained in 
the firſt Book of Cicero, De finibus; which 
is revived by Hobbes, Rochefocault, and 
others of the laſt Century, and follow- 
ed by many better Writers: That all the 
« Deſires of the human Mind, nay of all 
« thinking Natures, are reducible to Self- 
Love, or Defire of private Happineſs : 
0 That from this Deſire all Actions of any 
Agent do flow.” Our Chriſtian Moral:ſis 
of this Scheme introduce other ſorts of 
Happineſs to be deſired, but ſtill it is the 
6 Proſpect of private Happineſs, which, 
« with ſome of them, is the ſole Motive of 


Election. And that, in like manner, what 


e determines any Agent to approve his own 
« Action, is its Tendency to his private Hap- 
« fineſs in the whole, tho' it may bring 
ce preſent Pain along with it: That the Ap- 
« probation of the Action of another, is 
« from an Opinion of its Tendency to the 
_« Happineſs of the Approver, either imme- 
* diately or more remotely: That each A- 
« gent may diſcover it to be the ſureſt way 
to promote his private Happineſs, to do 
« publickly uſeful Actions, and to abſtain 
« from thoſe which are publickly wo : 
oe * « That 
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te That the neglecting to obſerve this, and 
9 _ publickly huri ful Actions, does miſ- 
„ chief to the whole + Mankind, by hurt- 
« ing any one part; that every one has 
t ſome little damage by this Action: Such 
« an inadvertent Perſon might poſſibly be 
„Kade to any one, were he in his 
eighbourhood ; and the very Example 
« of fuch Actions may extend over the 
e whole World, and produce ſome perni- 
« cious Effects upon any Obſerver. That 
therefore every one may look upon ſuch 
« Actions as hurtful to himſelf, and in this 
% view does diſapprove them, and hates the 
« Agent, In the like manner, a Re 
« uſeful Action may diffuſe ſome ſmall 
vantage to every Obſerver, whence he 
© may approve it, and love the Agent.” 


Tuts Scheme can never account for the Dies noe 


principal Actions of human Life:“ Such as e le 
{ pearar- 


the Offices of Friendſhip, Gratitude, natural a 

Affection, Generofity, publick Spirit, Compaſ- 

| fon. Men are conſcious of no ſuch Inten- 
| tions or acute Reflections about theſe Actions. 
| Ingenious ſpeculative Men, in their ſtrain- 
ing to ſupport an Hyporhefis, may contrive a 

thouſand ſubtle ſelfiſh Moti ves, which a kind 
generous Heart never dreamed of. In like 
manner, this Scheme can never account for 


* See Treat. III. See. 1. 
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the ſudden Approbation, and violent Senſe 


of ſomething amiable in Actions done in di- 
ſtant Ages and Nations, while the Approver 
has perhaps never thought of theſe diſtant 


Tendencies to his Happineſs. Nor will it 


better account for our want of Approbation 
toward publickly uſeful Actions done caſually, 
or only with Intention of private Happineſs 
to the Agent, And then, in theſe Actions 
reputed generous, if the Agent's Motive was 
only a view to his own Pleaſure, how come 
we to approve them more than his enrich- 
ing bimſelf, or his gratifying his own Taſte 
with good Food? The whole Species may 
receive a like Advantage from both, and 
the Obſerver an equal Share, 


WrkE our Approbation of Actions done 
in diſtant Ages and Nations, occaſioned by 
this Thought, that ſuch an Action done to- 
ward ourſelves would be uſeful to us, why 
do not we approve and love in like manner, 
any Man who finds @ Treaſure, or indulges 
himſelf in any exquiſite Senſation, fince 
theſe Advantages or Pleaſures might have 
been conferred on ourſelves ; and tend more 


to our Happineſs than any Actions in diſtant 


Ages? 


Tu Sanctions of Laws may make any 
Agent chuſe the Action required, under the 
Conception of «/eful to himſelf, and lead 

| him 
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him into an Opinion of private Advantage 
in it, and of detriment in the contrary Ac- 
tions; but what ſhould determine any Per- 
ſon to approve the Ackions of others, becauſe 
of a Conformity to a Law, if Approbation 
in any Perſon were only an Opinion of pri- 
vate Advantage? 


Tux other Opinion is this, That we Th oppoſite 
« have not only Se/f-Love, but benevolent > = 
« Affections alſo toward others, in various h. 
« Degrees, making us deſire their Happi- 
« neſs as an ultimate End, without any view 
e to private Happineſs: That we have a 
* moral Senſe or Determination of our Mind, 
e to appprove every kind Affection either in 
* ourſelves or others, and all publickly uſe- 
ful Actions which we imagine flow from 
* ſuch Affection, without our having a 
e view to our 2 Happineſs, in our Ap- 
« probation of theſe Actions.“ 
Tus two Opinions ſeem both intelli- 
gible, each conſiſtent with itſelf. The for- 
mer ſeems not to repreſent human Nature 
as it is; the other ſeems to do it. 


THERE have been many ways of ſpeaking Schemes 
introduced, which ſeem to ſignify ſomerhing rens 
different from both the former Opinions. from beeh, 
Such as theſe, that Morality of Actions 
« conſiſts in Conformity to Reaſon, or Dif- 

| 52 formity 
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&« formity from it? That © Virtue is act- 
« ing according to the abſolute Fitneſs and 
« Unfitneſs of Things, or agreeably to the 
« Natures or Relations of Things,” and 
many others in different Authors. To exa- 
mine theſe is the Deſign of the following 
Sections; and to explain more fully how the 
Moral Senſe alledged to be in Mankind, 
mult be pre- ſuppoſed even in theſe Schemes. 


SECT. 
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rn 


Concerning the Character of Virtue, 
agreeable to Truth or Reaſon. 


our Power of finding. out true Propofi- 
lions, Reaſonableneſs muſt denote the ſame 
thing, with Conformity to true Propoſitions, 
or to Truth. 


REASONABLENESS in an Action is a very 
common Expreſſion, but yet upon inquiry, 
it will appear very confuſed, whether we 
ſuppoſe it the Motive to Election, or the 


Quality determining Approbation. 
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INC E Reaſon is underſtood to denote SECT. 


I. 


Tu is one ſort of Conformity to Truth cm; 
which neither determines to the one or the: 7rath 


other; viz. that Conformity which is be- 
tween every true Propofition and its Object. 
This ſort of Conformity can never make us 
chuſe or approve one Action more than its 
contrary, for it is found in all Actions alike: 
Whatever Attribute can be aſcribed to a ge- 
nerous kind Action, the contrary Attribute 
may as truly be aſcribed to a /e/fiſh cruel 


Action: Both Propoſitions are equally true, 
P 4 | and 


examined. 
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SECT. and the two contrary Actions, the Objects 
I. of the two Truths are equally conformable to 
their ſeveral Truths, with that ſort of Con- 
ormity which is between a Truth and its 
Object. This Conformity then cannot make 

a Difference among Actions, or recommend 

one more than another either to Election or 
Approbation, fince any Man may make as 

many Truths about Villany, as about He- 

roiſm, by aſcribing to it contrary Attributes. 


For Inſtance, theſe are Truths concern- 
ing the Preſervation of Property. It 
e trends to the Happineſs of human Society: 
« It incourages Induſtry: It ſhall be reward- 
« ed by God.” Theſe are alſo Truths con- 
cerning Robbery, It diſturbs Society: It 
« diſcourages Induſtry : It ſhall be puniſhed 
« by God.” The former three Truths have 
the Preſervation of Property for their Ob- 
jet : the latter three have Robbery, And 
each Claſs of Truths hath that ſort of Con- 

ormity to its Objects, which is common to 
all Truths with their Objects. The moral 
Difference cannot therefore depend upon this 
Conformity, which is common to both. 


Tu Number of Truths in both caſes 
may be plainly the ſame; ſo that a good 
Action cannot be ſuppoſed to agree to more 
Truths than an evil one, nor can an evil 


Action be diſagreeable to any Truth or Com- 
pages 
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pages of Truths made about it; for what-8 Er. 


ever Propoſitions do not agree with their 
Objects are not Truths. 


Is Reaſonableneſs, the Character of Vir- 
tue, denote ſome other ſort of Conformity to 
Truth, it were to be wiſhed that theſe Gen- 
tlemen, who make it the original Idea of 
moral Good, antecedent to any Senſe or Af- 
fections, would explain it, and ſhew how ir 
determines us antecedently to a Senſe, ei- 
ther to Election or Approbation. 


THrey tell us, “ we muſt have ſome Stan- 
« dard antecedently to all _ or Afﬀe- 
« ons, ſince we judge even of our Senſes 
« and Aﬀections themſelves, and approve 
« or diſapprove them: This Standard muſt 
be our Reaſon, Conformity to which muſt 
« be the original Idea of moral Good.” 


Bur what is this Conformity of Actions to 
Reaſon? When we the Reaſon of an 
Action, we ſometimes mean, What Truth 
„ ſhews a Way in the Action, exciting 
« the Agent to do it?” Thus, why does a 
Luxurious Man purſue Wealth? The Rea- 
ſon is given by this Truth, Wealth is uſe- 
* ful ro purchaſe Pleaſures.” Sometimes 
for a Reaſon of Actions we ſhew the Truth 
expreſſing a Quality, engaging our Approba- 
tio Thus the Reaſon of hazarding Life in 
juſt War, is, that © it tends to preſerve our 

| « honeſt 
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WWW 


Reaſons ei- 
ther juſti- 
Hing or ex- 


citing. 
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SECT. © honeſt Countrymen, or evidences publick 

I. „Spirit:“ The Reaſon for Temperance, and 

WYV againſt Luxury is given thus, © Luxury evi- 

« dences a ſelfiſh baſe Temper.” The for- 

mer ſort of Reaſons we will call exciting, 

and the latter juſtifying. * Now we ſhall 

find that all exciting Reaſons pre- ſuppoſe 

Inſtincts and Affections; and the juſtifying 
pre-ſuppoſe a Moral Senſe. 


Exciting As to exciting Reaſons, in every calm ra- 
3:7" 47: tional Action ſome end is deſired or intend- 
ficli. ed; no end can be intended or deſired pre- 
viouſly to ſome one of theſe Claſſes of Aﬀe- 
ctions, Self-Love, Self- Hatred, or deſire of 
private Miſery, (if this be poſſible) Bene vo- 
lence toward others, or Malice: All Aﬀe- + 
tions are included under theſe: no end can 
be previous to them all; there can there- | 
fore be no exciting Reaſon previous to A, 
Fection. 


Wr have indeed many confuſed Ha- 
rangues on this Subject, telling us, We 
* have two Principles of Action, Reaſon, 
% and Affection or Paſſion :. the former in 
% common with Angels, the /atter with 
„ Brutes: No Action is wiſe, or good, or 
« reaſonable, to which we are not excited 


Thus Gretizs diflinguiſhes the Reaſons of War, into the 
Tuſtifice, and Suaſeriæ, or theſe, ſub ratione utilis. 


4 by 
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« by Reaſon, as diſtin from all Afections;SE CT. 
« or, if any ſuch Actions as flow from I. 
« Aﬀections be good, it is only by chance, WW 
« or materially and not formally.” As if in- 
deed Reajon, or the Knowledge of the Re- 
lations of things, could excite to Action 
when we propoſed no End, or as if Ends 
could be intended without Defire or A 
fection. 


WRrITERs on theſe Subjects ſhould re- 
member the common Diviſions of the Fa- 
culties of the Soul. That there is 1. Rea- 
fon preſenting the natures and relations of 
things, antecedently to any AR of Will or 
Defire: 2. The Will, or Appetitus Rationa- 
lis, or the diſpoſition of Soul to purſue what 
is preſented as good, and to ſhun Evil, Were 
—2 there no other Power in the Soul, than that 

of mere contemplation, there would be no 
Affection, Volition, Deſire, Action. Nay 
without ſome motion of Mill no Man would 
voluntarily perſevere in Contemplation. 
There muſt be a Defire of Knowledge, and 
of the Pleaſure which attends it: this too 
is an Act of Willing, Both theſe Powers 
are by the Antients included under the Ayes 
ar Avyixon pipes, Below theſe they place 
two other powers dependent on the Body, 
the Senſus, and the Appetitus Senfitivus, in 
which they place the particular Paſſions: 
the former anſwers to the * 
| | an 
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SECT. and the latter to the Vill. But the Will is 
I. forgot of late, and ſome aſcribe to the In- 
telle, not only Contemplation or Know- 
ledge, but Choice, Defire, Proſecuting, Lo- 
ving. Nay ſome are grown ſo ingenious 
in uniting the Powers of the Soul, that con- 
templating with Pleaſure, Symmetry and 
Proportion, an Act of the Intellect as they 
plead, is the ſame thing with Goodwill 
or the virtuous Defire of publick Happi- 
nefs. 


Neexciting BUT are there not alſo exciting Reaſons, 
Reaſons for even previous to any end, moving us to 
_— propoſe one end rather than another? To 
this Ariſtotle long ago anſwered, © that 
| te there are ultimate Ends defired without 
| « a view to any thing elſe, and ſubordinate 
« Ends or Objects deſired with a view to 
« ſomething elſe.” To ſubordinate Ends 
thoſe Reaſons or Truths excite, which ſhew 
them to be conducive to the ultimate End, 
and ſhew one Object to be more effectual 
than another: thus ſubordinate Ends may 
be called reaſonable. But as to the ultimate 
Ends, to ſuppoſe exciting Reaſons for them, 
would infer, that there is no ultimate End, 
but that we deſire one thing Tr another in 
an infinite Series, / 


Trvs ask a Being who deſires private 
Happineſs, or * Self- Love? © what Rea- 
“ fon 
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« {on excites him to deſire Wealth?” He will Sz cT. 


give this Reaſon, that Wealth tends to 


« procure Pleaſure and Eaſe,” Ask his 


Reaſon for deſiring Pleaſure or Happineſs: 

One cannot imagine what Propoſition he 
could aſſign as his exciting Reaſon. This 
Propoſition is indeed true, There is 
an Inflin or Dęſire fixed in his Nature, 
determining him to purſue his Happi- 
e neſs;” but it is not this Reflectien on his 
own Nature, or this Propofition which ex- 
cites or determines him, but the Inſtinct it- 


Fell. This is a Truth, « Rhubarb ſtrength- 


«ens the Stomach :” But it is not a Pr 

28 which ſtrengthens the Stomach, but 
in that Medicine. The Effect 

* 2 by Propoſitions ſhewing the 


Cauſe, but by the Cauſe itſelf, 


In like manner, what Reaſon can a be- 
nevolent Being give, as exciting him to haz- 
ard his Life in juſt War? This perhaps, 
« ſuch Conduct tends to the Happineſs of 
* his Country.” Ask him, © why he ſerves 
<2 Country?” he will ay, His Coun- 
te try is a very valuable Part of Mankind.” 
Why does he ſtudy the Happineſs of Man- 
kind? If his Affections be really ar/intereft- 
ed, he can give no exciting Reaſons for it: 
The Happineſs of Mankind in general, or 
of any valuable Part of it, is an ultimate 
End to that Series of Deſires. 

Wr 
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SEF T. We may tranſiently obſerve a Miſtake 
I. ſome fall into; They ſuppoſe, becauſe they 
have formed ſome Conception of an infinite 
= bane Good, or greateſt poſſible Aggregate, or Sum 
mate End;, of Happineſs, under which all particular 
Pleaſures may be included; that- there is 

| alſo ſome one great ultimate End, with a 
view to which every particular Object is de- 

fired; whereas, in truth, each particular 
Pleaſure is defired without farther view, as 

an ultimate End in the /e/fi/ſb Defires. It is 

true, the Proſpect of a greater inconſiſtent 
Pleaſure may ſurmount or ſtop this Defire 

ſo may the Fear of a prepollent Evil. Bur 

this does not prove that all Men have for- 


% med Ideas of infinite Good, or greateſt po 
« fible Aggregate, or that they have any In- 
« ſtinct or Defire, actually operating with- 
© out an Idea of its Object. Juſt fo in the 
benevolent Affections, the Happineſs of any 
one Perſon is an ultimate End, defired with 
no farther view: and yet the obſerving its 
Incon/iſtency with the Happineſs of another 
more beloved, or with the Happineſs of ma- 
ny, though each one of them were but e- 
qually beloved, may overcome the former 
Defire. Yet this will not prove, that in 
each kind Action Men form the abſtract 
Conception of all Mankind, or the Syſtem 

of Rationals. Such Conceptions are indeed 


uſeful, that ſo we may gratify either our 
* Self- Love 
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Se L Love or kind Aﬀections in the fulleſt 8 x cT. 


manner, as far as our Power extends; and I. 
may not content ourſelves with ſmaller De- /WW 
grees either of private or publick Good, while 
greater are in our power: But when we have 
formed theſe Conceptions, we do not ſerve 

the Individual only from Love to the Spe- 

cies, no more than we deſire Grapes with 

an Intention of the greateſt Aggregate of 
Happineſs, or from an Apprehenſion that 
they make a Part of the General Sum of 

our Happineſs. Theſe Conceptions only 
ſerve to ſuggeſt greater Ends than would 
occur to us without Reflection; and by 

the Prepollency of one Defire toward the 
greater Good, to either private or publick, 

to ſtop the Deſire toward the ſmaller Good, 


when it appears inconſiſtent with the great- 
er. 


Lr us examine the Truths aſſigned as 7h - 
exciting to the Purſuit of publick Good, e- Zr, Re 
ven by thoſe, who, though they,allow di/- mined. 
intereſted Aﬀections, and a moralt $ enſe, yer 
ſuppoſe ſomething reaſonable in lit antece- 
dently. They afhgn ſuch as theſe, pub- 
lick Good is the End propoſed by the 

« DEITVY.“ Then what Reaſon excites Men 

to concur with the DeriTy? It is this, 

* Concurring with the DeiTY will make 

* the Agent happy?” This is an exciting 
Reaſon indeed, but plainly ſuppoſes Self- 


Love: 
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Sec. Love: And let any one aſſign the exciting 


Reaſon to the Deſire of Happineſs. Is the 


UW WV Reaſon exciting to concur with the Deity 


this, The DeiTY is our Benefactor ? ” 
Then what Reaſon excites to concur with 
Benefactors? Here we muſt recur to an In- 
ſtinct. Is it this Truth, «© The divine Ends 
« are reaſonable Ends? Then what means 
the Word [reaſonable?] Does it mean, that 
* the Deity has Reaſons exciting him to 
* promote the publick Good?” What are 
theſe Reaſons? Why, perhaps © we do not 
e know them particularly, but in general 
« are ſure that the De1TY has Reaſons for 
« them.“ Then the Queſtion recurs, What 
Reaſon excites us to implicit Concurrence 


with the Ends of the DeiTY? The Reaſons + 


which excite one Nature may not excite a- 
nother: The Tendency of an Action to the 
Happineſs of one Agent may excite him, but 
will not excite another Agent to concur, un- 
leſs there appears a like Tendency to the 
Happineſs of that other. They may ſay, 
© they are ſure the divine Ends are good.” 
What means Goodneſ5? Is it moral or natu- 
ral? If the divine Ends be natural Good, 
i. e. pleaſant, or the Cauſe of Pleaſure, to 


whom is this Pleaſure? If to the DeiTr, 


then why do we ſtudy the Happineſs or the 
leaſing of the DeiTy ? What Reaſon ex- 
cites us? All the poſſible Reaſons muſt ei- 


ther preſuppoſe ſome Affection, if they are 
exci- 


">. © 1 8 2 
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exciting ; or ſome moral Senſe, if they are ju- SR cT. 


ſtifying.— ls the divine End naturally good 


to us? This is an exciting Reaſon, but ſuppoſes x 


Self-Love. If we ſay the divine Ends are mo- 
rally good, we are juſt where we began. What 
is moral Goodneſs? Conformity to Reaſon. 
What are the Reaſons exciting or juſtifying. 


Ir any alledge as the Reaſon exciting us 
to purſue publick Good, this Truth, that 
. the Happineſs of a Sytem, a Thouſand, 
* or a Million, is a greater Quantity of 
* Happineſs than that of one Per/on : and 
e conſequently, if Men defire Happineſs, 
« they muſt have ſtronger Deſires toward 
* the greater Sum, than toward the 1%. 
This Reaſon till ſuppoſes an Inftinct toward 
Happineſs as previous to it: And again, To 
whom is the Happineſs of a Syſtem a great- 
er Happineſs? To one Individual, or to 
the Sytem? If to the Individual, then his 
Reaſon exciting his Deſire of a happy Sy/t- 
em ſuppoſes Self-Love: If to the Syſtem, 
then what Reaſon can excite to defire the 

eater Happineſs of a Syſtem, or any Ha 
— to on - Polen of others? None 
ſurely which does not preſuppoſe publick 
Affections. Without ſuch ' Afﬀections this 
Truth; „that an hundred Felicities is a 
“greater Sum than one Felicity,“ will no 
more excite to ſtudy the Happineſs of the 
Hundred, than this Truth, an hundred 
130! Q Stones 
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S Er.“ Stones are greater than one,” will excite 


IJ. a Man, who has no defire of Heaps, to caſt 
We chem together. 


Tur ſame may be obſerved concerning 
that Propeſition, aſſigned by ſome as the w/- 
timate Reaſon both exciting to, and juſtify- 
ing the Purſuit of publick Good, — 
is beſt that all ould be happy. * Beſt is 
moſt good: Good to whom? To the Whole, 
or to each Individual? If to the former, 

_ when this Truth excites to Action, it muſt 
preſuppoſe kind Affections; if it is — to 
each Individual, it muſt ſuppoſe Se N. 


The true LET us once ſuppoſe Afectrons, Infinet 
— 7 or Defires previouſly implanted in our Na- 
citing to . ture: and we ſhall eaſily underſtand the ex- 
gion, and citing Reaſons for Actions, viz. © Theſe 
8 « Truths which ſhew them to be condu- 
« cive toward ſome ultimate End, or to- 
« ward the greateſt End of that kind in our 
Power. He acts reaſonably, who conſi- 
ders the various Actions in his Power, and 
forms true Opinions of their Tendencies; and 
then chuſes to do that which will ob- 
tain the higheſt Degree of that, to which 
the Inſtincts of his Nature incline him, 
with the ſmalleſt Degree of thoſe things 
from which the Afﬀections in his Nature 
make oh en 


MoRE 
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Mon particularly, the exciting Reaſons SECT. 

to a Nature which had only es Af. I. 
fections, are thoſe Truths which ſhewed . 
e what Object or Event would occaſion to 

it the greateſt Quantity of Pleafure: 28 

theſe would excite to the Proſecution of it. 

The exciting Truths about Means, would 

be only thoſe which pointed out fome Means 

as more certainly effectual than any other, 

or with leſs Pain or Trouble to the Agent. 
Publick Uſefulneſs of Ends or Means, or 
public Hu#tfulneſs would neither excite nor 
diſſuade, farther than the publick State 

might affect hat of the Agent. 


Ir there is any Nature with publick Af- 
feftions : the Truths exciting to any End 
in this Order, are fuch as ſhew, © thar any 
Event would promote the Happineſs of 
« others.” That End is called moſt reaſo- 
nable, which our Reaſon diſcovers to con- 


tain a greater Quantity of publicł Good, than 
any other in our power. 


Wurx any Event may affect boch the 
Agent and others, if the "An have both 
Self-Love and publick Afﬀetons, he acts ac- 
cording to that Affection which is frongeft, 
when there is any Oppoſition of Intereſts; if 
there be no Oppofition, he follows both. 
1 ho diſcovers this Truth, chat © his con- 
2 | - Q 2 8 wy ſtant 
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S ECT.“ ſtant purſuit of publick Good is the moſt 


% probable way of promoting his own Hap- 


WWYV © pineſs,” then his Purſuit is truly reaſona- 


ble and conſtant; thus both Aﬀections are 
at once gratifyed, and he is conſiſtent with 
himſelf, Without knowledge of that Truth 
he does not act reaſonably for his own Hap- 
pineſs, but follows it by Means not tending 
effectually to this End: and muſt. frequent- 
ly from the Power of Se Love, neglect or 
counteract his other End, the publick Good. 
If there be alſo a moral Senſe in ſuch an A- 
gent, while yet he is inadvertent to the Con- 
nexion of private Happineſs with the Study 
F the publick; he muſt be perpetually yet 
more uneaſy, either through the apprehended 
Neglect of private Intereſt when he ſerves in 
Publick; or when he purſues only private In- 
tereſt, he will have perpetual Remor/e and Di 
ſatisfaction with his own Temper, through his 
moral Senſe. So that the Knowledge of this 
Connexion of private Intereſt, with the Study 
of publick Good, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary 
to preſerve a conſtant Satisfaction of Mind, 
and to prevent an alternate Prevalence of 
ſeemingly. contrary Deſires, 


SHOULD any one ask even concerning 
theſe two ultimate Ends, private Good and 
publick, is not the latter more reaſonable 
than the former? What means the 
Word reaſonable in this Queſtion? If we 


are 
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are allowed to preſuppoſe Inſtincts and Af- Se cT. 
fections, then the Truth juſt now ſuppoſed I. 
to be diſcoverable concerning our State, is 
an exciting Reaſon to ſerve the publick In- | 
tereſt, ſince this Conduct is the moſt effect- 
ual Means to obtain both ends. Bur I 
doubt if any Truth can be aſſigned which 
excites in us either the Deſire of private 

Happineſs or publick. For the former none 
ever alledged any exciting Reaſon : and à be- 
nevolent Temper finds as little Reaſon exci- 
ting him to the latter; which he deſires 
without any view to private Good, If the 
meaning of the Queſtion be this, “ does 
« not every Spectator approve the Purſuit 
« of publick Good more than private?” 
The Anſwer is obvious, that he does: but 
not for any Reaſon or Truth, but from 
a moral Senſe in the Conſtitution of the 
Soul. 


Tais leads to conſider Approbation of 
Actions, whether 1t be for Conformity to a- 
ny Truth, or Rea ſonableneſi, that Actions are 
ultimately A independently of any 
moral Senſe? Or if all juſtifying Reaſons 
do not preſuppoſe it? MEET 


Ir Conformity to Truth, or Reaſonable, de- 7ufifiing 
note nothing elſe but that © an Action is N. 
« the Object of a true Propoſition, it is 22% F 
plain, that all Aftions ſhould be approved Sf. 

| equally, 
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Sx cr. equally, ſince as many Truths may be made 

I. about the worſt, as can be made about the 
WVYV beſt. See what was ſaid above about exci- 
| ting Reaſons. 


Bur let the Truths commonly aſſigned 
as juſtifying be examined. Here it is plain, 
« A Truth ſhewing an Action to be fit to 
* attain an End,” does not juſtify it; nor 
do we approve a ſubordinate End for any 
Truth, which only ſhews it to be fit to pro- 
mote the ultimate End; for the worſt Act- 
ions may be conducive to their Ends, and 
reaſonable in that Senſe, The juſtifying 
Reaſons then muſt be about the Ends them- 
ſelves, eſpecially the ultimate Ends. The 

ueſtion then is, Does a Conformity to 
* any Truth make us approve an ultimate 
« End, previouſly to any moral Senſe? For 
example, we approve purſuing the publick 
Good. For what Reaſon? Or what is the 
Truth for Conformity to which we call it 
a reaſonable End? I fancy we can find none 
in theſe Caſes, more than we could give for 
our liking any pleaſant Fruit, * 


THe Reaſons aſſigned are ſuch as theſe; 
& It is the End propoſed by the Deity.” 
But why do we approve concurring with 


This is what Arifotle ſo often aſſerts that the Nlpcayrrw 


or Sear is not the End, but the Means. 


the 
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the divine Ends? This Reaſon is given, SzcT. 


« He ts our Benefattor:” But then, for 


what Reaſon do we approve Concurrence CYWNJ 


with a Benefactor? Here we muſt recur to 
a Senſe. Is this the Reaſon moving to A 
probation, © Study of publick Good tends to 
« the Advantage of the Approver? Then 
the Quality moving us te approve an Adi- 
on, is its being advantageous to us, and not 
Conformity to a Truth. This Scheme is 
intelligible, but not true in fact. Men ap- 
prove without Perception of private Ad- 
vantage; and often do not condemn or diſ. 
approve what is plainly pernicious; as in the 
Execution of a juſt Sentence, which even 
the Sufferer may approve. 


Ir any alledge, that this is the 7u/ts/ying 
Reaſon of the Purſuit of publick Good, 
« that it is beſt all be happy,” then we ap- 
prove Actions for their Tendency to that 
State which is beſt, and not for Conformity 
fo Reaſon, But here again, what means 
beſt? morally beſt, or naturally bet? If 
the former, they explain the ſame Word 
by itſelf in a Circle: If they mean the lat- 
ter, that © it is the moſt happy State where 
6 all are happy; then, moſt happy, for 
whom? the Sytem, or the Individual? If 
for the former, what Reaſon makes us ap- 
prove the Happineſs of a Syſtem? Here we 
muſt recur to a Senſe or kind Aﬀettions, Is 


Q 4 wt 
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SECT 
I. 
A 


Illuftrations upon the 


it moſt happy for the Individual? Then the 
Quality moving Approbation is again Ten- 
dency to pri vate Happineſs, not Reaſona- 
bleneſs. 


Obligatin THERE are ſome other Reaſons aſſigned 


R ſes 
22 


feftions or 
a moral 


Senſe. 


The mean- 


ing of Ob- 
ligation. 


in Words differing from the former, but 
more confuſed, ſuch as theſe: ** It is our 
« Duty to ſtudy publick Good. We are obli- 


« ged to do it, We owe Obedience to the 


te Deity. The whole is to be preferred to 
« Part. But let theſe Words, Duty, 
Obligation, Owing, and the meaning of that 
Gerund or Participle, 2s to be preferred, be 
explained; and we ſhall find ourſelves ſtill 
at a Loſs, for exciting Reaſons previouſly 
to Affection, or juſtifying Reaſons without 
recourſe to a moral Senſe. 


Wur we ſay one is obliged to an Action, 
we either mean, 1, That the Action is ne- 
ceſſary to obtain Happineſs to the Agent, or 
to avoid Miſery: Or, 2. That every Specta- 
tor, or he himſelf upon Reflection, muſt ap- 
prove his Action, and diſapprove his omit- 


ting it, if be confiders fully all its Circum- 
Flances. The former Meaning of the Word 


Obligation preſuppoſes ſelfiſh Aﬀections, and 
the Senſes of private Happineſs : The latter 
Meaning includes the moral Senſe. Mr. 
Barbeyrac, in his Annotations upon Gro- 

F145, 
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tius,* makes Obligation denote an indiſpen- S Rr. 
ſable Neceſſity to act in a certain manner. I. 
Whoever obſerves his Explication of this 
Neceſſity,” (which is not natural, otherwiſe 
no Man could act againſt his Obligation) 

will find that it denotes only “ ſuch a Con- 

« ſtitution of a powerful Superior, as will 

« make it impoſhble for any Being to ob- 

« tain Happineſs, or avoid Miſery, but by 

« ſuch a Courſe of Action.“ This agrees 

with the former Meaning, though ſome- 

times he alſo includes the latter. 


Many other confuſed Definitions have 
been given of Obligation, by no obſcure 
Names in the learned World. But let any 
one give a diſtin Meaning, different from 
the two above-mentioned. To purſue them 
all would be endleſs; only let the Defini- 
tions be ſubſtituted in place of the Word On- 
LIGATION, in other parts of each Writer, 
and let it be obſerved whether it makes 
good Senſe or not. 


BgrFore we quit this Character Reaſona- Arguments 


bleneſs, let us conſider the Arguments brought, 


to prove that there muſt be ſome Standard of Morals 
of moral Good antecedent to any Senſe, Say fs; ' © 


Senſe con- 
® Lib. I. Chap. 1. Se. 10. | 
+ The comme Definition Vinculum Juris quo neceſſitate 
aaftringimur alicujus rei preflande, is wholly metaphorical, and 
can ſettle no Debate preciſely. a « 


they, 
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SECT. they, Perceptions of Senſe are deceitful, 

I. © we muſt have ſome Perception or Idea 

LUV © of Virtue more ſtable and certain; this 

« muſt be Conformity to Reaſon : Truth 

« diſcovered by our Reaſon is certain and 

« invariable : That then alone is the Origi- 

< nal Idea of Virtue, Agreement with Rea- 

« /on.”” But in like manner our Sight and 

Senſe of Beauty is deceitful, and does not al- 

ways repreſent the true Forms of Objects. 

We muſt not call that beautiful or regular, 

which pleaſes the Srgh#, or an internal Senſe; 

but Beauty in external Forms too, conſiſts 

in Conformity to Reaſon. So our Taſte may 

be vitiated: we muſt not ſay that Savour is 

perceived by Taſte, but muſt place the ori- 

ginal Idea of grateful Savours in Conformity 

10 Reaſon, and of ungrateful in Contrariety 

to Reaſon. We may miſtake the real Extent 

of Bodies, or their Proportions, by making 

a Concluſion upon the firſt ſenſible Appear- 

ance : Therefore Ideas of Extenſion are not 

originally acquired by a Senſe, but conſiſt in 
Conformity to Reaſon. 


—— —— —  ——_—— 


Ir what is intended in this Conformity to 
Reaſon be this, That we ſhould call no 
« Action virtuous, unleſs we have ſome 
te Reaſon to conclude it to be virtuous, or 
« ſome Truth ſhewing it to be ſo.” This 
is very true; but then in like manner we 


ſhould count no Action vicious, unleſs we 
| have 
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have ſome Reaſon for counting it ſo, or SEO r. 
when it is Truth © that it is vicious.“ If I. 
this be intended by Conformity to Truth, WW 
then at the ſame rate we may make Confor- 
mity to Truth the original Idea of Vice as 
well as Virtue; nay, of every Attribute 
whatſoever. That Taſte alone is ſweet, 
which there is Reaſon to count ſweet ; that 
Taſte alone is bitter, concerning which it is 
true that it is Sitter; that Form alone is 
beautiful, concerning which it is true that 
it is beautiful; and that alone deformed, 
which is truly deformed. Thus Virtue, Vice, 
Sweet, Bitter, Beautiful, or Deformed, ori- 
ginally denote Conformity to Reaſon, antece- 
dently to Perceptions of any Senſe. The 
Idea of Virtue is particularly that concern- 
ing which it is Truth, that it is Virtue; or 
Virtue is Virtue; a wonderful Diſcovery! 


So when ſome tell us, © that Truth is na- 
te turally pleaſant, and more ſo than any 
% ſenſible Perception; this muſt therefore 
* engage Men more than any other Motive, 
if they attend to it.” Let them obſerve, 
that as much Truth is known about Vice as 
Virtue. We may demonſtrate the publick 
Miſeries which would enſue upon Perjury, 
Murder, and Robbery. Theſe Demonſtra- 
tions would be attended with that Pleaſure 
which is peculiar to Truth; as well as the 
Demonſtrations of the publick Happineſs to 

| enſue 


f 
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SE cT, enſue from Faith, Humanity and Fuſtice. 
I. There is equal Truth on both fides, 

9 | 

Whene it We may tranſiently obſerve what has oc- 

e caſioned the Uſe of the Word reaſonable, as 

reafonable an Epithet of only virtuous Actions. Tho' 

_— mt we have Inſtincts determining us to defire 

„Ends, without ſuppoſing any previous Rea- 

ſoning ; yet it is by uſe of our Reaſon that 

we find out the Means of obtaining our Ends. 

When we do not uſe our Reaſon, we often 

are diſappointed of our End. We therefore 

call thoſe Actions which are efe&ual to 

their Ends, reaſonable in one Senſe of that 


Word. | 


AGAIN, in all Men there is probably a 
moral Senſe, making publickly uſeful Ac- 
tions and kind Affections grateful to the A- 
gent, and to every Obſerver: Moſt Men 
who have thought of human Actions, agree, 
that the publickly uſeful are in the whole al- 
ſo privately uſeful to the Agent, either in 
this Life or the next: We conclude, that all 
Men have the ſame Afﬀettions and Senſes : 
We are convinced by our Reaſon, that it is 
by publickly uſeful Actions alone that we 
can promote all our Ends. Whoever then 
acts in a contrary manner, we preſume is 
miſtaken, ignorant of, or inadvertent to, 
theſe Truths which he might know; and 
ſay he acts unreaſonably. Hence ſome — 

n 
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been led to imagine, ſome Reaſons eitherSx c r. 
exciting or juſtifying previouſly to all Ae. l. 
Gions or a moral Senſe. WNNg 


Two Arguments are brought in defence eee 


of this Epithet, as antecedent to any Senſe, . — 
vg. That we judge even of our Afﬀe. even gf our 


« tons and Senſes themſelves, whether they 2 
« are morally Good or Evil,” themſelves. 


Tax ſecond Argument is, that © if all 
« moral Ideas depend upon the Conſtitution 
« of our Senſe, then all Conſtitutions would 
« have been alike reaſonable and good to 
ce the DRI T, which is abſurd.” 


As to the firſt Argument, it is plain we 1. Thatwe 
judge of our own Affections, or thoſe of%$,7%, 
others by our moral Senſe, by which we ap- themſetve. 
prove kind Affections, and diſapprove the 
contrary. But none can apply moral Attri- 
butes to the very Faculty of perceiving moral 
Qualities ; or call his moral Senſe morally 
Good or Evil, any more than he calls the 
Power of Taſting, ſweet or bitter ; or of 
Seeing, ſtrait or crooked, white or black, 


 EveRy one judges the Afections of others 4rfavered. 
by his own Senſe; ſo that it ſeems not im- 
poſſible that in theſe Senſes Men might dif- 
fer as they do in Taſte. A Senſe approving 
Benevolence would diſapprove that T, emper, 

whic 
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8 cr. which a Senſe approving Malice would de- 
I. light in. The former would judge of the 
latter by his own Senſe, ſo would the latter 
of the former. Each one would at firſt 
view think the Senſe of the other perverted. 
But then, is there no difference? Are both 
Senſes equally good? No certainly, any Man 
who obſerved them would think the Ser/e 
of the former more deſirable than of the lat- 
ter; but this is, becauſe the moral Senſe of 
every Man is conſtituted in the former man- 
ner. But were there any Nature with no 
moral Senſe at all obſerving theſe two Per- 
ſons, would he not think the Stare of the 
former preferable to that of the latter ? Yes, 
he might: but not from any Perception of 
moral Goodneſs in the one Senſe more than in 
the other. Any rational Nature obſerving 
two Men thus conſtituted, with oppoſite 
Senſes, might by reaſoning ſee, not moral 
| Goodneſs in one Senſe more than in the con- 
| trary, but a Tendency to the Happineſs F the 
| Perſon himſelf, who had the former Senſe 
| in the one Conſtitution, and a contrary Ten- 
dency in the oppoſite Conſtiturion: nay, the 
| Perſons themſelves might obſerve this; 
ſince the former Senſe would make theſe 
| Actions grateful to the Agent which were 
uſeful to others; who, if they had a like 
| Senſe, would /ove him, and return good O. 
| fices ; whereas the latter Senſe would make 


all ſuch Actions as are .eu to orbers, and 
= apt 
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apt to engage their good Offices, ungrateful 8 x c +. 


to the Agent; and would lead him into 


publickly hurtful Actions, which would not Us 


procure the Hatred of others, if they 
had a contrary Senſe, but engage them out 
of their Sei Love to ſtudy his Deſiruftion, 
tho' their Senſes agreed. Thus any Ob/er- 
ver, or the Agent himſelf with this latter 
Senſe, might perceive that the Pains to be 
feared, as the Conſequence of malicious Ac- 
tions, did over-ballance the Pleaſures of this 
Senſe ; ſo that it would be to the Agent's In- 
tereſt to counteract it. Thus one Conſtitu- 
tion of the moral Senſe might appear to be 
more advantageous to thoſe who had it, than 
the contrary; as we may call that Senſe of 
Taſting healthful, which made wholſome 
Meat pleaſant ; and we would call a con- 
trary Taſte pernicious. And yet we ſhould. 
no more call the moral Senſe morally good or 
evil, than we call the Senſe of Taſting ſa- 
voury or unſavoury, ſweet or bitter. 


BuT muſt we not own, that we judge of 
all our Senſes by our Reafon, and often cor- 
rect their Reports of the Magnitude, Figure, 
Colour, Taſte of Objects, and pronounce 
them right or wrong, as they agree or diſa- 
gree with Reaſon? This is true. But does 
it then follow, that Extenſion, Figure, Co- 
lour, Taſte, are not ſenſible Ideas, but only 
denote Reaſonableneſs, or Agreement with 

| Reaſon ? 
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SECT, Reaſon? Or that theſe Qualities are perceiv- 


I. 
n 


able antecedently to any Senſe, by our Pow- 
er of finding out Truth? Juſt ſo a compaſſi- 
onate Temper may raſhly imagine the Corre- 
tion of a Child, or the Execution of a Cri- 
minal, to be cruel and inhuman : but by 
reaſoning may diſcover the ſuperior Good ari- 
ſing from them in the whole; and then the 
ſame moral Senſe may determine the Obſer- 
ver to approve them. But we muſt not 
hence conclude, that it is any reaſoning an- 
tecedent to a moral Senſe, which determines 
us to approve the Study of publick Good, 
any more than we can in the former Caſe 
conclude, that we perceive Extenſion, Fi- 
gure, Colour, Taſte, antecedently to a Senſe. 


All theſe Senſations are often corrected by 


Reaſoning, as well as our Approbations of 
Actions as Good or Evil :* and yet no body 
ever placed the Original Idea of Extenſion, 
Figure, Colour, or Taſte, in Conformity to 
Reaſon. 


TiIs manifeſt we have in our Underftand- 
ing moral Ideas, or they are Perceptions of 
the Soul : we reaſon about them, we com- 
pare, we judge; but then we do all the 


ſame Acts about Extenfion, Figure, Colour, 


Taſte, Sound, which Perceptions all Men 
call Sen/ations. All our Ideas, or the ma- 

-* Sce Sec. 4. of this Treatiſe, 
| terials 
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rerials of our reaſoning or judging, are re- SET. 


ceived by ſome immediate Powers of Per- 


ception internal or external, which we may WWW 


| Senſes; by theſe too we have Pleaſure 
and Pain, All Perception is by the Soul, 
not by the Body, tho' ſome Impreſſions on 
the bodily Organs are the Occaſions of ſome 
of them; and in others the Soul is determi- 
ned to other ſorts of Feelings or Senſations, 
where no bodily Impreſſion is the immedi- 
ate Occaſion, A certain incorporeal Form, 
if one may uſe that Name, a Temper obſer- 
ved, a Cbaracter, an Affection, a State of 
a ſenſitive Being, known or underſtood, 
may raiſe Liking, Approbation, Sympathy, 
as naturally from the very Conſtitution of 
the Soul, as any bodily Impreſſion raiſes ex- 
_ ternal Senſations. Reaſoning or Intellect 
ſeems to raiſe no new Species of Ideas, but 
to diſcover or diſcern the Relations of thoſe 
received. Reaſon ſhews what Acts are con- 
formable to a Law, a Wl! of a Superior; 
or what Acts tend to Private Good, or to 
Publick Good: In like manner, Reaſon diſ- 
covers contrary Tendencies of contrary Ac- 
tions. Both Contraries are alike the Object 
of. the Underſtanding, and may give that 
fort of Pleaſure which ariſcs upon Diſcove- 
ry of Truth. A Demonſtration that certain 
Actions are detrimental to Society is attend- 
ed with the peculiar Pleaſure of new Know- 
ledge, as much as a ws Demonſtration * 
| * | the 
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SE CT. the Benefit of Virtue. But when we 45 
. prove a kind beneficent Action, let us conſi- 
der whether this Feeling, or Action, or Mo- 


dification of the Soul more reſembles an Act 
of Contemplation, ſuch as this [when ſtrait 
Lines interſect each other, the vertical An- 
gles are equal;] or that Lifting we have to 
a beautiful Form, an harmonious Compoſi- 
tion, a grateful Sound, 


Tuvs tho' no Man can immediately ei- 
ther approve or diſapprove as morally good or 
evil his own moral Senſe, by which he F. 
proves only Affections and Actions conſe- 
quent upon them; yet he may ſee whether 
it be advantageous to him in other reſpects, 
to have it conſtituted one way rather than 
another. One Conſtitution may make theſe 
Actions grateful to this Senſe which tend to 
procure other Pleaſures alſo. A contrary 


Conſtitution may be known to the very Per- 


ſon himſelf to be diſaduantageous, as ma- 
king theſe Actions immediately grateful, 
which ſhall occaſion all other forts of Miſe- 
y. His Self-Love may excite him, tho 


with Diſſatisfaction, to counteract this Senſe, 


in order to avoid a greater Evil. Mr. Hobbes 


ſeems to have had no better Notions of the 
natural State of Mankind. An Obſerver, 


who was benevolent, would deſire that all 
had the former ſort of Senſe; a malicious 


Obſerver, if he feared no Evil to himſelf, 
| | rom 
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from the Actions of the Perſons obſerved, 8E c T. 
would deſire the latter Conſtitution. If this I. 
Obſerver had a moral Senſe, he would think (WW 
that Conſtitution which was contrary to hrs 
own, flrange and ſurprizing, or unnatural. 
If the Obſerver had no Affections toward 
others, and were disjoined from Mankind, 
ſo as to have neither Hopes nor Fears from 
their Actions, he would be indifferent about 
their Conſtitutions, and have no Defire or 
Preference of one above another; tho' he 
might ſee which were advantageous to them, 
and which pernicious, 


As to the ſecond Argument, What means . 2405. 
[altke reaſonable or good to the DRI VII Does 
it mean, © that the De1Ty could have had 0% 
% no Reaſons exciting him to make one tiomworld . 
* Conſtitution. rather than another?“ Tis harry 
plain, if the DerTy had nothing eſſential nable, ar- 
to bis Nature, reſembling or analogous to. 
our ſweeteſt and moſt kind Affections, we can 
ſcarce ſuppoſe he could have any Reaſon ex- 
citing him to any thing he has done: but 
grant ſuch a Dr/þo/ition in the DRI, and 
then the manifeſt Tendency of the preſent. 
Conſtitution to the Happineſs off bis Creatures 
was an exciting Reaſon for chuſing it before 
the contrary. * Each fort of Conſtitution 
| e might 

* A late Author on "the Foundation of Moral Goouneſi, &c. 
p. 9. thus argues: If ſuch 4 1 in the Leith, — 
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8 EC r. might have given Men an equal immediate 


Pleaſure 1n preſent Self- Approbation for any 


WWW ſort of Action; but the Actions approved 


by the preſent Senſe, procure all Pleaſures of 
the other Senſes; and the Actions which 
would have been approved by a contrary 

| moral 


4 


«© jt a Perfection, or is it not? is it better than the contrary, 
% more worthy of his Nature, more agreeable to his other 
« PerfeQions ? If not, let us not aſcribe it to him: If it be, 
* then for what Reaſon, Account, or Ground is it better? 
% That Reaſon, Account, or Ground, muſt be the Founda- 
“ tion of moral Goodneſs. If there be no Reaſon why it is 
<« better, then God is afted by a blind unaccountable Im- 
1% pulſe.” In Anſwer, one may firſt aſk the preciſe Meaning 
of theſe vague Words, Perfection, Betterneſi, Worthineſs, A- 
If theſe Terms denote *©* whatever makes the Be- 
« ing poſſeſſed of them happier, than he would be without 
* them; then, 1. It is plain, kind Diſpoſitions are Perfe- 
Rions to Men in our preſent Frame; are better for us than the 
contrary, and agree better with our other Powers; i. e. they 
tend to preſerve them, and 28 us many Enjoy ments. 
2. Our apprehending ſuch Diſpoſitions in God, according to 
our Frame makes us eſteem and love him. 3. Our Knowledge 
of God is ſo imperfeR, that it is not eaſy to prove that ſuch 
Diſpoſitions tend to make or preſerve him happy, or to pro- 
cure him other Enjoyments. And yet, 4. We may have 
good Reaſon, Ground, or Evidence, from his Works and Ad- 
miniſtration to believe him Benevolent. 5. If he has real 
Good-will to his Creatures, their Perfection or Happineſs is 
to him an ultimate End, intended without farther View or 
Reaſon: And yet, 6. He is not a&ed by a blind Impulſe: the 
ultimate End is known to him, and the beſt Means choſen ; 
which never happen in what we call blind Impulſes; unleſs 
one calls willing any ultimate, End a blind Impulſe, For thus 
each Man ſhould defire his own Happineſs by a blind Impulſe: 
And God's willing to regard the Fitneſs of /Things, muſt be a 
blind Impulſe, unleſs he have a prior Reaſon why he wills 
what his Underſtanding repreſents as f#, rather than what 
is wnfit; for his Underſtanding repreſenty hoth. And there 
muſt be a prior Fitnz{s or Reaſonableneſs that he ſhould on 
| ; What 
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moral Senſe, would have been productive of 8 x c T. 
all Torments of the other Senſes. 


Ir it be meant, that © upon this Suppoſi- 
« tion, that all our Approbation pre-ſuppoſes 
« in us a moral Senſe, the De1Ty could not 
« have approved one Conſtitution more than 
another: where is the Conſequence ? 
Why may not the Deity have ſomething of 
a ſuperior Kind, analogous to our moral 
Senſe, eſſential ro him ? How does any Con- 
ſtitution of the Senſes of Men hinder the 
De1Ty to reflect and judge of his own Ac- 
tions? How does it affect the divine Appre- 
henſion, which way ſoever moral Ideas arife 
with Men ? | 


lx it means that we cannot approve one 
* Conflitution'more than another, or approve 
« the DEITY for making the preſent Con- 
* ſtitution:“ This Conſequence is alſo falſe, 
The preſent Conſtitution of our moral Senſe 
deter mines us to approve all kind Affectians: 


what is ft, and a yet prior Fitneſs that he ſhould regard the 
Fitneſs of willing what is fit, and ſo on. 

If in theſe Queſtions is meant, not by what Argument do 
we prove that the Deity is benevolent? but, what is the 
* efficient Cauſe of that Diſpoſition in God?” Thoſe Gen- 
tlemen mult anſwer for us, who tell us alſo. of the Reaſon or 
Ground of the Divine Exiftence; and that not as a Proof that 
he does exiſt, or the Cauſa Cognoſcendi, as the Schoolmen 
ſpeak ; but the Cau/a Eſſendi of that Being which they ac- 
knowledge uncauſed and independent. See Dr. Sam. Clarke: 


Boyle's Lectures. po 
| R 3 | This 
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zer. This Conſtitution the Dziry muſt” have 
I. foreſeen as tending to the Happineſi of his 
creatures; it does therefore evidence Kind 
Affection or Benevolence in the Deity, this 
therefore we muſt approve. 


The mean. WE have. got ſome ſtrange Phraſes, 1 tive 
ee ferns © ſome things are antecedently reaſonable in 
Reaſona- © the Nature of the thing,” which ſome in- 
blene®. ſiſt upon: That otherwiſe, ſay they, if 
e before Man was created, any Nature 
« without a moral Senſe had exiſted, this 
Nature would not have approved as mo- 
rally good in the Deity, his conſtituting 
our Senſe as it is at preſent.” Very true; 
and what next? If there had been no moral 
Senſe in that Nature, there would have been 
no Perception o Morality. But © could not 
© ſuch Natures have ſeen ſomething reaſo- 
« able in one Conſtitution more than in 
« another?” They might no doubt have 
reaſoned about the various Conſtitutions, and 
foreſeen that the preſent one would tend to 
the Happineſs of Mankind, and would evi- 
dence Benevolence in the Derry; So alſo 
they might have reaſoned about the contrary 
Conſtitut ion, that it would make Men miſe- 
rable, and evidence Malice in the Deity. 
They would have reaſoned about both, and 
found out Truths: are both Conſtitutions 
alike reaſonable to theſe Obſervers? No, ſay 


they, © the a one is reaſonable, * 
de the 
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e the malicious unreaſonable:” And yet theſe Sec T. 


Obſervers reaſoned and diſcovered Truths 


about boch: An Action then is called by us vv 


reaſonable when it is benevolent, and unrea- 

le when malicious. This is plainly ma- 
king the Word reaſonable denote wharever 
is approved by our moral Senſe, without Re- 
lation to true Propofitions. We often uſe 
that Word in ſuch a confuſed Manner; But 
theſe autecedent Natures, ſuppoſed without 
a moral Senſe, would not have approved one 
Conſtitution of che DRIT V as morally better 
than another. 


. Ha it been left to the Choice of theſe 
antecedent Minds, what manner of Senſe they 
would .have defired for Mankind, would 
they have ſeen no difference ? Yes they 
would, according to their AMfections which 
are pre-ſuppoſed in all Election. If they 
were benevolent, as we ſuppoſe the DEI TY, 
the Tendency of the preſent Senſe to the Hap- 
pineſs of Men would have excited their 
Choice, Had they been malicious, as we 
ſuppoſe the Devil, the contrary Tendency of 
the contrary Senſe would have excited their 
Election of it. Bur is there nothing prefera- 
ble, or eligible antecedently to all Afﬀections 
too? No certainly, unleſs there can be De- 
fire without Affections, or ſuperior Defire, 
i. e. Election antecedently to all Defire. 


R 4 | SO 
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S RECT. Sox farther perplex this Subject, by aſ- 
I. ſerting, that ** the ſame Reaſons determining 
Approbation, ought alſo to excite to Ele- 
Reaſons for © ction.” Here, 1. We often ſee juſtifying 
feen, Reaſons where we can have no Election; 
different 
| from theſe 112, when we obſerve the Actions f others, 
— 40 which were even prior to our Exiftence. 
2. The Quality moving us to Electron very 
often cannot excite Approbation; viz. pri- 
vate uſefulneſs, not publickly pernicious. 
This both does and ought ro move Election, 
and yet I believe few will ſay, © they ap- 
e prove as virtuous the eating a Bunch of 
*« Grapes, taking a Glaſs of Wine, or fitting 
« down when one is tired. Approbation is 
not what we can voluntarily bring upon our- 
ſelves. When we are contemplating Actions, 
we do not chuſe to approve, becauſe Appro- 
bation is pleaſant ; otherwiſe we would al- 
ways approve, and never condemn any Ac- 
tion ; becauſe this is ſome way uneaſy. Ap- 
probation is plainly a Perception ariſing with- 
out previous Volition, or Choice of it, be- 
cauſe of any concomitant Pleaſure. The 
Occafion of it is the Perception of benevolent 
Aﬀfections in ourſelves, or the diſcovering 
the like in others, even when we are inca- 
pable of any. Action or Election. The Rea- 
ſons determining Approbation are ſuch as 
ſhew that an Action evidenced kind Afﬀe- 
ctiont, and that in orbers, as often as in our- 
| MJ ſelves, 
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ſelves. Whereas, the Reaſons moving to S Er. 
Election are ſuch as ſhew the Tendency of I. 


an Action to gratify ſome Affection in the 
Agent. | 


Taz Proſpect of the Pleaſure of Self- 
Approbation, is indeed often a Motive to 
chuſe one Action rather than another ; bur 
this ſuppoſes the moral Senſe, or Determina- 
tion to approve, proce ro the Election. Were 
Approbation voluntarily choſen, from the 
Proſpect of its concomitant Pleaſure, then 
there could be no Condemnation of our own 
Actions, for that is unpleaſant. 


As to that confuſed Word [ought] it is 
needleſs to apply to it again all that was ſaid 
about Obligation. wb o oy 


SECT. 
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Concerning that Character of Virtue 
and Vice, The Fitneſs or Unfitneſs 


of Actions. 
SEC T. E come next to examine ſome other 
II. / Y Explications of Morality, which 


have been much infiſted on of late, * We 
TheFitnebs are told, that there are eternal and immu- 
— « fable Differences 'of 'Things, abſolutely 
ral. and antecedently : that there are alſo eter- 
« nal and unalterable Relations in the Na- 
* tures of the Things themſelves, from 
e which ariſe Agreements and D:ſagree- 
« ments, Congruities and Incongruities, Fit- 
ce neſs and Unfitneſs of the Application of 
« Circumſtances, to the Qualifications of 
e Perſons; that Actions agreeable to theſe 
« Relations are morally Good, and that the 
« contrary Actions are morally Evil.“ Theſe 
Expreſſions are ſometimes made of the ſame 
Import with thoſe more common ones: 
« acting agreeably to the eternal Reaſon and 
« Truth of Things.” It is aſſerted, that 


* See Dr. Samuel Clarke's Boyle's Lectures; and many late 


cc God 


Authors. 


— 
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« God who knows all theſe Relations, &c. S Ec r. 
« does guide his Actions by them, ſince he II. 
& has no wrong Affection“ the (Word //wW 


[wrong] ſhould have been firſt explained): 
« and that in like manner theſe Relations, 
« &c. ought” (another unlucky Word in 
Morals) © to. determine the Choice of all 
« Rationals, abſtractly from any Yiews of 
« Intereſt. If they do not, theſe Creatures 
are inſolently counteracting their Creator, 
« and as far as they can, making things to 
« be what they are not, which is the great- 
te eſt Impiety.” 


Tuar Things are now different is cer- 
tain. That Ideas, to which there is no Ob- 
ect yet exiſting conformable, are alſo dif- 
Ferent, is certain, That upon comparing 
two Ideas there ariſes a relative Idea, gene- 
rally when the two Ideas compared have in 
them any Modes of the ſame fimple Idea, is 
alſo obvious. . Thus every extended Being 
may be compared to any other of the ſame 
Kinds of Dimenſions ; and relative Ideas be 
formed of greater, leſs, egual, double, tri- 
ple, ſubduple, &c. with infinite variety. This 
may let us ſee that Relations are not real 
Qualities inherent in external Natures, but 
only Ideas neceſſarily accompanying our 
Perception of two Objects at once, and com- 
paring them. Relative Ideas continue, when 
the external Objects do not exiſt, provided 

ä we 
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S Ec r. we retain the 7wo Ideas, But what the e- 


II. 


ternal Relations, in the Natures of Things 


do mean, is not ſo eaſy perhaps to be con- 


ceived. 


Tre forts To ſhew particularly how far Morality 
of Relati- can be concerned in Relations, we may con- 


ons confi- 
dered. 


Relations of rationa 


ſider them under theſe Three Claſſes. 1. The 
Relations of inanimate Objects, as to their 
Quantity, or active and paſſive Powers, as 
explained by Mr. Locke, 2. The Relations 
of inanimate Objects to rational Agents, as 
to their active or 7 Powers. 3. The 

Agents among themſelves 
founded on their Powers or Actions paſt or 
continued. Now let us examine what Fit. 
neſſes or Unfitneſſes ariſe from any of theſe 
Sorts of Relations, in which the Morality of 
Actions may confiſt; and whether we can 
place Morality in them, without preſuppo- 
ſing a moral Senſe. It is plain, that inge- 
nions Author ſays nothing againſt the Suppo- 
ſition of a moral Senſe: But many imagine, 
that his Account of moral Ideas is indepen- 
dent upon a moral Senſe, and therefore are 
leſs willing to allow that we have ſuch an 
immediate Perception, or Senſe of Virtue 


and Vice. What follows is not intended to 


oppoſe his Scheme, but rather to ſuggeſt 
what ſeems a neceflary Explication of it; 
by ſhewing that it is no otherwiſe intelli- 

| 4 172%: - ovble 
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gible, but upon Suppoſition of a moral S Rr. 

Senſe. = ' 
1. RELATIONS of inanimate Objects be- N of 

ing known, puts it in che Power of a ratio- Main Mo- 

nal Agent often to diverſify them, to change uli 

their Forms, Motions or Jualities of any kind, Su“ 

at his pleaſure: but no body apprehends a- 

ny Virtue or Vice in ſuch Actions, where 

no Relation is apprehended to a rational or 

ſenſitive Being's Happineſs or Miſery ; other- 

wiſe we ſhould have got into the Claſs of 

Virtues all the practical Mathematicks and 


the Operations of Chymi/try, 


2. As to the Relations of inanimate Ob- 
jects to rational Agents; the Knowledge of 
them equally puts it in one's Power to de- 
firoy Mankind, as to preſerve them, With- 
out preſuppoſing Aﬀections, this Knowledge 
will not excite to one Action rather than a- 
nother ; nor without a moral Senſe will it 
make us approve any Action more than its 
contrary, The Relation of Corn to human 
Bodies being known to a Perſon of kind A 
Fections, was perhaps the exciting Reaſon of 
teaching Mankind Husbandry: But the 
Knowledge of the Relations of Arſenick 
would excite a malicious Nature, jult in the 
ſame manner, to the greateſt Miſchief. A 
Sword, an Halter, a Musket, bear the ſame 
Relation to the Body of an Hero, which they 

| do 
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Se r. do to a Robber. The killing of either is e- 
II. qually agreeable to 7he/e Relations, but not e- 
WUYV qually good. The Knowledge of theſe Rela- 
tions neither excites to Actions, nor juſtifies 
them, without preſuppoſing either Affecti- 
ons or a moral Senſe, Kind Affections with 
ſuch Knowledge makes Heroes; malicious 

Aﬀections, Villains. 


3. Tu laſt ſor? of Relations is that a- 
mong rational Agents, founded on their Ac- 
tions or Aﬀections; whence one is called Cre- 
ator, another Creature; one Benefactor, the 
other Benefictary (if that Word may be uſed 
in this general Senſe;) the one Parent, the 
other Child; the one Governour, the other 
Subject, &c. Now let us ſee what Fitne, 
ſes or Unfitneſſes ariſe from theſe Relations. 


THrrxRE is certainly, independently of 
Fancy or Cuſtom, a natural Tendency in 
fome Actions to give Pleaſure, either to the 
Agent or others; and a contrary Tenden- 
cy in other Actions to give Parn, either to 
the Agent or others. This fort of Rela- 
tion of Actions to the Agents or Objects is 
indiſputable. If we call theſe Relations Fit- 
neſſes, then the moſt contrary Actions have 


EY Fitneffies for contrary Ends; and each 


oN is unfit for the End of the other. Thus 

_ Compaſſion is fit to make others happy, and 
unfit ro make others miſerable, Violation of 
Property 
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Property is fit to make Men miſerable, and 8 E cr. 
unfit ro make them happy. Each of theſe II. 
is both fit and unfit, with reſpect to dif- 
ferent Ends. The bare Fitneſs then to an | 
End, is not the Idea of moral Goodneſs. 


PrxRHAPs the wirtuous Fitneſs is that 
of Ends. The Fitneſs of a ſubordinate End 
to the ultimate, cannot conſtitute the Action 

god, unleſs the ultimate End be good. To 
Jeep a Conſpiracy ſecret is not a good End, 
though it be fit for obtaining a farther End, 
the Succeſs of the Conſpiracy. The moral 
Fitneſs muſt be that of the ultimate End it- 
ſelf: The publick Good alone is a ſit End, 
therefore the Means fit for this End alone 
are good, 


War means the Fitneſs of an ultimate 
End? For what is ic fit? Why, it is an 
ultimate End, not fit for any thing farther, 
* but ab/olutely fit. What means that Word 
fit? If it notes a fmple Idea it muſt be the 
Perception of ſome Senſe : thus we muſt re- 
cur, upon this Scheme too, to a moral Senſe.* 


A hte Author who pleads that Vim is chiefly em- 

loyed in chooſing the ultimate Ends themfelves, and that 
Rag is a proper Attribute of alli mate Ends, in anſwer to 
this ſhort Queſtion, © What are they fit for?” © anſwers, 
e they are fit to be approved by all rational Agents.” Now 
his meariing of the word [ Approved] is this, diſcerned to be 
fit. His Anſwer then is © they are fit to be perceived fit.” 
When Words are uſed at this rate one muſt loſe his Labour in 
Replies to ſuch Remarkers. See a Paper called Wiſdom the 
fole Spring of Action in the Deity. 


Ir 
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Sect. Ir Fitneſs be not a imple. Idea, let it be 
II. defined. Some tell us, that it is “ an A 
n © greement of an Affection, Deſire, Action, 
« or End, to the Relations of Agents.” But 
what means Agreement? Which of theſe 
four Meanings has it? 1. We ſay one Quan- 
tity agrees with another of equal Dimen- 
ions every way. 2. A Corollary agrees with a 
Theorem; when our knowing the latter to 
be Truth, leads us to know that the former is 
alſo a true Propoſition. 3. Meat agrees with 
that Body which it tends to preſerve. 4. Meat 
agrees with the Taſte of that Being in whom 
it raiſes a pleaſant Perception. If any one 
of theſe are the Meanings of Agreement in 
the Definition, then one of theſe is the Idea 
of Fitneſs. 1. That an Action or Affection 
is of the ſame Bulk and Figure with the Re- 
lation. Or, 2. When the Relation 1s a true 
Propofition, ſo is the Action or Afection. Or, 
3. The Action or Affection tends to preſerve 
the Relation; and contrary Actions would 
deſtroy it: So that, for Inſtance, Gop would 
be no longer related to us as Creator and Be- 
nefactor, when we diſobeyed him. Or, 4. The 
Action raiſes pleaſant Perceptions in the 
Relation. All theſe Exprefſions ſeem ab- 
ſurd. F 


Tres? 


+ Several Gentlemen who have publiſhed Remarks or An- 
ſwers to this Scheme, continue io uſe theſe words Agreement, 
J Conformity, 
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Taxse Gentlemen probably have ſome 8 cr. 


other Meanings to theſe Words Fitneſs or 


IL 


Agreement, I hope what is faid will ſhew WW 


the need for Explication of them, though 
they be ſo common. There is one Mean- 
ing perhaps intended, however it be obſcure- 
ly —_ gp That certain Affections or 
% Actions of an Agent, ſtanding in a cer- 
« tain Relation to other Agents, is approved 
e byevery Ob/erver,,or raiſes in him a grate- 
« ful Perception, or moves the Obſerver to 
« love the Agent.” This Meaning is the 
ſame with the Notion of pleaſing a moral 
Senſe. 


WuoxveR explains Virtue or Vice by 
FJuſtice or Injuſtice, Right or Wrong, uſes 
only more ambiguous Words, which will 
equally lead to acknowledge a moral Senſe. 


Conformity, Congruity. without complying with this juſt Requeſt 
of explaining or fixing preciſely the meaning of theſe words, 
which are manifeltly ambiguous. N 


8 SE CT. 
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SECT III. 


Mr. Woolaſton's Significancy of 
Truth, as the Idea of Virtue con- 
ftaered. Saks, 


SeCT. M R. Woo As rom “ has introduced a 
1 


III. new Explication of moral Virtue, viz. 
Wy Simmficancy of Truth in Actions, ſuppoſing 
that in every Action there is ſome Signiſ- 

cancy, like that which Moraliſts and Civi- 

lians ſpeak of in their Tacit Conventions, and 


Quaſi Contractus ! 


= ry ambiguous. In Signification of Words 
theſe things are included: 1. An Afeciation 
of an Idea with a Sound, ſo that when any 


Idea is formed by the Speaker, the Idea of 


a Sound accompanies it. 2. The Sound per- 
cetved by the Hearer excites the Idea to 
which it is connected. 3. In like manner a 
Fudgment in the Speaker's Mind is accom- 

nied with the Idea of a Combination of 


Sounds, 4. This Combination of Sounds 


heard raiſes the Apprebenſion of that Fudg- 
* In his Religion of Nature delineated. | 


ment 


Sad Si. PF, 
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ment in the Mind of the Hearer. NothingSe ec T: 


farther than theſe Circumſtances ſeems to be III. 
denoted by S7gnification. _ : WWW 


HEeariNG a Propoſition does not of Conclyfens 
itſelf produce either Aſent or Diſſent, or f 
Opinion in the Hearer, but only preſents to Speech. 
his Apprehenſion the Judgment, or Thema 
Complexum. But the Hearer himſelf often 
forms Judgments or Opinions upon this occa- 
caſion, either immediately without Reaſon- 
ing, or by ſome ſhort Argument. Theſe 
Opinions are ſome one or more of the fol- 
lowing Propofitrons. 1. That a Sound 7s per- 
cei ved, and a Judgment apprehended. 2. 

Such a Perſon cauſed the Sound heard. 3. 

The Speaker intended to excite in the 
Hearer the Idea of the Sound, and the Ap- 
prebenſion of the Judgment, or Thema 
Complexum. This Judgment is not al- 
ways formed by the Hearer, nor 1s it alwa 
true, when Men are heard ſpeaking. 4. The 
Speaker intended to produce Aﬀent in the 
Hearer : This Judgment is not always true. 
5. The Speaker aſſents fo the Propoſition 
ſpoken: This Judgment in the Hearer 
is often falſe, and is formed upon Opi- © 
nion of the Speaker's Veracity, or ſpeaking 
what expreſſes his Opinion uſually, 6. The 
Speaker does not aſſent to the Propoſition ſpo- 
ken: This Judgment of the Hearer is often 
falſe, when what is ſpoken is every way 

N 8 2 | true. 
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Se cT.true. 7. The Speaker intended that the Hear- 
III. er ſhould believe or judge, © that the Propoſi- 

UWV © tn ſpoken was aſſented to by the Speaker.” 
8. The Speaker had the contrary Intention, to 
that ſuppoſed in the laſt Judgment: Both 
theſe latter Judgments may be falſe, when 
the Propoſition ſpoken is every way 7rue. 
9. The Propojition ſpoken repreſents the Object 
as it is, or is logically true. 10. The Propofi- 
tion ſpoken does not repreſent the Object as it 
is, or it is logically falſe. 


Morality AS to the firſt four Circumſtances which 

does not make up the proper S:gnzficancy of Speech, 

8216. tis ſcarce poſſible that any one ſhould place 

cancy. moral Good or Evil in them. Whether the 
Propoſition were /og:cally true or falſe, the 
having a bare Apprehen/jon of it as a Thema 
Complexum, or raiſing this in another, with- 
out intending to produce Aſent or Diſſent, 
can have no more moral Good or Evil in it, 
than the Reception of any other Idea, or 
railing it in another. This Significancy of 
Faljood is found in the very Propoſitions 
given in Schools, as Inſtances of Falſhood, Ab- 
ſurdity, Contradiction to Truth, or Blaſpbe- 
my. The pronouncing of which, are Actions 
ſignifying more properly than moſt of our 
other Actions; and yet no body condemns 
them as immoral, 

Not in , 

Concluli- As to the Opinions formed by the Hear- 

ons form- , | h a 

edbyHear-er, they are all his own Action as much as 


ers. any 
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any other Concluſion or Judgment formed S x c T+ 


from Appearances of any ſort whatſoever. 


They are true or falſe, according to the 


Sagacity of the Ob/erver, or his Caution, The 
Hearer may form perfectly true Opinions or 
Judg ments, when the Speaker is guilty of 
the baſeſt Fraud; and may form falſe Fudg- 
ments, when the Speaker is perfectly inno- 
cent, and ſpoke nothing falſe in any Senſe. 


Tux Evils which may follow from the 
falſe Judgments of the Hearer, are no other- 
wiſe chargeable on the Speaker, than as the 
evil Conſequences of another's Action of 
any kind may be chargeable upon any Perſon 
who co-operated; or, by his Action, or O- 
miſſion, the Conſequence of which he might 
have foreſeen, did either actually intend this 
Evil, or wanted that Degree of kind Aﬀec- 
tion, which would have inclined him to 
have prevented 1t. | 


Tur Intention of the Speaker is what 7e. 
all Moraliſis have hitherto imagined, the nut f 


Virtue or Vice of Words did depend upon, $ 


the Inten- 


and not the bare Significancy of Truth or tion. 


Falſhood. This Intention is either, 1. To 
lead the Hearer into a true or falſe Opinion 
about the Sentiments of the Speaker. 2. To 
make the Hearer aſſent to the. Propoſition 
ſpoken, Or, 3. Both to make the Hearer aſ- 
ſent to the Propofition, and judge that the 

| > Speaker 
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Sx c T* Speaker alſo aſſents to it. Or, 4. To accom- 
III. liſb ſome End, by means of the Hearer's aſ- 
WWW /ent to the Propoſition ſpoken. This End 
may be known by the Speaker to be either 
publickly uſeful or publickly burt ful. 


Some Moraliſts * of late have placed all 
Virtue in Speech in the Intention of the laſt 
kind, viz. accompliſhing ſome publickly 
uſeful End, by ſpeaking either logical Truth 
or Falſhood : and that all Vice in ſpeaking,con- 
ſiſts in intending to effect ſomething publickly 
hurtful by Speech, whether /egically true 
or falſe, and known to be ſuch; or by uſing 
Speech in a manner which we may foreſee 
would be publickly hurtful, whether we 
actually intend this evil Conſequence or nor. 
Some ſtricter Moraliſts aſſert that the pub- 
lick Evils which would enſue from deſtroy- 
ing mutual Confidence, by allowing to ſpeak 

| Propoſitions known to be falſe on any occaſion, 
are ſo great, that no particular Advantage 
to be expected from ſpeaking known lo- 
gical Falſhoods, can ever over-ballance them; 
that all uſe of Speech ſuppoſes a facit Con- 
vention f Sincerity, the Violation of which 
is always evil, Both fides in this Argument 
agree, that the moral Evil in Speech con- 
ſiſts either in ſome direct malicious Intention, 
or a Tendency to the public Detriment of 


® Barberack's Notes ox Puffendorf, Lib. iv. c. 1, 7. 
Society; 
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Society; which Tendency the Agent mightS Er. 
have foreſeen as connected with his Ac- III. 


tion, 
Aſfections which makes Men attentive to the 
Effects of their Actions. Never was bare 
Significancy of Falſhood made the Idea of 
moral Evil. Speaking logical Falſhood was 
ſtill looked upon as innocent in many caſes. 
Speaking contrary to Sentiment, or moral 
Falſhood, was always proved Evil, from ſome 
publickly burtful Tendency, and not ſuppoſed 
as evil immediately, or the ſame Idea with 
Vice. The Intention to decei ve was the Foun- 
dation of the Guilt. This Intention the 
Speaker ſtudies to conceal, and does not Ag- 
nify it: It is an Act of the Will, neither g- 
niſied by his Words, nor itſelf fgnifying any 
thing elſe. 


Tr1s Point deſerved Conſideration, be- 
cauſe if any Action be /ignificant, it is cer- 
tainly the Act of Speaking : And yet even in 
this the Virtue is not the fgnifying of Truth, 
nor the Vice the fignifying Falſhood. 


he not wanted that Degree of god 


Tar Signification of ſome Aclions de-7%, Signi- 
pends upon a like Afocration of Ideas with fan. 
them, made either by Nature, or arbitrari-";,, © 


ly, and by Cuſtom, as with Sounds. Letters 
are by Cuſtom the Signs of Sounds. A Shriek 
or Groan is a natural Sign of Fear or Pain: 
A Motion of the Hand or Head may ſignify 
| er Aſent, 
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Sx cT. Aſent, Diſſent, or Defire. The cutting down 
III. tall Poppies was an anſwer : The ſending 
G&YV Spurs, advice to Flight : Kindling many Fires 
raiſes the Opinion of an Encampment : Rai- 

ing a Smoke will raiſe Opinion of Fire. 


Tere Sorts THE moſt important Diſtinction of Signs 
2 0 js this, that“ 1.“ Some Appearances are the 
* « Occafion upon which ap Obſerver, by his 
* own Reaſoning, forms a Judgment, with- 
« out ſuppoſing, or having reaſon to be- 
« lieve, that the Agent, who cauſed theſe 
« Appearances, did it with defjgn to commu- 
cc nicate bis Sentiments to others; or when 
* the Actions are ſuch as are uſually done 
« by the Agents, without prefeſing a De/ign 
* to raiſe Opinions in Obſervers. 2. Some 
Actions are never uſed but with profeſſed 
« Deen to convey the Opinions of the A. 
« gent to the Obſerver; or ſuch as the Ob- 
« ſerver infers nothing from, but upon ha- 
« ving reaſon to believe that the Cauſer of 
* the Appearance intended to convey ſome 
« Jentiment to the Obſerver.” 3. Other 
Signs are uſed, when © the Sgn:fier gives 
« no Reaſon to conclude any other Inten- 
* tion, but only to raiſe an Apprebenſon of 
e the Judgment, or the Thema Complexum, 
* without profeſſing any Deſign to communi - 


ges Grotius de Jure Bell. Lib. 3. c. 1. | 
18. | n cake 
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« cate his Sentiments, or to produce any A, Sx cT. 


&« ſent in .the Obſerver. 


To do Actions from which the Obſerver 
will form falſe Opinions, while yet the Agent 
is not underſtood to profeſs any Intention of 
communicating to him his Opinions or Deſigns, 
is never of itſelf imagined evil, let the Signs 
be natural or inſtituted; provided there be 
no malicious Intention, or neglect of publick 
Good. Ir is never called a Crime in a Teach- 
er, to pronounce an abſurd Sentence for an 
inſtance; in a Nobleman, to travel without 
Coronets; or a Clergyman in Lay-habit, for 
private Conveniency, or to avoid trouble- 
ſome Ceremony; to /eave Lights in a Lodge, 
to make People conclude there isaWatch kept. 
This Signifcancy may be in any Action 
which is obſerved; but as true Conc luſions ar- 
gue no Virtue in the Agent, ſo falſe ones ar- 
gue no Vice. e | 


RaisinG falſe Opinions deſignedly by the 
ſecond Sort of Signs, which reaſonably lead 
the Obſerver to conclude a Profeſſion of com- 
municating Sentiments, whether the Signs be 
cuſtomary, inſtituted, or natural, is generally 
evil, when the Agent knows the Falſhood ; 
ſince it tends to diminiſh mutual Confidence. 
To ſend Spurs to a Friend, whom the Send- 
er imagines to be in no danger, to deceive 
by Hreroglyphicks or Painting, is as crimi- 

| nal 
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SECT, nal as a falſe Letter. This Sigmficancy oc- 
JH. curs in very few human Actions: Some of 
che moſt important Virtues profeſs no deſign 
of communicating Sentiments, or raifing O- 
pinions either true or falſe: Nor is there a- 
ny more Intention in ſome of the moſt vi- 
cious Action.. Again, who can imagine 
Virtue, in all Actions, where there is this 
Signtficancy of Truth with Intention? Is it 
Virtue to ſay at Chriſtmas, that © the 
Mornings are ſharp?” to beckon with the 
band, in ſign of Aſent to ſuch an Aſſer- 
tion? And in falſe Propofitions thus figni- 
fied by Actions or Words, there is no Evil 
apprehended where the Falſhood is only logi- 
cal. When the Falſhood is known by the 
Agent, theEv// is not imagined in the Signi fi- 
cancy, but in doing what one may foreſee 
tends to breed Diſtruſt in Society. And 
did all moral Evil conſiſt in moral Falſbood, 
there could be no Sins of Ignorance, If 
Mr. Moolaſton alledges, that © Ignorance of 
* ſome things ſignifies this Falſhood, v:z. 
« He are not obliged to know the Truth: ” 
This Falſhood is not ſignified with Intenti- 
on; nor is it moral Falſhood, but only logical: 
ſince no Man in an Error knows that © be it 
e obliged to know the contrary Truth,” Mr. | 
Woolafton's uſe of the Words [ought] or ſo- | 
bliged] without a diſtin Meaning, is not | 
peculiar to this Place. 


THE 
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Tur third ſort of Significancy of fal S Rer. 
hood is never apprehended as morally Evil: III. 


if it were, then every Dramatick Writer UG \Ngy 
drawing evil Characters, every Hiſtory 
Painter, every Writer of Allegories, or E- 

picks, every Philoſopher teaching the Nature 

of contradictory Propoſitions, would be 
thought criminal. 


Bur ſince only the firſt ſort of Signifi- gignis. 

cancy can be in all Actions, and that too cancy 4f- 
ſuppoſing that every Action whatſoever i 
obſerved by ſome Being or other: Let us lity. 
ſee if this will account for Morality, Per- 
haps either, 1ſt, © Every Action is good 
« which leads the Obſerver into true Opini- 
* ons concerning the Sentiments of the A. 
e gent, whether the Agent's Opinions be 
« true or falſe,” Or, 2dly. That Action 
* 18 good which leads the Obſerver into true 
Opinions concerning the Object, the Ten- 
« dency of the Action, and the Relation be- 
e tween the Agent and the Object.” 


Dip Virtue conſiſt in this fe ſort of Sig- 
nficancy of Truth, it would depend not up- 
on the Agent but the Sagacity of the Obſer- 
ver: The acute Penetration of one would 
conſtitute an Action virtuous, and the Raſh- 
neſs or Stupidity of another would make it 
vicious: and the moſt barbarous * 

would 


* 
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SECT. would raiſe no falſe Opinion of the Sen- 
III. #rments of the Agent, in a judicious Ob- 
UV ſerver. 


THz ſecond ſort of Significancy would 
alſo make Virtue conſiſt in the Power of Ob- 
ervers. An exact Reaſoner would receive 
no falſe Opinion from the worſt Action con- 
cerning the Ohyed or Relation of the Agent 
to it: And a falſe Opinion might be form- 
ed by a weak Obſerver of a perfectly good 
Action —An Obſerver who knew an Agent 
to have the baſeſt Temper, would not from 
his worſt Action conclude any thing falſe 
concerning the Object: And all ſuch falſe 
Opinions would ariſe only upon Suppoſition 
that the Agent was virtuous, 


Bur may it not be ſaid, that © whether 
Men reafon well about Actions or not, 
there are ſome Concluſſons really dequci- 
« ble from every Action? It is a Datum 
from which ſomething may be inferred 
* by t Conſequence, whether any one ac- 
« tually infers it or not. Then may not 
« this Quality in Actions, whether we call 
« jt Srgnificancy or not, that only true 
« Propoſitions can be inferred from them 
* by guſt Reaſoning, be moral Goodneſs? 
And may it not be the very Idea of mo- 
* ral ui in Actions, that ſome falſe Con- 
| * clufions 
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&« clufions can by juſt Conſequence, be de- S E Or. 
« duced from them?” Or if we will not al- III. 
low theſe to be the very Ideas of moral Good FAY 
and Evil, “are they not univerſal juſt 

« Characters to diſtinguiſh the one from the 

« other?” 


ONE may here obſerve in general, that 
ſince the Exiſtence of the Action is ſuppo- 
ſed to be a true Premiſe or Datum, no falſe 
Concluſion can poſſibly be inferred from it 
by juſt Reaſoning. We could perhaps often 
juſtly infer, that the Agent had falſe Opini- 
ons; but then this Concluſion of the Ob- 
ſerver, viz. © that the Agent has falſe O- 
« pinions” is really true. 


Bur again, it will not make an univer- 9,,, Con- 
ſal Character of good Actions, that a juſt cluſions 
Reaſoner would infer from them, . ee 
« the Opinions of the Agent are true.” mans, no 
For it is thus Men muſt reaſon from Ac Cb. 
tions; viz. When the Conſtitution of Na- _— 
ture, the Aﬀections of Agents, and the Ac- 
tion, are given, to conclude concerning the O- 
pinions : Or more generally given any three 
of theſe to conclude the forth, Thus ſup- 
poſe the *© Conſtitution of Nature ſuch, 

« that the private Intereſt of each Indi- 
« vidual is connected with the publick 
“ Good:” Suppoſe an Agent's Affections 
ſelſiſb only, then from a publickly uſeful 
Action 
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Se cT. Aion we infer, that © the Agent's Opi- 

TI. © mions are true And from a publickly 

UV hurtful Action conclude his Opinions to be 
falſe. | 


Tre ſame Conſtitution ſuppoſed with 
publick Aſfections as well as /elfiſh. The ob- 
ſerving a kind or publickly uſeful Action, will 
not immediately infer, that the Agent's 
Opinions are either true or falſe : With 
falſe Opinions he might do publickly uſeful 
Actions out of his publick Afections, in thoſe 
caſes wherein they are not apparently oppo- 
ſite to his Intereſt, A publick Action oppo- 
ſite to ſome preſent private Intereſt, would 
generally evidence true Opinions; or if the 
Opinions were falſe, that his publick Afﬀe- 
tions were in this Caſe much ſtronger than 
his Self- Love. A cruel Action would indeed 
evidence falſe Opimons, or a very violent 
unkind Paſſion. 


Sueposx the ſame Conſtitution in all other 
reſpects, with malicious Affections in an A- 
gent. A cruel or ungrateful Action would 
not always prove the Opinions of the Agent 
to be falſe ; but only that his Malice in this 
inſtance, was more violent than regard to 
his Intereſt. A beneficent Action would prove 
only one of theſe two, either that his Opini- 
ons of the Conſtitution were true; or, that R 


/ 
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he was miſtaken about the Conſtitution, he 8S E r. 
had alſo a falſe Opinion of the natural Ten- III. 


dency of the Action. Thus falſe Opinion 
may be evidenced by contrary Actions. 


SUPPOSE © 4 Conſtitution wherein a pri- 
e vate Intereſt could be advanced in Oppofi- 
ton to the publick” (this we may call an 
evil Conſtitution:) Suppoſe only Self-Love 
in the Agent, then a publickly uſeful Add ion, 
any way toilſome or expenſe to the Agent, 
would evidence falſe Opinions: And the 


moſt cruel ſelfiſh Actions would evidence 
true Opinions. 


In an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe kind A. 
fections in the N a oublickh uſeful Ac- 
tion would not certainly argue either true or 
Falſe Opinions. If his Opinions were true, 
but kind Afections ſtronger than Self- Love, 
he might act in the ſame manner, as if bis 
Opinions were falſe, and Self-Love the reign- 
ing Affection. 


In an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe malicious 
Aﬀettions in an Agent, all publickly uſeful 
Aclion, would argue falſe Opinions; and 
publickly burtful Aclions would argue true 
ones. 


THis 


_ — . IEG..." 
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SZ er. THis may ſhew us that Men's Actions 
III. are generally pub/ickly uſeful, when they 
have true Opinions, only on this account; 
| that we neither have malicious Affections na- 
turally, nor is there any probability, in our 
preſent Conſtitution, of promoting a pri vate 
Intereſt ſeparately from, or in Oppoſition to 
the Publick, Were there contrary Affe- 
ions and a contrary Conſtitution, the moſt 
cruel Actions might flow from true Opini- 
ons; and conſequently publickly uſeful Ac- 

tions might flow from falſe ones. 


Howfarit IN our preſent Conſtitution, it is probable 

e no Perſon would ever do any thing publick- 
racter of IG 

Virtue, ly hurtful, but upon ſome falſe Opinion. 

_ i The flowing from true Opinions is indeed a to- 

owsSIirom , 

true Opi- lerable Character or Property of Virtue, and 

nion. flowing from ſome falſe Opinion a tolerable 

Character of Vice; tho' neither be ſtrictly 

univerſal. But, 1. This is not proper Sig- 

nification, A judicious Obſerver never ima- 

gines any Intention to communicate Opinions 

in ſome of the moſt important Actions, ei- 

ther good or evil, 2. Did an Action gn 

Falſbood, it is generally only lagical. 3. The 

falſe Opinion in the Agent is not the Quality 

for which the evil Action is condemned; nor 

is the true Opinion that for which the good 

Action is approved. True Opinions in A- 

gents 
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gents often aggravate Crimes, as they ſhewSx c T. 
higher Degrees of evil Aﬀetion, or total III. 
Abſence of good. And falſe Opinions gene- 


rally 1 Crimes, unleſs when the ve- 
ry Ignorance or Error has flowed from evil 


Affection, or total Abſence of good. 


[9 ſurptiving, for inſtance, how any 
ſhould place the Evil of Ingratitude i in de- 
nying the Perſon injured, to have been a Be- 
nefactor. The Obſerver of ſuch an Action, 
if he ſuppoſed the Agent had really that 
falſe Opinion, would think the Crime the 
leſs for it: But if he were convinced that 
the Agent had a true Opinion, he would 
think his Ingratitude the more adious. 
Where we moſt abhor Actions, we ſuppoſe 
often true Opinions: And ſometimes admire 
AQtions flowing even from falſe Opinions, 
| when they have evidenced no want of good 
Affection. 


To write a Cenſure upon a Book ſo well 
deſigned as Mr. Woolaſton's, and ſo full of 
very good Reaſoning upon the moſt uſeful 
Subjects, would not evidence much good 
Nature. But allowing him his 74 Prazſe, 
to remark any Ambiguities or Inadverten- 
cies which-may lead Men into Confuſion in 
their Reaſoning, I am confident would have 
been acceptable to a Man of ſo much Good- 


neſs, when he was living. | 
| T ä ONE 
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SECT. Ox may ſee that he has had ſome other 

III. Idea of moral Good, previous to this Signi- 

fancy of Truth, by his introducing, in the 

| very Explication of it, Words pre-ſuppoſing 

the Ideas of Morality previouſly known: 

Such as [Right,] [Obligation,) [ He,] [his] 
denoting Fneny? ; 


Signifying MR. Woolaflon acknowledges that there 
of Truth may be very little evi] in ſome Actions ſig- 
unequal Difying Falſhood ; ſuch as throwing away 
virtue. fhat which 1s of but little Uſe or Value. It 
is objected to him, that there is equal Con- 
trariety to Truth in ſuch Actions, as in the 
greateſt Villany: He, in anſwer to it, really 
unawares gives up his whole Cauſe. He 
muſt own, that there may be the ricteſt 
Truth and Certainty about Trifles; ſo there 
may be the moſt obvious Falſhood ſignified 
by trifling Actions. If then Significancy of 
Falſhood be the very ſame with moral Evil, 
all Crimes muſt be equal. He anſwers, that 
Crimes increaſe according to the Importance 
of the Truth denied; and ſo the Virtue in- 
creaſes, as the Importance of the Truths af- 


firmed. Then 


Virtue and Vice increaſe, as the Importance 
of Propoſitions affirmed or denied; 


But 
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But Signiſication of Truth and Falſhood does 8 E r. 
not ſo increaſe: III. 
Therefore Signification of Truth or Falſhood, WWW 

are not the ſame with Virtue and Vice. 


BuT what is this Importance of Truth ? 
Nothing elſe but the Moment or Quantity cf 
good or evil, either private or publick, which 
ſhould be produced by Actions, concerning 

which theſe true Fudgments are made. But 

it is plain, the Signification of Truth or 
Falſhood is not varied by this Importance; 
therefore Virtue or Vice denote ſomething 
different from this Signification. 


Bur farther, The Importance of Actions 
toward publick Good or Evil, is not the 
Idea of Virtue or Vice: Nor does the one 
prove Virtue in an Action, any farther than 
it evidences kind Aſfections; or the other 
Vice, farther than it evidences either Malice 
or Want of kind Affections: Otherwiſe a 
caſual Invention, an Action wholly from 
views of private Intereſt, might be as vir- 
tuous as the moſt kind and generous Offices: 
And Chance- Medley, or kindly-intended, but 
unſucceſsful Attempts would be as vicious as 
Murder or Treaſon. | 


Ong of Mr. Voolaſton's Illuſtrations that ene 4, 
iguities in 


Stgnificancy of Falſbood is the Idea of moral Mr. woo- 
| T 8 Evil, lafton. 
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SECT. Evil, ends in this, TJis acting a Lye.” 


What then? Should he not firſt have ſhewn 


UV what was moral Evil, and that every Lye 


was ſuch ? 


ANoTHER lIluſtration or Proof is, that 
« it is acting contrary to that Reaſon which 
« Gop has given us as the Guide of our Ac- 
&« tions.“ Does not this place the original 
Idea of moral Evil in counteracting the DE- 
ITY, and not in fignify:ng Falſhood ? But, 
he may ſay, Counteracting the DeiTyY 
e denics him to be our BenefaFor, and fig- 
t nifies Falſhood.” Then why is fgnifying 
Falſhood evil? Why, it is counteracting the 
DeiTyY, who gave us Reaſon for our Guide. 
Why is this evil again? It denies the Truth, 
that © be is our Benefattor.” 


ANOTHER Illuſtration is this, © That g- 
« nifying Falſhood 1s altering the Natures of 
e Things, and making them be what they are 
« not, or defiring at leaſt to make them be 
« what they are not. If by altering the 


Natures be meant deſtroying Beings, then 


moral Evil conſiſts in deſiring the Deſtruction 
of other Natures, or in Evil Affections. If 
what is meant be altering the Laws of Na- 
ture, or deſiring that they were ſlopped ; 
this is ſeldom. defired by any but Madmen, 
nor is this Defire evidenced by ſome of the 

f i worſt 
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worſt Actions, nor is ſuch Deſire always cri- S E CT. 


minal; otherwiſe it were as great a Crime 


as any, to wiſh, when a Dam was broken 


down, that the Water would not overflow 
the Country. 


Ir making Things be what they are not, 
means attempting or defiring that any 
“Subject ſhould have two oppoſite Qualities 
« af once, or a Quality and its Privation ;” 
it is certain then, that according to the Sto- 
ticks, all vicious Men are thoroughly mad. 
Bur it is to be doubted, that fuch Madneſs 
never happened to even the worſt of Man- 
kind, When a Man murders, he does not de- 
fire his Fellow-Creature to be both dead and 
living. When he robs, he does nor deſire 
that both he and the Proprietor ſhould at the 
ſame time poſſeſs. If any ſays, that he de- 
fires to have a Right to that, to which ano- 
ther has a Right ; it is probably falſe, Rob- 
bers neither think of Rights at all, nor 
are ſollicitous about acquiring them: Or, 
if they retain ſome wild Notions of Rights, 
they think their Indigence, Conqueſt or Cou- 
rage gives them a Right, and makes the 
other's Right to ceaſe. If attempting to 
make old Qualities or Rights give place to 
new, be the Idea of moral Evil, then every 
Artificer, Purchaſer, or Magiſtrate inveſted 
with an Office is criminal. . 
13 Many 
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SECT. 
III. 
9 


In Quaſi 
. 
or Tacit, 
mo Sigmifi- 
cation of 
Truth. 


Illuftrations upon the 


Many of Mr. Woolaſton's Propofitions 
contradicted by Actions, are about Rights, 
Duties, Obligation, Juſtice, Reaſonablene/s. 
Theſe are long Words, principal Names, or 
Attributes in Sentences. The little Word 
[his,] or the Particles [as, according] are 
much better: they may eſcape Obſervation, 
and yet may include all the Ambiguities of 
Right, Property, Agreement, Reaſonableneſs : 
« Treating Things as they are, and not as 
& they are not Or, © According to what 
e they are, or are not, are Expreſſions he 
probably had learned from another truly 


great Name, who has not explained them 


ſufficiently. 


IT may perhaps not ſeem improper on 
this occaſion to obſerve, that in the A 
Contractus, the Civilians do not imagine any 
Act of the Mind of the Perſon ob/iged to be 
really ſignified, but by a fort of Fidtio juris 
ſuppoſing it, order him to act as if he had 
contracted, even when they know that he 
had contrary Intentions. 


In the Tacit Conventions, it is not a Fudg- 
ment which is ſignified, but an Act of the 
Will transferring Right, in which there is 
no Relation to Truth or Falſhood of itſelf. 
The Non- performance of Covenants is made 

"he 4 penal, 
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penal, not becauſe of their fgnifying Fal-S t cT. 
ſhoods, as if this were the Crime in them: III. 
But it is neceſſary, in order to preſerve Com- 
merce in any Society, to make effeftual all 
Declarations of Conſent to transfer Rights by 

any uſual Signs, otherwiſe there could be no 
Certainty in Men's Tranſactions. 
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e. + 


Shewing the Uſe of Reaſon concern- 
ing Virtue and Vice, upon Suppo- 
ſition that we receive theſe Ideas 


by a Moral Senſe. 
SEer. AD thoſe who inſiſt ſo much upon 
V. the antecedent Reaſonablenejs of Vir- 


us, told us diſtinctly what is reaſonable or 
Truth provable concerning it, many of our De- 
0 = bates had been prevented. Let us conſider 
firs.” what Truths concerning Actions Men could 
deſire to know, or prove by Reaſon. I fan- 
cy they may be reduced to theſe Heads. 1. 
« To know whether there are not ſome Ac- 
« tions or Affections which obtain the Ap- 
* probation of any Spectator or Obſerver, 
* and others move his D:/ike and Condem- 
nation? This Queſtion, as every Man 
can anſwer for himſelf, ſo univerſal Experi- 
ence and Hiſtory ſhew, that in all Nations 
it is ſo; and conſequently the moral Senſe 
is univerſal. 2. Whether there be any 
particular Qzality, which, wherever it is 
« apprehended, gains Approbation, and the 
* contrary raiſes Diſapprobation? We 
ſhall find this Qya/ity ro be kind Affection, 


or 
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or Study of the Good of others; and thus Se cr. 


the moral Senſes of Men are generally uni- 


form. About theſe two Queſtions there is WV 


little reaſoning; we know how to anſwer 
them from reflecting on our own Sentiments, 
or by conſulting others. 3. What Actions 
« do really evidence kind Affeclions, or do 
« really tend to the greateſt publick Good?“ 
About this Queſtion is all the ſpecial Rea- 
ſoning of thoſe who treat of the particular 
Laws of Nature, or even of Civil Laws: 
This is the largeſt Field, and the moſt uſe- 
ful Subject of Reaſoning, which remans up- 
on every Scheme of Morals, and here we may 
diſcover as certain, invariable, or eternal 
Truths, as any in Geometry. 4. What 
« are the Motives which, even from Self- 
« Love, would excite each Individual to do 
e thoſe Actions which are publickly uſe- 
« ful?” Ir is probable indeed, no Man 
would approve as virtuous an Action pub- 
lickly uſeful, to which the Agent was exci- 
ted only by Self- Love, without any kind A 
fection: It is alſo probable that no view of 
Intereſt can raiſe that kind Affection, which 
we approve as virtuous ; nor can any Rea- 
ſoning do it, except that which ſhews ſome 
moral Goodneſs, or kind Aﬀettions in the Ob- 
ject; for this never fails, where it is obſer- 
ved or ſuppoſed in any Perſon to raiſe the 
Love of the Obſerver. | 


* 


wy JV. 
$82 Iluſtrations upon the 


SECT. YET fince all Men have naturally Sz/f- 
IV. Love as well as kind Affections, the former 
may often counteract the latter, or the lat- 
| ter the former ; in each caſe the Agent is 
uneaſy, and in ſome degree unhappy. The 

firſt raſh Views of human Affairs often re- 
preſent private Intereſt as oppoſite to the 
Publick : When this is apprehended, Self. 
Love may often engage Men in publickly 
hurtful Actions, which their moral Senſe will 
condemn; and this is the ordinary Cauſe of 

Vice. To repreſent theſe Motives of Self 
Intereſt, to engage Men to publickly uſeful 
Actions, is certainly the moſt neceſſary 
Point in Morals. This has been ſo well 
done by the antient Moraliſts, by Dr. Cum- 
berland, Puffendorj, Grotius, Shaftesbury ; 

it is made ſo certain from the divine Go- 
vernment of the World, the State of Man- 

kind, who cannot ſubſiſt without Society, 
from univerſal Experience and Conſent, from 
inward Conſciouſneſs of the Pleaſure of kind 
Affections, and Se/f- Approbation, and of the 
Torments of Malice, or Hatred, or Envy, 

or Anger ; that no Man who conſiders theſe 
things, can ever imagine he can have any 
poſſible Intereſt in oppoſing the publick 
Good; or in checking or reſtraining his 
kind Affections; nay, if he had no kind Af 
fections, his very Self-Love and Regard to 


his private Good might excite him to pub- 
7 lickly 
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contrary. 


WHrarT farther ſhould be provable con- 
cerning Virtue, whence it ſhould be called 
reaſonable antecedently to all Afection, or In- 
tereſt, or Senſe, or what it ſhould be it for, 
one cannot eaſily imagine. 


PRRHAPSs what has brought the Epithet 
Reaſonable, or flowing from Reaſon, in op- 
poſition to what flows from Iſtinct, Ace- 
ion, or Paſſion, ſo. much into uſe, is this, 
« That it is often obſerved, that the very 
ce beſt of our particular Afections or De- 
&© fires, when they are grown violent and 
e paſfionate, through the confuſed Senſations 
« and Propen/ities which attend them, make 
e us incapable of conſidering calmly the 
© whole Tendency of our Actions, and lead 
c us often into what is abſolutely pernicious, 


under ſome Appearance of relative or 


« particular Good.” This indeed may give 
ſome ground for diſtinguiſhing between pa/- 
fionate Actions, and thoſe from calm Deſire 
or Affection which employs our Reaſon free- 
ly: But can never ſet rational Actions in 
Oppoſition to thoſe from Inſtinfi, Defire 
or Affection. And it muſt be owned, that 
the moſt perfect Virtue conſiſts in the calm, 
unpaſſionate Benevolence, rather than in par- 
ticular Affections. a 
P 
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Illuſtrations upon the 


SEcr. IF one aſks © how do we know that our 


IV. 


« Aﬀections are right when they are kind?” 


What does the Word [right] mean? Does 
How we jt mean what we approve? This we know 


judge of our 


Mora 
Senſe. 


<« we are pleaſed?” 


by Conſciouſneſs of our Senſe. Again, how 
do we know that our Ser/e is right, or that 
we approve our Approbation? This can on- 
ly be anſwered by another Queſtion, viz. 
% How do we know we are pleaſed when 
Or does it mean, 
* how do we know that we ſhall always ap- 
« prove what we now approve?” To anſwer 
this, we muſt firſt know that the ſame Con- 


fittution of our Senſe ſhall always remain: 


And again, that we have applied ourſelves 


carefully to conſider the natural Tendency of 
our Actions. Of the Continuance of the 
ſame Conſtitution of our Senſe, we are as 


ſure as of the Continuance of Gravitation, 
or any other Lew of Nature: The Tenden- 
cy of our own Actions we cannot always 
know ; but we may know certainly that we 
heartily and fincerely ſtudy to act according 
to what; by all the Evidence now in our 
Power to obtain, appears as moſt probably 
tending to publick Good, When we are con- 
ſcious of this fincere Endeavour, the evil 
Conſequences which we could not have fore- 


> ſeen, never will make us condemn our Con- 


duct. But without this fncere Endeavour, 
we 
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we may often approve at preſent what we 8 Er. 


ſhall afterwards condemn. 


Ir the Queſtion means, How are we How our 
« ſure that what we approve, all others ſhall Moral 
« alſo approve?” Of this we can be ſure ,,.2:4 
upon 0 Scheme; but it is highly probable & Reaſon, 


that the Senſes of all Men are pretty uni- 
form: That the DeiTy alſo approves kind 
Aﬀections, otherwiſe he would not have im- 
planted them in us, nor determined us by a 
moral Senſe to approve them. Now fince 
the Probability that Men ſhall judge truly, 
abſtracting from any preſuppoſed Prejudice, 
is greater than that they ſhall judge falſly ; 
it is more probable, when our Actions are 
really kind and publickly uſeful, that all Ob- 
ſervers ſhall judge truly of our Intentions, 
and of the Tendency of our Actions, and 
conſequently approve what we approve our- 
ſelves, than that they ſhall judge fa/ſly and 
condemn them. 


Ir the Meaning of the Queſtion be, 
Will the doing what our moral Senſe ap- 
“ proves tend to our Happineſs, and to the 
* avoiding Miſery ?” It is thus we call a 
Taſte wrong, when it makes that Food at 
preſent grateful, which ſhall occaſion fu- 
ture Pains, or Death. This Queſtion con- 
cerning our Self-Intereſt muſt be anſwered 
by ſuch Reaſoning as was mentioned above, 
| to 
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SECT. to be well managed by our Moraliſts both 
IV. antient and modern. 


Trvs there ſeems no part of that Rea- 
ſoning which was ever uſed by Moraliſts, to 
be ſuperſeded by ſuppoſing a moral Senſe. 
And yet without a moral Senſe there is no 
Explication can be given of our Ideas of 
Morality ; nor of that Reaſonableneſs ſuppo- 
ſed antecedent to all Injtincts, Affections, or 


Senſe. 


But may there not be a right or wrong 
State of our moral Senſe, as there is in 
our other Senſes, according as they repre- 
e ſent their Objects to be as they really are, 
* or repreſent them otherwiſe?” So may 
not our moral Senſe approve that which is 
vicious, and diſapprove Virtue, as a fickly 
Palate may diſlike grateful Food, or a viti- 
ated Sight miſrepreſent Colours or Dimen/i- 
ons? Muſt we not know therefore antece- 
dently what is morally Good or Evil by our 
Reaſon, before we can know that our meral 


Senſe is right ? 


To anſwer this, we muſt remember that 

of the /en/ible Ideas, ſome are allowed to be 

only Perceptions in our Minds, and not Ima- 
| es of any like external Quality, as Colours, 
| Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure, Pain. O- 
| ther Ideas are Images of ſomething external, 
| | as 
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as Duration, Number, Extenſion, Motion, 8 E Cr. 
Reft : Theſe latter, for diſtinction, we may IV. 
call concomitant Ideas of Senſation, and the gywwy 


former purely ſenſible. As to the purely ſen- 
Able Ideas, we know they are altered by any 
Diſorder in our Organs, and made different 
from what ariſe in us from the ſame Objects 
at other times. We do not denominate Ob- 
jects from our Perceptions during the Diſor- 
der, but according to our ordinary Perc 

tions, or thoſe of others in good Health: Yer 
no body imagines that therefore Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, are not ſenſible Ideas. In like 
manner many Circumſtances diverſify the 
concomitant Ideas : But we denominate Ob- 
jects from the Appearances they make to us 
in an uni form Medium, when our Organs are 
in no diſorder, and the Object not very diſtant 
from them, But none therefore imagines 
that it is Reaſon and not Senſe which diſco- 
vers theſe concomitant Ideas, or primary Qua- 
lities. 


JusT ſo in our Ideas of Actions. Theſe 
three Things are to be diſtinguiſhed, 1. The 
Idea of the external Motion, known firſt 
Senſe, and its Tendency to the Happineſs or 
Miſery of ſome ſenfitive Nature, often in- 
ferred by Argument or Reaſon, which on 
theſe Subjects, ſuggeſts as invariable eternal 
or neceſſary Truths as any whatſoever. 2. 
Apprebenſion or Opinion of the Aﬀections - n 

| the 


Illuftrations upon the 


Sz cT, the Agent, inferred by our Reaſon: So far 


the Idea of an Action repreſents ſomething 


VV external to the Obſerver, really exiſting 


whether he had perceived it or not, and ha- 
ving a real Tendency to certain Ends. 
The Perception of Approbation or Diſappro- 
bation ariſing in the Obſerver, according as 
the Aﬀections of the Agent are apprehended 
kind in their juſt Degree, or deficient, or ma- 
licious. This Approbation cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed an Image of any thing external, more 
than the Pleaſures of Harmony, of Te aſte, of 
Smell, But let none imagine, that calling 
the Ideas of Virtue and Vice Perceptions of 
a Senſe, upon apprehending the A#ions and 
Aßfections of another does diminiſh their Re- 
ality, more than the like Aſertions concern- 
ing all Pleaſure and Pain, Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery. Our Reaſon often corrects the Report 
of our Senſes, about the natural Tendency of 
the external Action, and corrects raſh Con- 
cluſions about the Affection of the Agent. 
But whether our moral Senſe be ſubject to 
ſuch a Diſorder, as to have different Percep- 
tions, from the ſame apprehended A fections 
in an Agent, at different times, as the Eye 
may have of the Colours of an unaltered 
Object, it is not eaſy to determine: Perha 
it will be hard to find any Inſtances of ſuch 
a Change. What Reaſon could correct, if 
it fell into ſuch a Diſorder, I know not; 
except ſuggeſting to its Remembrance its for- 
mer 
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mer Approbations, and repreſenting the ge- SE cT. 
neral Senſe of Mankind, But this does not IV. 
prove Ideas of Virtue and Vice to be previ- WYWW 
ous to a Senſe, more than a like Correction 

of the Ideas of Colour in a Perſon under the 
Jaundice, proves that Colours are perceived \ 
by Reaſon, previouſly to Sen/e.. 


Ir any fay, © this moral Senſe is not a 
« Rule? What means that Word? It is 
not a trait rigid Body: It is not a general 
Propoſition, ſhewing what Means are fit to 
obtain an end: It is not a Propoſition, aſſert- 
ing, that a Superior will make thoſe happy 
wwho act one way, and miſerable who act the 
contrary way. If theſe be the Meanings of 
Rule, it is no Rule; yet by reflecting upon 
it our Underſtanding may find out a Rule. 
But what Rule of Actions can be formed, 
without Relation to ſome End propoſed ? 
Or what End can be propoſed, without pre- 
ſuppoſing Inſtincts, Defires, Affections, or a 
moral Senſe, it will not be eaſy to explain, 
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Illuſtrations upon the 


SECT. V. 


Shewing that Virtue may have what- 
ever is meant by Merit; and be 
rewardable pan the Suppoſition, 
that it is perceived by a Senſe, 
and elected from Affection or In- 
ſtinct. 


SET. GOME will not allow any Merit in 


; 


Aclions flowing from kind Inſtincts: 


Merit, ſay they, attends Actions to which 


wheat. 


e we are excited by Reaſon alone, or to 
« which we freely determine ourſelves. 
The Operation of Inftinfts or Affections 
« 1s neceſſary, and not voluntary; nor is 
© there more Merit in them than in the 
c Shining of the Sun, the Fritfulneſs of a 
«Tree, or, the Overflowing of a Stream, 
« which are all publickly uſeful.” 


Bur what does Merit mean? or Praiſe- 
worthineſs? Do theſe Words denote the 


Quality in Actions, which gains Appro- 


* bation from the Obſerver, according to 
* the preſent Conſtitution of the human 
“% Mind?” Or, 2dly, Are theſe Actions cal- 
led 


* 
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led meritorious, © which, when any Ob- S ECT. 


% ſerver does approve, all other Ob/ervers 


« approve him for his Approbation of 


« jt; and would condemn any Ob hſer ver 
« who did not approve theſe Actions?“ 
Theſe are the only Meanings of meritorious, 
which I can conceive as diſtinct from re- 
wardable, which is conſidered hereafter ſe- 
parately, Let thoſe who are not fatisfied 
with either of theſe Explications of Merit, 
endeavour to give a Definition of it redu- 
cing it to its ſimple Ideas: and not, as a 
late Author has done, quarrelling theſe De- 
ſcriptions, tell us only that it is Deſerving 
or being worthy of Approbation, which is 
defining by giving a ſynonimous Term. 


| Now we endeavoured already to ſhew, 
that © no Reaſon can excite to Action pre- 
« viouſly to ſome End, and that no End can 
te be propoſed without ſome Inſtinct or Af- 
« fection.“ What then can be meant by 
being excited by Reaſon, as diſtinct from all 
Motion of Inſtincts or Acfections? Some per- 
haps take the Word [Inſtin&] ſolely for 
ſuch Motions of Vill, or bodily Powers, as 
determine us without Knowledge or Inten- 
tion of any End. Such Inſtincts cannor be 
the Spring of Virtue. But the Soul may be 
as naturally determined to Approbation of 
certain Tempers and Affections, and to the 


Deſire of certain Events when it has an Idea 
U 2 of 
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SECT, of them, as Brutes are, by their lower In- 
v. ſtincts, to their Actions. If any quarrel the 
Application of the Word Inſtinct to any 
thing higher than what we find in Brutes, 
let them uſe another Word. Though there 
is no Harm in the Sound of this Word, 
more than in a Determination to purſue Fit- 
neſs, which they muſt allow in the Divine 


Will, if they aſcribe any Will to him at all. 


Tux determining ourſelves freely, does 
it mean acting without any Motive or exci- 
ting Reaſon? If it did not mean this, it can- 
not be oppoſed to acting from Inſtinct or Af- 
fections, ſince all Motives or Reaſons pre- 
ſuppoſe them. If it means this, that Me- 
« rit is found only in Actions done without 
&« Motive or Affection, by mere Election, 
« without prepollent Defire of one Action 
« or End rather than its oppoſite, or with- 
te out Defire of that Pleaſure which“ ſome 
“ ſuppoſe follows upon any Election, by a 
«* natural Connexion: Then let any Man 


* This is the Notion of Liberty given by the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, in his moſt ingenious Book, De Origine Mali. 

This Opinion does not repreſent Freedom of Election, as op- 
poſite to all /nftin# or Defire ; but rather as ariſing from the 
Defire of that Pleaſure ſuppoſed to be connected with every Ele- 
Aion. Upon his Scheme there is a Motive and End propoſed 
in every Election, and a natural Inſtinct toward Happineſs 
preſuppoſed: Though it is ſuch a Motive and End as leaves 

us in perfect Liberty. Since it is a Pleaſure or Happineſs, not 
connected with one thing more than another, but following 
upon the Determination itſell. 


conſider 


* 
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conſider whether he ever acts in this manner 8 E r. 


by mere Election, without any previous De- 


fire? And again, let him conſult his own WW 


Breaſt, whether ſuch kind of Action gains 
his Approbation ? Upon ſeeing a Perſon not 
more diſpoſed by Affection, Compaſſion, or 
Love or Defire, to make his Country happy 
than miſerable, yet chuſing the one rather 
than the other, from no Defire of publick 
Happineſs, nor Averſion to the Torments of 
others, but by ſuch an unaffectionate Deter- 
mination, as that by which one moves his 


firſt Finger rather than the ſecond, in giving 


an Inſtance of a 7r:fiing Action; let any one 
aſk if this Action ſhould be meritorious: 
and yet that there ſhould be no Merit in a 
tender compaſhonate Heart, which ſhrinks at 
every Pain of its Fellou- Creatures, and tri- 
umphs in their Happineſi; with kind Affe- 
ctions and ſtrong Deſire labouring for the 
publick Good. If this be the Nature of me- 
ritorious Actions ; every honeſt Heart would 
diſclaim all Merit in Morals, as violently as 
the old Proteſtants rejected it in Fuftification., 


Bor let us ſee which of the two Senſes of 
Merit or Praiſe-worthineſs is founded on this 
(1 will not call it unreaſonable or caſual, but). 
unaffectionate Choice, If Merit denotes the 
Quality moving the Spectator to approve, 
then there may be unaffectionate Election of 
the greateſt Villany, as well as of the moſt 

| | S uſeful 
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8 E c r. uſeful Actions; but who will ſay that they 
V. are equally approved ? But perhaps it is 
not the mere Freedom of Choice which is ap- 
proved, but the free Choice of publick Good, 
without any Affection. Then Actions are 
approved for publick Uſefulneſs, and not for 
Freedom. Upon this Suppoſition, the Heat 

of the Sun, the Fruitfulneſi of a Tree, would 

be meritorious : or if one ſays, © theſe: are 

“ not Actions; they are at leaſt meritorious 
Qualities, Motions, Attractions, &c. And a 

caſual Invention may be meritorious. 
Perhaps Free Election is a Conditio fine qua 

non, and publick Ujefulneſs the immediate 

| Cauſe of Approbation; neither ſeparately, 

| but both jointly are meritorious : Free Ele- 
; ction alone is not Merit; Public Uſefulneſs 
alone is not Merit; but both concurring. 
Then ſhould any Perſon by mere Election, 

without any Deſire to ſerve the publick, ſet 

| about Mines, or any uſeful Manufacture; or 
ſhould a Perſon by mere Election ſtab a Man 
without knowing him to be a publick Rob- 
ber; here both free Election and publick Uſe- 
Fulneſs may concur: Yet will any one ſay 
there is Merit or Virtue in ſuch Actions? 
Where then ſhall we find Merit, unleſs in 
kind Aﬀettions, or Deſire and Intention of 
the publick Good ? This moves our Appro- 
bation wherever we obſerve it: and the want 
of this is the true Reaſon why a Searcher 
for Mines, a free Killer of an unknown 
Robber, 
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Robber, the warming Sun, or the fruitful S x cT. 


Tree, are not counted meritorious. 


Bur it may be ſaid, that to make an 
Action meritorious, it is neceſſary not only 
that the Action be publickly uſeful, but 
that it be known or imagined to be ſuch, 
before the Agent freely chuſes it. But 
what does this add to the former Scheme ? 
Only a Judgment or Opinion in the Un- 
derſtanding, concerning the natural Ten- 
dency of an Action to the publick Good: 
Few, it may be preſumed, will place Vir- 
tue in Aſſent or Diſſent, or Perceptions, 
And yet this is all that is ſuperadded to 
the former Caſe. The Agent muſt nor 
defire the publick Good, or have any kind 
Aſfections. This would ſpoil the Freedom 
of Choice, according to their Scheme, who 
inſiſt on a Freedom oppoſite to Affections 
or Inflinfts: But he muſt barely know the 
Tendency to publick Good, and without 
any Propen/ity to, or Deſire of the Hap- 
pineſs of others, by an arbitrary Election, 
acquire his Merit. Let every Man judge 
for himſelf, whether theſe are the Qualities 
which he approves. 


. WaarT has probably engaged many into 
this way of ſpeaking, © that Virtue is 
e the Effect of rational Choice, and not 
« of Inſtin&s or Affections, is this; they 

ö find 
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S EC r. find, that © ſome Actions flowing from 


« particular kind Affections, are ſometimes 


1 * condemned as evi, becauſe of their bad 


Influence upon the State of larger Socie- 
ties; and that the Hurry and confuſed Sen- 
ſation of any of our Paſſions, may di- 
vert the Mind from conſidering the whole 
Effect of its Actions: They require there- 
for e to Virtue a calm and undiſturbed Tem- 


per. 


THERE is indeed ſome ground to re- 
commend this Temper as very neceſſary 
in many Caſes; and yet ſome of the moſt 
paſſionate Actions may be perfectly good. 
But in the calmeſt Temper there muſt re- 
main Affection or Deſire, ſome implanted 
Inſtinct for which we can give no reaſon ; 
otherwiſe there cculd be no Action of any 
kind. As it was ſhewn above in the firſt 
Section. - | | 


Is meritorious Actions are theſe which 
whoſoever does not approve, is himſelf 
condemned by others: the Quality by which 
they are conſtituted meritorious in this 
Senſe, is the ſame which moves our Ap- 
probation. We condemn any Perſon who 
does not approve that which we ourſelves 
approve: We preſume the Senſe of others 
to be conſtituted like our own ; and that 
any other Perſon, would he attend to the 

_ Actions 


\ 
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Actions which we approve, would alſo 8 Er. 
approve them, and love the Agent; when V. 
we find that another dees not approve what 
we approve, we are apt to conclude, that 

he has not had kind Afﬀections toward the 

Agent, or that ſome evil Affection makes 

him overlook his Virtues, and on this ac- 

count condemn him. 


PeRnAPs by meritorious is meant the 
ſame thing with another Word uſed in like 
manner, viz. rewardable. Then indeed 
the Quality in which Merit or Rewarda- 
bleneſs is founded, is different from that 


which is denoted by Merit in the former 
Meanings. 


REwARDABLE, or deſerving Reward, What 48- 


cline a ſuperior Nature to make an Agent Pry 
happy : Or, 2dly, That Quality of Actions 

which would make a Spectator approve a 
ſuperior Nature, when be conferred Happi- 

neſs on the Agent, and diſapprove that Fu- 
perior, who inflicted Miſery on the Agent, 

or puniſhed him, Let any one try to give 

a meaning to the Word rewardable diſtinct 

from theſe, and not fatisfy himſelf with 

the Words worthy of, or deſerving, which 


are of very complex and ambiguous Sigifi- 
cation. 


Now 


SECT. 


IlluBtrations upon the 


Now the Qualities of an Action deter- 


V. mining a powerful Nature to reward it, 
UV V muſt be various according to the Conſtituti- 


on and Aﬀections of that Superior. If he 
has a moral Senſe, or ſomething analogous of 
a more excellent ſort, by which be is deter- 
mined to love thoſe who evidence kind Af- 

ections, and to defire their Happineſs, 
then kind Affection is a Quality moving to 
Reward. : 


Bur farther, if this Superior be bene- 
volent, and obſerves that inferior Natures 
can by their mutual Actions promote their 
mutual Happineſs ; then he muſt incline to 
excite them to publickly uſeful Actions, by 
Proſpects of private Intereſt, if it be need- 
ful: Therefore he will engage them to ſuch 
Actions by Proſpects of Rewards, whatever 
be the internal Principle of their Actions, or 
whatever their Afections be. Theſe #40 
Qualities in Actions, vis. flowing from kind 
Aﬀections, and publick Uſefulneſs concur- 
ring, undoubtedly incline the benevolent 
Superior to confer Happineſs: The former 
alone, where, through want of Power, the 
Agent is difappointed of his kind Inten- 
tions, will inclme a benevolent Superior to 
reward; and the want of Power in the 
Agent will never incline him to puniſh. 
But the want of kind Afﬀections, although 

there 
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there be publickly uſeful Actions, may be ſo 8E r. 
offenſive to the moral Senſe of the ſuperior V. 
Nature, as to prevent Reward, or excite to WWW 
puniſh ; unleſs this Conduct would occahion 
greater publick Evil, by withdrawing from 

many Agents a neceſſary Motive to publick 
Uſefulneſs, viz. the Hope of Reward. 


Bur if the Superior were malicious with 
a moral Senſe contrary to ours, the contrary 
Aﬀections and Tendency of Actions would 
excite to reward, if any ſuch thing could be 
expected from ſuch a Temper. 


Ir Actions be called rewardable, when 
e a Spectator would approve the ſuperior 
« Mind for conferring Rewards on ſuch 
Actions:“ Then various Actions mult be 
rewardable, according to the moral Senſe of 
the Spectator. Men approve rewarding all. 
kind Aﬀections : And if it will promote pub- 
lick Good to promiſe Rewards to publickly 
uſeful Actions from whatſoever Afﬀections 
they proceed, it will evidence Benevolence 
in the Superior to do ſo. And this is the 
Caſe with human Governors, who cannot 
dive into the Aﬀections of Men. Whether 


Motiwves o- 
Inclina- 


SoME ſtrongly aſſert (which is often the h io E. 


only Proof) that © to make an Action re- — be ne- 
e wardable, the Agent ſhould have had In- — 
« clinations to evil as well as to good.“ en, re- 


D ha ˖ Wardable? 
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St cT, What means this? That a good governing 

V. Mind is only inclined to make an Agent 

happy, or to confer a Reward on him when 

he nas ſome evil Afﬀections, which yet are 

ſurmounted by the benevolent Aﬀections ? 

But would not a benevolent Superior incline 

to make any benevolent Agent happy, whe- 

ther he had any weaker evil Inclinations or 

not? Evil Inclinations in an Agent would 

certainly rather have ſome Tendency to di- 

miniſh the Love of the ſuperior Mind. Can- 

not a good Mind /ove an Agent, and defire 

his Happineſs, unleſs he obſerves ſome Qua- 

lities, which, were they alone, would excite 

Hatred or Aver/ion? Muſt there be a Mix- 

ture of Hatred to make Love ſtrong and ef- 

fectual, as there muſt be a Mixture of Shade 

to ſet off the Lights in a Picture? Is there 

any Love, where there is no Inclination to 

make happy ? Or is ſtrong Love made up of 
Love and Hatred? | 


IT is true indeed, that Men judge of the 
Strength of kind Affections generally by the 
contrary Motives of Self-Love, which they 
ſurmount : But muſt the De1Ty do ſo too? 
Is any Nature the leſs lovely, for its having 
no Motive to make itſelf adious? If a Being 
which has no Motive to evil can be beloved 
by a Superior, ſhall he not defire the Happi- 
neſs of that Agent whom he loves? Ir is 
true, ſuch a Nature will do good Actions 

„ without 
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without Proſpe& of any Self-Intereft ;- but 
would any benevolent Superior ſtudy the 
leſs to make it happy on that account? 
Bur if they apply the Word rewardable to 
thoſe Actions alone, which an Agent would 
not do without Proſpect of Reward : then in- 
deed to make an Action in this Senſe re- 
wardable, it is neceſſary that the Agent 
ſhould either have no kind Afﬀections, or 
that he ſhould live in ſuch Circumſtances, 
wherein Self-Love ſhould lead to Actions 
contrary to the publick Good, and over- 
power any kind Affections; or that he ſhould 
ave evil Afﬀections, which even in a good 
Conſtitution of the World, his Se/f- Love 
could not over-ballance without Reward. 


Tuis poor Idea of Rewardableneſs is ta- 
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ken from the Poverty and Impotence of bu- 


man Governors: Their Funds are ſoon ex- 
hauſted; they cannot make happy all thoſe 
whoſe Happineſs they deſire: Their /:7/le 
Stores muſt be frugally managed; none 
muſt be rewarded for what good they will 
do without Reward, or for abſtaining from 
Evils to which they are not inclined. Re- 
. wards muſt be kept for the inſolent Miniſter, 
who without reward would fly in the Face 
of his Prince; for the turbulent Demagogue, 
who will raiſe Factions if he is not bribed ; 
for the covetous, mean-ſpirited, but artful 
Citizen, who will ſerve his Country no far- 


ther 
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Se cT. ther than it is for his private Intereſt. But 
V. let any kind honeſt Heart declare what /ort 
/ Characters it loves? Whoſe Happineſs it 
moſt defires? Whom it would reward if 
it could? Or what theſe Diſpoſitions are, 
which if it faw rewarded by a ſuperior Na- 
| ture, it would be moſt pleaſed, and moſt 
4 approve the Conduct of the Superior? When 
= theſe Queſtions are anſwered, we ſhall know 
what makes Actions rewardable. 


Ir we call all Actions rewardable, the re- 
warding of which we approve ; then indeed 
\ we ſhall approve the rewarding of all Ac- 
tions which we approve, whether the Agent 
has had any Inclinations or Motives to Evil 
or not: We ſhall alſo approve the promiſing 
Rewards to all publickly uſeful Actions, 
whatever were the Affections of the Agents, 
If by this Proſpect of Reward either mali- 
cious Natures are reſtrained from Miſchief, 
or /elfiſþ Natures induced to ſerve the Pub- 
lick, or benevolent Natures not able without 
reward to ſurmount real or apparent e 
Motives : In all theſe Caſes, the propoſing 
Rewards does really advance. the Happineſs 
of the Whole, or diminiſh its Miſery; and 
evidences Benevolence in the ſuperior Mind, 
and is conſequently approved by our moral 
Senſe. | 


IN 
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In this laſt Meaning of the Word re- SE cr, 
wardable, theſe Diſpofitions are rewardable. V. 
1. Pure unmixed Benevolence. 2. Prepollent ,,5p 
good Aﬀections. 3. Such weak Benevolence, 
as will not without Reward overcome appa- 
rently contrary Motives of Self-Love. 4. Un- 
mixed Self-Love, which by Proſpect of Re- 
ward may ſerve the publick. 5. Self-Love, 
which by Aſſiſtance of Rewards, may over- 
ballance ſome malicious Affections. If in 
theſe Caſes propoſing Rewards will increaſe 
the Happineſs of the Syſtem, or diminiſh its 
Miſery, it evidences Goodneſs in the Gover- | 
nor, when he cannot ſo well otherwiſe ac- | 


compliſh ſo much good for the whole, | 


Ir we ſuppoſe a Neceſſity of making all 
virtuous Agents equally happy, then indeed a 
Mixture of evil Diſpaſitions, tho' ſurmount- 
ed by the good, or of ftrong contrary Mo- 
tives overballanced by Motives to Good, 
would be a Circumſtance of ſome Impor- 
tance in the Diſtribution of Rewards: Since 
ſuch a Nature, during the Struggle of con- 
trary Affections or Motives, muſt have had 
leſs Pleaſure than that virtuous Nature 
which met with no Oppoſition : But as this 
very 1 gave this Nature full Evi- 
dence of the Strength of its Virtue, this 


Conſciouſneſs may be a peculiar Recompence 
to which the unmixed Tempers are Stran- 
| gers: 
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SECT.gers: And there ſeems no ſuch neceſſity of 
V. an equal Happineſs of all Natures. It is no 
WWW way inconſiſtent with perfect Goodneſs, to 
make different Orders of Beings ; and, pro- 
vided all the Virtuous be at laſt fully con- 
tent, and as happy as they deſire, there is 
nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing different Capaci- 
ties and different Degrees; and during the 
Time of Probation, there is no neceſſity, 

not the leaſt ſhew of it, that all be equal. 


THrost who think © no Perſon puniſhable _ 

« for any Quality or Action, i he had it nof 
« zn his Power to have had the oppofite Qua- 
« lity, or to have abſtained from the Action 
F he had willed it; perhaps are not miſta- 
ken: but then let them not aſſert on the 
other Hand, that it is unjuſt ro reward or 
make happy thoſe, who neither had any 
Diſpofitions to Evil, nor could poſſibly de- 
| fire any ſuch Diſpofitions. Now if Men's 
1 Affections are naturally good, and if there 
| be in their Fellows no Quality which would 
neceſſarily raiſe Malice in the Obſerver ; but, 
on the contrary, all Qualities requiſite to 
excite at leaſt Benevolence or Compaſ/ion : It 
may be juſtly ſaid to be in the Power of 
every one, by due Attention, to prevent any 
malicious Affections, and to excite in himſelf 
_- kind Affections toward all. So that the in- 
tricate Debates about human Liberty do not 

affect what is here alledged, concerning = 

mora 
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moral Senſe of Affections and Actions, anySe cT. 
more than any other Schemes. V. 

WWW 

SOME alledge, that MeriT ſuppoſes, be- 

ſide kind Affection, that the Agent has a mo- 

ral Senſe, reflects upon his own Virtue, de- 

lights in it, and chuſes to adhere to it for 

the Pleaſure which attends it.“ We need 

not debate the Uſe of this Word Merit: it 

is plain, we approve a generous kind Action, 

tho' the Agent had not made this RefleF1on. 

This Reflection ſhews to him a Motive of 

Self-Love, the joint View to which does not 

f increaſe our Approbation: But then it muſt 

again be owned, that we cannot form a juſt 

Concluſion of a Character from one or two 

kind, generous Actions, eſpecially where 

there has been no very ſtrong Motives to the 

contrary. Some apparent Motives of Inte- 

reſt may afterwards overballance the kind 

Affections, and lead the Agent into vicious 

Actions. But the Reflection on Virtue, the 

being once charmed with the lovely Form, 

will diſcover an Intereſt on its fide, which, 

if well attended to, no other Motive will 

overballance. This Reflection is a great Se- 

curity to the Character; and muſt be ſuppo- 

ſed in ſuch Creatures as Men are, before we 

can well depend upon a Conſtancy in Virtue. 


The ſame may be faid of many other Mo- 


— — * 


See Lord Shafigury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. Part 1. 
| | i X tives 


> 
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8 Ec r. tives to Virtue from Intereſt; which, tho 
V. they do not immediately influence the kind 
Afictions of the Agent, yet remove theſe 
Obſtacles to them, from falſe Appearances 
of Intereſt. Such are theſe from the San- 
ions of divine Lobs by future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, and even the manifeſt Advan- 
tages of Virtue in this Life : without Refle- 
\ f10n on which, a ſteddy Courſe of Virtue is 
ſcarce to be expected amidſt the preſent 

Confuſion of human Affairs. 


Een. 
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8 E C T. VI. 


How far a Regard to the Deity is 


ce the Agent ſhould have previouſly known WWW 
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neceſſary to make an Action vir- 
tuotis. 


I. G OME imagine, that © to make an 8 Er. 


Action virtuous, it is neceſſary that 


his Action to be acceptable to the DRirv, 
and have undertaken it chiefly with de- 
ſign to pleaſe or obey him. We have 
not, ſay they, reaſon to imagine a mali- 
cious Intention in many of the worſt Ac- 
tions: the very want of good Affections in 
their juſt Degree, muſt conſtitute moral 
Evil. If fo, then the moral Evil in the 
want of Love or Gratitude, muſt increafe 


in proportion to the Cauſes of Love or 


Gratitude in the Object: by the Cauſes of 
Love, they mean 2%%% Qualities in the 


O4jec? upon Obſervation of which Love 


or Gratitude ariſe in every good Temper. 
Now the Cauſes off Love toward the DE- 
Ir are infinite; therefore the want of 
the higheſt poſſible Degree of Love to 
him, muſt be infinicely evil. To be 


excited more by /mal/ler Moti ves or Cauſes 
R. ce than 
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Sec T.“ than by greater; to love thoſe who are 


VI. 


« leſs lovely, while we negle& him in whom 


u are infinite Cauſes of Love, muſt argue 


How we 
compute 


Goodn 


great Perver/encſs of Affections. But the 
„ Cauſes of Love in the DEIT , his infinite 
« Goodneſs toward all, and even toward 
© ourſclves, from whence ſprings all the 
„ Happineſs of our Lives, are infinitely 
« above any Cauſes of Love to be found in 
e Creatures: Therefore to act from Love 
eto them without Intention to pleaſe Gop, 
% mult be infinicely evil.“ 


Ir this Reaſoning be juſt, the beſt of 
Men are infinitely evil. The Diſtinction 
between habitual and actual Intention will 
not remove the Difficulty, ſince theſe Argu- 
ments require actual Intention. An habitu- 


. al Intention is not a preſent act of Love to 


the De1Ty, influencing our Actions more 
than actual Love to Creatures, which this 
Argument requires; but a prior general Re- 
ſolution not at preſent repeated. 


To find what is juſt on this Subject, we 


may premiſe ſome Propoſitions of which 


Men muſt an themſelves by Reflection. 


II. TaeRE is in Mankind ſuch a Diſpo- 


vr tion naturally, that they defire the Happi- 


of Tem- neſs of any known ſenſiti ve Nature, when 
Per. 


it is not inconſiſtent wich ſomething more 


ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly defired ; ſo that were there no Op- Sex cT, 
poſitions of Intereſt either private or publick, VI. 
and ſufficient Power, we would confer upon 


every Being the higheſt Happineſs which it 
could receive, * 


Bor our Underſtanding and Power are li- 
mited, ſo that we cannot know many other 
Natures, nor is our utmoſt Power capable 
of promoting the Happineſs of many: our 
Actions are therefore influenced by ſome 
ſtronger Affections than this general Benevo- 
lence. There are certain Qualities found in 
ſome Beings more than in others, which ex- 
cite ſtronger Degrees of Good- will, and de- 
termine our Attention to their Intereſts, 
while that of others is neglected. The Ties 
of Blood, Benefits conferred upon us, and 
the Obſervation of Virtue in others, raiſe 
much more vigorus Afections, than that ge- 


ral Benevolence which we may have toward 


all. Theſe Qualities or Relations we may 
call the Cauſes of Love. 


However theſe Affections are very diffe- 
rent from the general Benevolence toward all, 
yet it is very probable, that there is a Regu- 
larity or Proportion obſerved in the Conſti- 
tution of our Nature; ſo that, abſtracting 
from ſome acquired Habits, or Aſſociations 
of Ideas, and from the more ſudden Emo- 
tions of ſome particular Paſſions, hat Tem- 
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per which has the moſt lively Gratitude, 
or is the moſt ſuſceptive of Friendſhip 
with virtuous Characters, would alſo have 
the ſtrongeſt general Benevolence toward in- 
different Perſons: And on the contrary, 
where there is the weakeſt general Bene- 
volence, there we could expect the leaft 
Gratitude, and the leaſt Friendſhip, or Love 
toward the Virtuous. If this Proportion be 
obſerved, then we may denote the Propen- 
fity of mind, or the diſpoſition to receive 
or to be moved with any tender or kind Af- 


fections by the Goodneſs of Temper. Then, 


Fels wall, 


Tux degree of kind 7 85 — toward any 
Perſon is in a compound Proportion of the 
apprehended Cauſes of Love in him, and 
of the Goodneſs of Temper in the Obſer- 
ver. 


| When the Cauſes of Love in two ob- 
jects are apprehended equal, the Love to- 
ward either in different Perſons is as the 


Guodneſs of Temper. 


| | 120 i 1 f % . , * * 
Wi EN the Goodneſs of Temper is the 
ſame or ane Love toward any Ob- 
be proportioned to the Cauſes. 


Tur Ewitnes of any Temper is there- 
fore. a9 the Quantity of Love, divided by 
the apprehended 'Caujes, And ſince we 
| - cannot 


£ 
* 
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cannot apprehend any Goodneſs in having SECT. 
the Degree of Love above the Proportion VI. 
of its Cauſes, the moſt virtuous Temper WWW 
is that in which the Love equals its Cau- 

ſes, which may therefore be expreſſed by 
Unity “. | 


Hence it follows, that if there were 
any Nature incomparably more excellent 
than any of our PFellow-Creatures, from 
whom alſo we our ſelves, and all others 
had received the greateſt Benefits; there 
would be leſs Virtue in any ſmall Degree of 
 Defjire of his Happineſs, than in a like De- 
gree of Love toward our Fellow-Crea- 
ture. But not loving ſuch a Being, or 
having a ſmaller Degree of Love, muſt 
evidence a much greater Defect in Virtue, 
than a like want ' of Love toward our Fel- 
low-Creatures. For the Cauſes' of Love 
being very great, unleſs the Love be alſo 
very great, there muſt be ſome depravation 
of the Temper, ſome want of the natural 
Proportion, or of that calm Deliberation 
and calm Affections, toward Objects of the 


Underſtanding. #2: = 


III. To apply this co the DRIT is very De gene- 
obvious. Our Ahections toward him ariſe in 2 
the ſame manner as toward our Fellows, in 42 3 

of God. 
| ® See Treat. 2. Sec. 3. Art. 11. laſt Paragraph. 


Ws: propor- 
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SE CT, proportion to our Attention to the Cauſes 


of Love in him, and the Goodneſs of our 


* Temper. The Reflection on his Goodneſs 


raiſes Approbation and Complacence, his 
Benefits raiſe Gratitude, and both occaſion 
Good-Wwill or Benevolence. His Ha 

% neſs is perhaps imagined wholly 4 
* tached from all Events in this World, 
* abſolute, and unvaried in himſelf.” And 
yet the ſame Inclination of Mind might 
remain in us, tho' we had this Opinion. 
When the Happineſs of a Friend is in Suſ- 
penſe, we deſire it; when he has obtained 
all that which we deſired, the ſame Incli- 
nation of Mind ſeems to remain toward 
bim, only without that Uneafineſs 2 
panying Deſire of an uncertain Obj 
Thus Gravity may be ſaid to be the —— 
when a Body is reſting on a fixed Baſe, as 
when it cauſed deſcent. 


rox this Scheme of the divine Hap- 
pineſs, it is not eaſy to account how our 
Love to him could excite us to promote the 
Happineſs of our Fellows, Our frequent 
Contemplation of ſuch an amiable excellent 
Nature, might indeed tend to reform or 
improve our Temper, by preſenting an Ex- 
ample cngaging our Imitation. 


. Ir we imagine that the De1Ty has ſuch 
Perceptions of Approbation or Difſike to- 
| | ward 
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ward Actions as we have our ſelves, then 8 Er. 
indeed our Love to him would directly ex- VI. 
cite us to do whatever he approves, and 
ſhun what he condemns. We can ſcarce 

avoid imagining, that the frequent recurring 

of Events diſapproved, muſt be uneaſy to 

any Nature, and that the obſerving ap- 
proved Actions muſt be delightful. 


Is we imagine that the divine Happi- 
neſs, or any part of ir is connected with 
the Happineſs of his Creatures, ſo that 
their Happineſs is conſtituted the Occaſion 
of his; then indeed our Love to the DeiTy 
will directly excite us to all manner of be- 
neficent. Actions. Tis true, many good 
Men deny theſe two laſt Opinions, yer it 
is probable, when their Minds are diverted 
from Speculations, by Opportunities of Ac- 
tion, there recurs ſome Imagination of Of- 
fence, Uneafineſs, and Reſentment in the 
Derry, upon obſerving evil Actions; of 
Delight and Foy in beholding good Ac- 
tions; of Sorrow upon obſerving the Mi- 
ſery of his Creatures, and Foy upon ſeeing 
them happy: So that by their Love to the 
DeiTy they are influenced to beneficent 
Actions, notwithſtanding their ſpeculative 
Opinions. In our Conceptions of the Deity, 
we are continually led to imagine a Reſem- 
blance to what we feel in our ſelves. 


WHOEVER 
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S ger. WhrorveR maintains theſe Opinions of 


VI. 


the De1TyY to be true, muſt alſo ſuppoſe 


a particular Determination of all Events 


ein the Univerſe ;” otherwiſe this part of 
the divine Happineſs is made precarious and 
uncertain, depending upon the undetermin- 
ed Will of Creatures. 


Tur Diverſity of Opinions concerning 
the divine Happineſi, may lead men into 
different ways of accounting for the Influ- 
ence which the Love of Gop may have 
upon our Actions toward our FeHows : But 
the Aﬀections toward the DRI Y would 
be much the ſame upon both Schemes. 
Where there were the ſame juſt Appreben- 
ions of the divine Goodneſs in two Per- 
ſons, the Love to the Drrry in both 
would be proportioned to the Goodneſs of 
Temper. Though the higheſt poffible De- 
gree of Love to a perfectly good DIT, 
would evidence no more Virtue of Tem- 


per, than a proportioned Love to Creatures; 


yer the having only ſmaller Degrees of 
Love to the DEI Tx, would evidence a 


greater Defe of Goodneſs in the Tem- 


per, than any want of Affection toward 
Creatures. 


HERE it muſt be remembred, that in 
arguing. concerning the Goodneſs of Temper 
1 8 from 
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from the Degree of Love directly, and the 8 ECT. 
Cauſes of Love inverſly, actual Attention VI. 
to the Cauſes of Love is ſuppoſed in the 


Perſon, For 'tis plain, that in the beſt 
Temper no one Affection or Idea can al- 
ways continue prefent, and there can be 
no Affection preſent to the Mind, toward 
any Object, while the Idea of it is not 
preſent. The bare Ab/ence therefore of 
Affection, while the Mind is employed up- 
on a different Object, can argue no evi/ 
in the Temper, farther than want of At- 
rention may argue want of Affection. In 
like manner, in the 5% Temper, there can 
be no Love toward an Object unknown : 
The want therefore of Love ro an Objett 
unknoꝛon, can argue no evil in the Tempet 
facther than Ignorance may argue want of 
Aßection. It is certain indeed, that he 
who knows that there is a good De1Ty, 
and actually thinks of him, and of all his 
Benefits, yet has not the ſtrongeſt Love 
and Gratitude toward him, muſt have a 
Temper void of all Goodneſs; but it will 
not follow, that the Mind is void of Good- 
neſs which is not always thinking of the 
Dzx1Tty, or actually loving him, or even 
does not know him. How far the want 
of Attention to the DeiTy, and Igno- 
rance of him, may argue an evil T, emper, 
muſt 'be ſhown from different 7 * to 


be conſidered hereafter. 
IV. But . 
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SECT. 
VI. 


Illuſtrations upon the 


IV. Bur previouſly to theſe Inquiries we 
muſt conſider © what Degrees or Kinds of 


Affection are neceſſary to obtain the 


What De- 


grees of 
Aection 
neceſſary 
to Inno- 
CEnCce. 


„ ſimple Approbation of Innocence.” Tis 
plain, the bare Abſence of all Malice is 
not enough. We may have the general 
Benevolence toward a mere ſenſitive Na- 
ture, which had no other deſire but Self- 
Love; but we can apprehend no moral 
Goodneſs in ſuch a Being: Nay, tis not 
every. ſmall Degree of kind Affections 
which we approve. There muſt be ſome 
proportion of kind Affections to the other 
Faculties in any Nature, particularly to its 
Underſtanding and active Powers to ob- 
tain Approbation. Some Brutes evidence 
ſmall Degrees of Good- will, which make 
them be approved in their Kind ; but the 
ſame Degrees would not be approved in a 
Man. There is an higher Degree expected 
in Mankind, to which, if they do not 
come up, we do not account them inno- 
cent, It is not eaſy to fix preciſely that 
Degree which we approve as innocent by 
our moral Senſe. Every kind Affection, 
if it be conſidered only with relation to its 
own Object, is indeed approved; ſuch as 
natural Affection, Gratitude, Pity, Friend- 
ſhip : And yet when we take a more exten- 
five View of the Tendency of ſome Ac- 
tions proceeding even from theſe Affections, 

| 2 | we 


* oP RY 


— 
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we may often condemn theſe Actions when $ x c T. 
they are apprehended as pernicious to /ar- VI. 
ger Syſtems of Mankind. In the ſame man- LoWW 
ner we often condemn Actions done from | 

Love to a particular Country, when they 
appear to be pernicious to Mankind in ge- 
neral. In like manner, Se- Preſervation 
and purſuing private Advantage abſtract- 
ly conſidered, is innocent: But when it 
is apprehended as very pernicious in any 


caſe to the Safety of ofhers, it is con- 
demned. 


MANKIND are capable of large exten- 
five Ideas of great Societies. And it is ex- 
pected of them, that their general Bene- 
volence ſhould continually direct and limit, 
not only their /e/f/þ AﬀeFtons, but even 
their nearer Attachments to others: that 
their Deſire of publick Good, and Aver- 
fion to public Miſery, ſhould overcome at 
leaſt their Deſire of poſitive private Ad- 
vantages, either to themſelves or their par- 
ticular Favourites ; ſo as to make them ab- 
ſtain from any Action which would be 
poſitively pernicious or hurtful to Man- 
kind, however beneficial ic might be to 
themſelves, or their Favourites, To un- 
dergo poſitive Evil for the ſake of poſitive 
Good to others, ſeems ſome degiee of Virtue 
above Innocence, which we do not univer- 

ſally expect: But to reject poſitive . 
| able 
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Se cT. able good, either for our ſelves or our par- 
VI. ticular Favourites, rather than occaſion any 
WWW conſiderable Miſery to others, is requiſite 
to obtain the Approbation' of Innocence, 
The want of this Degree we condemn as 
fitive evil ; and an Agent muſt riſe above 
it by poſitive Services to Mankind, with 
| ſome Trouble and Expence to himſelf, be- 
| fore we approve him as virtuous. We 
| ſeem indeed univerſally to expect from all 
| Men thoſe good Offices which give the 
Agent no trouble or expence : Whoever re- 
fuſes them is below Innocence. But we do 
not poſitively condemn thoſe as evil, who 
will not facrifice their private Intereſt to 
the Advancement of the pofitzve Good of 
others, unleſs the private Intereſt be very 
ſmall, and the publick Good very great. 


Bur as the Deſire of poſitive private 

| Good is weaker than Averſion to private 
Evil, or Pain; ſo our Deſire of the poſi- 

tive Good of others, is weaker than our 
Averſion to their Miſery : Ir ſeems at leaſt 

requiſite to Iunacence, that the ſtronger pub- 

lick Affection, viz. our Averſion to the 

Miſery of others, ſhould ſurmount the 

weaker private Affection, the Deſire of poſi- 

tive private Good ; fo that no proſpect of 


* In many Queſtions of this Nature we mult have recourſe 
with Ariftotle to a Senſe, which is the laſt Judge in particular 
Caſes. 


Good 
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Good to our ſelves, ſhould engage us to 8 EC. 
that which would occaſion præpollent Mi- VI. 
ſery to others. It is in like manner requiſite gywWy 
to Innocence, that our Averſion to the Mi- | 
ſery of greater or equal Syſtems, ſhould ſur- 

mount our Defire of the poſitive Good of 

theſe ro which we are more particularly 
attached, 


How far it may be neceſſary to the 
Character of Innocence to ſubmit to ſmaller 
private Pains to prevent the greater Suffer- 
ings of others, or to promote ſome great 
fofitrve Advantages ; or how far the Hap- 
pineſs of private Syſtems ſhouid be neglected 
for the Happineſs of the greater, in order 
to obrain the Approbation of Innocence, it 
is perhaps impoſſible preciſely to determine, 
or to fix any general Rules; nor indeed is 
it neceſſary. Our bufineſs is not to find 
out © at how cheap a Rate we can purchaſe 
* Innocence, but to know what is moſt 
* noble, generous and virtuous in Life.” 
This we know confiſts in ſacrificing all po- 
iti ve Intereſts, and bearing all private Evils 
for the publick Good: And in ſubmitting 
alſo the Intereſts of all ſmaller Syſtems to 
the Intereſts of the whole: Without any 
other Exception or Reſerve than this, that 
every Man may look upon himſelf as a 
Part of this Syſtem, and conſequently not 
facrifice an important private Intereſt to a 
. leſs 


— — — — o_ — — — 
—— — — — re gp ̃ —̃ ęyU— — — — — 
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8E. % important Intereſt of others. We may 
VI. find the ſame fort of Difficulty abour all 
our other Senſes, in determining preciſely 


what Objects are indifferent, or where Plea- 
ſure ends, and Diſguſt begins, tho' the 


higher Degrees of the grateful and un- 


grateful are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 


IT is alſo very difficult to fix any pre- 
ciſe Degree of Affection toward the De1Ty, 
which ſhould be barely requiſite to Inno- 
cence. Only in general we muſt diſapprove 
that Temper, which, upon Apprehenſion 
of the perfect Goodneſs of the DerTy, 
and of his innumerable Benefits ro Mankind, 
has not fironger Affections of Love and 
Gratitude toward him, than thoſe toward 
any other Being. Such Affections would 
neceſſarily raiſe frequent Attention and 
Conſideration of our Actions; and would 
engage us, if we apprehended any of them 
to be offenſive to him, or contrary to that 
Scheme of Events in which we apprehen- 
ded the DeiTy to delight, to avoid them 
with a more firm Reſolution than what we 
had in any other Affairs. Poſitive Virtue 
toward the DEITV muſt go farther than a 
reſolute abſtaining from Offence, by engag- 
ing us with the greateſt Vigor, to do what- 
ever we apprehend as poſitively pleaſing, or 
conducive to thoſe Ends in which we ap- 
prehended the DEIT V delights. It is 

| ſcarce 
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ſcarce conceivable that any good Temper canS x cr. 


want ſuch Afﬀections toward the DEIT , 


when once he is known, as were above (WW 


ſuppoſed neceſſary to Innocence. Nor can 
we imagine poſitive Degrees of Goodneſs 
of Temper above Innocence, where Aﬀe- 
ctions toward the DeiTY do not ariſe pro- 
portionably. 


WHAT is here ſaid relates only to the 
Apprehenfions of our moral Senſe, and not 
ro thoſe Degrees of Virtue which the 

Dir may require by Revelation: And 
every one's Heart may inform him whether 
or no he does not appprove, at leaſt as in- 
nocent, thoſe who omit many good Offices 
which they might poſſibly have done, pro- 
vided they do a great deal of good ; thoſe 
who carefully abſtain from every appre- 
bended Offence toward the DEI, though 
they might poſſibly be more frequent in 
Acts of Devotion. Tis true indeed, the 
Omiſſion of what we know to be required is 
politively evil: ſo that by a Revelation we 
may be obliged to farther Services than were 
requiſite previouſly to it, which we could 
not innocently omit, after this Revelation is 
known: But we are here only conſidering 


our moral Senſe. 
4 


V. Now let us inquire how far fimple How far 


Ignorance of a DRIIT V, or unaffetted Athe- 75 


Jl nm us bil. 
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VI. 
4 


Sec. % 


Illuſtrations upon the 


iſm evidences an evil Diſpoſition, or Defect 
of good Affections below Innocence. 


1. AFFECTIONS ariling upon apparent 
Cauſes, or preſent Opinions, though falſe, if 
they be ſuch as would ariſe in the beff 
Temper, were theſe Opinions true, cannot 
argue any preſent want of Goodneſs in any 
Temper, of themſelves: the Opinions in- 
deed may often argue a want of Goodneſs at 
the fime they were formed: But to a bene- 
volent Temper there is no Cauſe of Malice, 
or of the ultimate Deſire of the Miſery or 
Non-exiſtence of any Being for itſelf. There 
may be Cauſes of Diſlike, and Defire of 
Miſery or Non-exiſtence, as the Means of 


greater Good, or of leſſening Evil. 


2, No Object which is entirely unknown, 
or of which we have no Idea, can raiſe 
Affection in the beſt Temper ; conſequently 
want of Affection to an unknown Object 
evidences no evil. This would be the Caſe 
of thoſe who never heard even the Report 
of a Dir v, if ever there were any ſuch : 
Or who never heard of any Fellow-Crea- 
tures, if one may make a Suppofition like 
to that made by Cicero ® And this is per- 
haps the Caſe, as to the De1Ty, of any 


Unfortunate Children, . who may have ſome 


— —3—Ko6ö— 
— ͤ -T — 


* De Nat. Deor. Lib. 2. cap. 37. Ex Ariſtotele. 


little 
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little U/e of Regſen, before they are in- SET. 


ſtructed in any Religion. 


Is there really were an Iunate Idea of a 
Deity fa imprinted, that no Perſon could 
be withqut it; or if we are ſo diſpoſed, as 
neceſſarily to receive this Idea, as ſoon as 
we can be called moral Agents: then no 
dgnorgnce of a Dir can be innocent; all 
Atheiſm muſt be affected, or an Opinion 
formed, either thraugh evi! Affection, or 
went of good Affectian below Innocence. 
But if che Idea of a DEIT x be neither im- 
printed, nor offer itfelf previouſly to any 
Reſeglion, nor be univerſally excited by 
Tradition, the bare V ant of it, where tfere 
has been no Tradition or Reflection, can- 
not be called criminal upon any Scheme: 
Thoſe who make Virtue and Vice relative 
ta a Low, may ſay, © Men are required 
ce to reflect, and thence to know a DRIT Y.“ 
But they muſt allow Promulgation neceſſary, 
before Diſobedience to a Law can be cri- 
minal. Now previouſly to Reffection it js 
| ſuppoſed impoſſible for the Agent to know 
the Legiſlator, or to know the Law re- 
quiring him to reflect, therefore this Law 
requiring him to rejiett, was not antece- 
dently to his Reflection publiſhed to him. 


Tur Caſe of human Laws, the Igno- 
rance of which does not excuſe, is not pa- 


Tis: rallel 


———x ̃¶ 


JJ oe — _— 


On — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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8 Er. rallel to this. No Perſon under any Civil 
VI. Government can be ſuppoſed ignorant that 
there are Laws made for the whole State. 
But in the preſent Suppoſition, Men antece- 
dently to Reflection may be ignorant of the 
Dze1TY, or that there are Laws of Na- 
ture. If any Subject could thus be unap- 
prized, that he lived under Civil Govern- 
ment, he ſhould not be accounted Compos 
Mentis. The Suppoſition indeed in both 
Caſes is perhaps wholly imaginary; at leaſt 
as to Perſons above Childhood. One can 
ſcarce imagine that ever any Perſon was 
wholly unapprized of a governing Mind, 
and of a Right and Wrong in Morals. 
Whether this is to be aſcribed to innate 
Ideas, to univerſal Tradition, or to ſome 
neceſſary Determination in our Nature, to 
imagine a deſigning Cauſe of the beauti- 
ful Objects which occur to us, with a moral 
Senſe, let the curious inquire, 


3. SUPPOSE an Idea formed in a bene- 
volent Mind, of other ſenſitive Natures, 
Defire of their Exiſtence and Happineſs 


would ariſe. 7 


4. A coop Temper would incline any 
one to wiſh, that other Natures were be- 
nevolent, or morally Good, fince this is the 
chief Happineſs. | 


5. A 
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5. A Goo Temper would deſire that che E CT. 


Adminiſtration of Nature were by a bene- 
volent or good Mind. 


6. ALL Deſire of any Event or Circum- 
ſtance inclines any Mind to ſearch into the 
Truth of that Event or Circumſtance, by 
all the Evidence within its power to ob- 
tain. 


7. WHERE there is ſuch Defire, and 
ſufficiently obvious Evidence given in pro- 
portion to the Sagacity of the deſiring 
Mind, it will come to the Knowledge of 
the Truth, if its Deſire be ſtrong, | 


Now from theſe Propoſitions we may 
deduce the following Concluſions, 


1. SUPPOSING the Idea of a good DEITv 
once apprehended, or excited either by Re- 
port, or the ſlighteſt Reflection; if there be 
objective Evidence in Nature proportioned 
to the Capacity of the Inquirer, for the Ex- 
iſtence of a good De1Ty, Atheiſm direct- 
ly argues want of good Affection below In- 


Nocence. 


2. Ir there be only the ſimple Tradi- 
tion or Preſumption of a governing Mind 


once raiſed; and if there be Evidence as 
| T3 | before] 
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SE r. before for his Goodneſs, to conclude the 
VI. Deity evi or malicious, muſt argue want 


of good Afection as before. 


3. SuPPosE the Idea of an evil DerTY 
once excited, and ſome Preſumptions for 
his Malice from Tradition, or flight Re- 
feftibn upon particular Evils in Nature; 
to relt in this Opinion without Inquiry, 
would argue want of good Affection; to 
deſire to reject this Opinion, or confute it 
by contrary Evidence, would argue. good 
feelin : Suppoſe ſuch contrary Evidences 
obvious enough in Nature to one who in- 
quired as diligently about it as about his 
own Intereſt ; to continue in the falſe Opi- 
nion cannct be innocent. | 


lle E. VI. In like manner concerning our Fellow- 


rance in a 
* Creatures, who are actually known to us. 


_— ew 1 

— "hs imagine Fellow-Creatures morally 

Ja em- - . » . $4 

per. Good, either according to Evidence upon 
Inquiry, or even by a raſh Opinion, eviden- 


ces good Affection. 


5. IMacINING them Evil contrary to 
obvious Evidence, argues want of good Af- 
fection below Innocence. 


6. RETAINING and inculcating an 
Opinion either of che Cauſes of Love in 
| others, 
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others, or of the Cauſes of Averfjon, indu- SEC. 
ces an Habit; and makes the Temper prone VI. 
to the Affection often raiſed. Opinion of (WW 


Goodneſs in the DeiTY and our Fellows, 
increaſes good Affection, and improves the 
Temper : Contrary Opinion of either, by rai- 
ſing frequent Averfions, weakens good Afﬀe- 
ions, and impairs the Temper. 


Tris may ſhew how cautious Men 
ought to be in paſſing Sentence upon the 
Impiety of their Fellows, or repreſenting 
them as wicked and profane, or hateful to 
the Dir, and juſtly. given over to eter- 
nal Miſery : We may ſee alſo what a wiſe 
Mark it is to know the true Church by, 
that © it pronounces Damnation on all o- 
* thers.” Which is one of the Characters 
of the Romiſh Church, by which it is often 
recommended as the ſafeſt for Chriſtians to 
live in. 7 


Tae ſame Propoſitions may be applied 


to our Opinions concerning the natural 


Tendencies of Actions. Where the Evidence 


is obvious as before, good Affection will 
produce true Opinions, and falſe Opinions 
often argue want of good Affection below 
Innocence. Thus, tho' in Afent or Dif- 
ſent of themſelves, there can neither be 


Virtue nor Vice, yet they may be Eviden- 
Y 4 ces 
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SE r. ces of either in the Agent, as well as his 
VI. external Motions. It is not poflible indeed 
V for Men to determine preciſely in many ca- 
ſes the Quantity of Evidence, and its propor- 
tion to the Sagacity of the Obſerver, which 
will argue Guilt in him, who contrary to 
it, forms a falſe Opinion. But Men are no 
better Judges of the Degrees of Virtue and 
Vice in external Actions. This therefore 
will not prove that all fal/e Opinions or 
Errors are innocent, more than external 
Actions ': The Searcher of Hearts can 
judge exactly of both. Human Puniſh- 
ments are only Methods of Self-Defence ; 
in which the Degrees of Guilt are not the 
proper Meaſure, but the Neceſſity of re- 
training Actions for the Safety of the Pub- 

lick, 


Howwant VII. IT is next to be conſidered, how far 

— Aten want of Attention to the DEI can argue 
On eu- . . . 

dences a want of good Aﬀections, in any Agent, to 

= Tem- whom he is known. 1 


EveRY good Temper will have ſtrong 
Affections to a good DerTy, and where 
there is firong Affection there will be Fre- 
quent Reflection upon the Object beloved, 
Defire of pleaſing, and Caution of offence. 
In like manner every Perſon of good Tem- 
per, who has had the Knowledge of a 
Country, 
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Country, a Syſtem, a Species, will conſider 8 E r. 
how far theſe great Societies may be affect- VI. 
ed by his Actions, with ſuch Attention as WWW 
he uſes in his own Affairs; and will abſtain 

from what is injurious to them. 


ATTENTION to a DEITY apprehended as 
ood, and governing the Univerſe, will in- 
creaſe the Diſpoſition to Beneficence in any 
good Agent various ways; by Proſpects of 
Reward, either preſent or future ; by im- 
proving his Temper thro' Obſervation of ſo 
amiable a Pattern; or by raiſing Sentiments 
of Gratitude toward the DE IT, to whom 
we may imagine the publick Happineſs to 
be acceptable. In like manner, the conſi- 
dering a Species or Syſtem may increaſe our 
good Offices, ſince their Intereſts are advan- 
ced by good Offices to Individuals. 


Bur then from a like Reaſoning to that 
in Art. II. it is plain, that in equal Mo- 
ments of good produced by two Agents, the 
Goodneſs of the Temper is rather inverſly as 
the ſeveral additional Helps, or Motives to 
it. So that where no more good is done, 
in equal Abilities, by one Agent who had 
preſenced to him the joint Motives of Piety 
toward God and Humanity toward Men, 
than is done by another from mere Huma- 
nity, the latter gives a better Evidence of a 


/ good 
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SE CT. good Temper. And where higher Motives 
VI. of Gratitude to God are preſented to one 
J than to another, unleſs the Good done from 
theſe ſtronger Motives is greater, the Tem- 

per muſt be fo much the worſe. * 


Bor an injurious Action which appear- 
ed to the Agent not only pernicious to his 
Fellows, or to particular Perſons, but offen- 
five to the DerTy, and pernicious to a Sy- 
ſtem, is much more vicious than when the 
Agent did not reflec upon the DeiTy, or 
a Community. | 


Notting im VIII. Ws muſt not hence imagine, that 
feperſedes in order to produce greater Virtue in our- 
be Puly of ſelves, we ſhould regard the DerTy no 
the Dei. farther, then merely to abftatn from Offen- 
TY, and ces, Were it our ſole Intention in benefi- 
gener” cent Actions, only to obtain the private 
lence. Pleaſure of Self- Approbation for the Degree 
of our Virtue, this might ſeem the proper 
Means of having great Virtue with the leaſt 
Expence. But if the real Intention, which 
conſtitutes an Action virtuous, be the pro- 

moting public Good ; then voluntarily to re- 

ject the Conſideration of any Motive which 

would increaſe the Moment of publick Good, 

or would make us more vigorous and ſted- 


faſt in Virtue, muſt argue art of good Af 


See Luke x. 12, 13, 14. 


fection. 
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fection. Good Offices done from mere 8 Er. 
Humanity, while the Motives of Piety were VI. 
not preſent to the Mind, provided they were: 
not excluded by direct Deſign, or blameable 
Inadvertence, may in this particular Caſe 
be a better Indication of a good Temper, 
than Offices only of equal Importance done 
by another of equal Abilities, from the joint 
otives of Piety and Humanity; yet the 
retaining deſignedly and frequently recal- 
ling all thefe Motives with a view to in- 
creaſe the Moment of publick Good in our 
Actions, if they really do ſo, argues Virtue 
equal to, of greater than that in the former 
Caſe: And the affected Neglect of theſe 
Motives, that ſo we may acquit ourſelves vir- 
tuouſly with the Jeaff Expence to ourſelves, 
or with the leaſt Moment of publick Good. 
muſt evidence want of good Afﬀactions, 
and bafe Trick and Artiſioe to impoſe upon 
Obſervers, or our own Hearts. Therefore 


Since Gratitude to the DerTy, and 
even Conſideration of private Intereft, tend 
to increaſe the Moment of our Beneficence, 
and to ſtrengthen good Affections, the vo- 
luntary Retaining them with this View e- 
vidences Virtue, and affecting to neglect them 
evidences Vice.“ And yet, | 

Ir 


Tais may ſufficiently juſtify the Writers of Morality in 
their proving, ** that Virtue is the ſureſt Means of Happineſs 
0 . | «i to 


Ix Illuſtrations upon the 


SET. Ir the Moment produced by the Con- 
VI. junction of theſe Motives, be not greater 
than that produced with unaffected Neg- 
lect of theſe Motives, from particular good 
Affection, there is leſs Virtue in the former 

than in the latter. | 


Men may uſe Names as they pleaſe, and 
may chuſe ro call nothing Virtue but 
« what is intended chiefly to evidence A/ 
« fection of one kind or other toward the 
« DerTy.” Writers on this Scheme are 
not well agreed about what this virtu- 
ous Intention is; whether only to evidence 
Submiſſion, or Submiſſion and Love, or to 
expreſs Gratitude by compliance with the 
Divine Will, or to expreſs a difintereſted 
Efteem, or to obtain our own Happineſs by 
means of the Divine Favour. This laſt 


4 to the Agent.” Tis alſo plain from univerſal Experience, 
that /a Regard to the Deity, frequent Reflection on his Good- 
neſs, and conſequent Acts Love, are the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
univerſally prevailing Means of obtaining a good Temper. 
Whatever Inſtitution therefore does molt effectually tend to 
raiſe Mens Attention, to recall their Minds from the Hurry of 
their common Affairs, to inſtru them in the Ways of pro- 
moting publick Good farther than the buſy Part of the World 
without Aſſiſtance would probably apprehend, muſt be fo 
wiſe and good, that every honeſt Ning ſhould rejoice in it, 


even though it had no other Authority than human to recom- 
mend it Every one will underſtand that by this is meant a 
publick Worſhip on ſet Days, in which a ſtop is put to Com- 
merce, and the buſy part of Mankind inſtructed in the Duties 
of Piety and Humanity. 


Intention 
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Intention may influence a very corrupt Mind 8 Et. 
in ſome things. And the former more gene- VI. 
rous Intentions muſt really increaſe the Good- V9 
neſs of every Action, and are the higheſ} Vir- 
tues of themſelves. But let them not aſſert, 
againſt univerſal Experience, that we approve 
no Actions which are not thus intended to- 
ward the De1Ty. Tis plain, a generous com- 
paſſionate Heart, which, at firſt view of the 
Diſtreſs of another, flies impatiently to his 
Relief, or ſpares no Expence to accom- 
pliſh it, meets with ſtrong Approbation 
from every Obſerver, who has not per- 
verted his Senſe of Life by School-Divinity, 
or Philoſophy. Joining frequently and ha- 
bitually the Acts of Piety with thoſe of Hu- 
manity is, no doubt, the Perfection of Good- 
neſs and Virtue. But we muſt not deny the 
Reality of Virtue in theſe Actions, which 
are not of the moſt perfect Sort. 


To be led by a weaker Motive, where a 
Aronger is alike preſent to the Mind, to love 
a Creature more than Gop, or to have ſftrong- 
er Defires of doing what is grateful to Crea- 
tures than to Gop, when we equally attend 
to both, would certainly argue great Per- 

_ verſion of our Aﬀections; or to ſtudy the 
particular Good of one, more than that of 
a Syſtem, when we reflected on both: But 
as no finite Mind can retain at once a 


Multi- 


 Illuftratians upon the 


ultiplicity of Objects, ſo it cannot akways 
tain any one Object. When a Perſon 


UV therefore not thinking at preſent of the 


EITy, or of a Community, or Syſtem, 
s a beneficent Action from particular 
he evidences Goodneſi of Temper. 
The bare Abſence of the Idea of a De1- 
TY, or of Aﬀections to him, can evi- 
dence no evil; otherways it would be a 
Crime to ,fall aſleep, or to think of any 
thing elſe: If the bare Abſence of this Idea 
be no evil, the Preſence of kind Affection, 
to Fellow- Creatures cannot be evil. If 
indeed our Love to the DIT excited to 
any Action, and at the ſame time Love to 
a Creature excited to the Omiſſion of it, 
or to a contrary Action, we muſt be ve- 
ry criminal if the former do not prevail; 
et this will not argue all Actions to be 
evil in which pleaſing the Deity, is not 
directly and chiefly intended. Nay, that 
Temper muſt really be very deficient in 
Goodneſs, which ever needs to recall the 
Thoughts of a Divine Command and its 


> Sanding, or even the Thoughts of the Inte- 


reſts of greater Societies or Sy/fems, before it 
canbe engaged into any particular Acts of 
Kindneſs. Accordingly we find in Nature 
that the particular kind Paſſions generallymove 
the Mind firſt. And upon Reflection, more 
extenſive Motives begin to occur, and Re- 


* to the great Head of the rational 82 
tem. 
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tem. The frequent recalling theſe Thoughts, $ E cr. 
indeed, does ſtrengthen all good Aﬀections, VI. 
and increaſes the Moment of Beneficence to. 
be expected from any Temper; and with 
this View frequently to recal ſuch Thoughts, 

muſt be one of the beſt Helps to Virtue, 

and evidence high Degrees of ic. Nay, one 

cannot call that Temper entire and complete, 

which has not the frongeſt Affection to- 

ward the greateſt Benefactor, and the moſt 
worthy Object. 


BIN es of ſuch Degrees of Knowledge, 
and ſuch Extent of Thought, as Man- 
kind are not only capable of, but general- 
ly obtain, when nothing interrupts their In- 
quiries, muſt naturally ariſe to the Know- 
ledge of the DerTy, if their Temper be 
good. They muſt form general Conceptions of 
the whole, and fee the Order, W:i/dom, and 
Goodne/s in the Adminiſtration of Nature 
in ſome Degree. The Knowledge and Love 
of the Dir v, the aniver/al Mino, is as 
natural a Perfection to ſuch a Being as 
Man, as any Accompliſhment to which we 
arrive by cultivating our natural Diſpoſi- 
tions; nor is that Mind come to the pro- 
per State and Vigor of its kind, where Re- 
ligion is not the main Exerciſe and Delight. wht 
the DUElI- 
IX. TurRE is one very ſubtle Argu- rv is the 
ment on this Subject. Some alledge, © That g Ft 
e ſince Love. 
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S ROT.“ ſince the Deity is really the Cauſe of 
VI. all the Good in the Univerſe, even of all 
WWW © the Virtue, or good Affection in Creatures, 
which are the ſeeming Cauſes of Love to- 
ward them, it muſt argue ſtrange Per- 
« verſion of Temper to love thoſe in whom 
te there is no Cauſe of Love, or who are 
« (as they affect to ſpeak) nothing, or Emp- 
&« tineſs of all Goodneſs, The DeiTy a- 
e lone is amiable, in whom there is infinite 
e Fulneſs of every amiable Quality. The 
< Deity, ſay they, not without ſome Rea- 
ce ſon, is the Cauſe of every pleaſant Senſa- 
tion, which he immediately excites ac- 
e cording to a general Law, upon the Oc- 
* cafion of Motzons ariſing in our Bodies; 
that likewiſe he gave us that general In- 
te clination, which we modify into all our 
« different Afﬀections; Gop therefore, ſay 
e they, is alone lovely. Other Things are 
< not to be beloved, but only the Goodneſs 
« of God appearing in them ; nay ſome make 
« the loving of them, without conſidering 
© Gop as diſplaying his Goodnels in them, 
eto be infinitely evil.” 


In anſwer to this it muſt be owned, that 
« God's being the Cauſe of all the Good 
e jn the Univerſe, will no doubt raiſe the 
„ higheſt Love to him in a good Temper, 

« when it reflects upon it.” 


Bur 


Bor iſt, had all Men this Apprehenſi- 8 E Cr. 

on that © there was no Food in any Crea- VI. 

te ture,” they really would not love them at WWW 
all. But Men generally imagine with very 
good ground, that there are good Beings 
diſtin& from God, though produced by him: 

And whether this Opinion be true or falſe, 

it evidences no evil. 


2. As upon this Scheme Gop is the 
Cauſe of all pleaſaut Senſation, fo is he 
the Cauſe of all Pain: He is, according to 
them, the Cauſe of that Inclination which 
we modify into evi Affection, as well as 
into good. If then we are to love Gop on- 
_ Iy, for what we call goad Affection in Crea- 
tures, and not the Creatures themſelves, we 
ae alſo only love God upon obſerving 
evil Affections in Creatures, and have no 
Averſion to the baſeſt Temper, ſince God 
gave the general INcLINAT10N alike in both 


3. Is we may ſuppoleFial Beings di- 
ſtinct from Gop, that heir Affections are 
not God's Affections, if Gop is not the 
only Lover and Hater, if our moral Senſe 

is determined to approve &4ind Afections, and 
our Love or Benevolence muſt ariſe toward 
what we approve; or if we find an Iaſtinct 

to deſire the Happineſs of every ſenſitive 

9 2 Nature, 
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Sx c r. Nature, we cannot avoid loving Creatures, 
VI. and we muſt approve any kind Affection: 
UYV obſerved in others toward their Fellows. 
"Tis true, we muſt approve the highe/ 
AFections toward the De1Ty, and condemn, 

as a Deficiency of juſt Affections toward 

Gop any Degree which is not ſuperior to 

our other Affections. But ſtill, Affection 
towards Creatures, if they be diſtinct Na- 

tures, muſt be approved. 


4. Ir to make a Mind virtuous, or even 
innocent, it be neceſſary that it ſhould have 
ſuch ſublime Speculations of Gop, as the 
Td ray in the Intellectual active Syſtem (if 
we call one Agent in many Paſſive Organs | 
an active Syſtem, then God has placed the 
Bulk of Mankind in an abſolute Incapa- 
city of Virtue, and inclined them perpetu- 
ally to infinite Evil, by their very Inſtincts 
and natural Aﬀections. Does the parental 
Affection direct a Man to love the Dertv, 
or his Children? Is it the Divinity, to 
which our Pity or Compaſſion is diret- 
ed? Is God the Object of Humanity? Is — 
it a Defign to ſupport the DivintTy, 
which we call Generoſity or Liberality? 
Upon Receipt of a Benefit, does our Nature 
ſuggeſt only Gratitude toward Gop? Af- 
fections toward the DerTyY may indeed of- 
ren accompany Affections toward Crea- 
tures, and do ſo in a virtuous Temper 75 
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theſe are diſtin Affections. This Notion 8 E cr. 
of making all virtuous Affections to be on- VI. 
ly directed toward Gop, is not ſuggeſted to WV 


Men by any thing in their Nature, but a- 
riſes from the long ſubtle Reaſonings of Men 
at leiſure, and unemployed in the natural 
Affairs of Life. 


5. Ir there be no Virtue or Cauſe of 
Love in Creatures, it is vain for them to 
debate wherein their Virtue conſiſts, whe- 
ther in regard toward the Dx1Ty, or in 
any thing elſe, ſince they are ſuppoſed to 
have none at all. | | 


To conclude this Subject. It ſeems pro- 
bable, that however we muſt look upon that 
Temper as exceedingly imperfect, incon- 

fant, and partial, in which Gratitude to- 
ward the univerſal Benefactor, Admiration 
and Love of the ſupreme original Beauty, 
Perfection and Goodneſs, are not the ftrong- 
eft and moſt prevalent Affections; yet par- 
ticular Actions may be innocent, nay, vir- 
e where there is no actual Intention of 
pleaſing the DEIT x, influencing the Agent. 
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